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STATEMENT  OP  PRINCIPLES  AND  ETHICAL  PRACTICES 

OP 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATORS 
Adopted  April  7.  I960 

Recognizing  the  professional  responsibility  that 
must  always  characterize  the  dealings  of  student  personnel 
administrators  with  students,  staff,  faculty,  other  admini¬ 
strators,  and  professional  organizations,  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators  approves,  as 
a  basic  premise  to  the  work  of  Its  members,  the  following 
statement  of  principles  and  ethical  practices. 

A.  General  Principles 

1.  The  student  personnel  administrator  regards  as  his 
basic  responsibility  the  total  educational  welfare  of  Indi¬ 
vidual  students  and  student  groups.  He  seeks  to  coordinate 
the  objectives  of  his  office  with  the  Ideals  and  educational 
objectives  of  his  Institution. 

2.  He  gives  every  possible  support  to  the  Instructional 
program  of  the  college  or  university.  He  establishes  poli¬ 
cies  of  administration  and  encourages  programs  of  activity 
which  not  only.  In  themselves,  are  educational,  but  which 
assist  students  In  the  greatest  possible  realization  of 
their  own  educational  potentialities. 

B.  Principles  and  Practices  Affecting  Students 

1.  The  student  personnel  administrator  works  to  provide 
a  milieu  which  enables  the  student  to  contribute  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  Institution's  goals  and  the  solution  of  its 
problems.  In  furtherance  of  this  objective  he  develops  pro¬ 
cedures  designed  to  keep  students  accurately  Informed,  to 
ascertain  student  thought  and  viewpoint  on  problems  which 
concern  them,  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  adequate  repre - 
sentatlon  of  student  opinion  before  officials  and  groups 
concerned . 

2.  He  develops  such  student  services  as  are  necessary 
or  advantsigeous  in  furthering  the  total  educational  purposes 
of  the  Institution.  He  strives  to  orient  all  student  per¬ 
sonnel  programs  toward  the  development  of  student  maturity, 
self-confidence  and  self-reliance. 

3.  He  is  concerned  that  the  social  life  of  students 
properly  complement  true  educational  objectives  and  that  It 
develop  In  students  self-respect,  respect  for  others  and  the 
accepted  social  graces. 
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4,  He  teaches  students  to  honor  the  dignity  and  rights 
of  Individuals  and  groups  off  campus  who  are  associated 
with  college  or  university  life  either  by  affiliation,  by 
proximity  of  residence,  or  by  business  association. 

5.  He  respects  meticulously  all  confidences  of  stu¬ 
dents.  He  particularly  respects  any  Information  acquired 
In  disclpllnaiTT  procedures  which  might  be  detrimental  to 
the  present  or  future  good  name  and  reputation  of  the 
student  concerned. 


6.  He  establishes  means  of  communication  by  which  the 
worthwhile  achievements  of  students  are  regularly  called  to 
the  attention  of  other  students,  faculty  members,  and  ap¬ 
propriate  administrative  officers. 

C.  Principles  and  Practices  Affecting  the  Student 
Personnel  Staff 


1,  The  student  personnel  administrator  encourages 
wholesome  Intrastaff  relationships  by  his  own  personal 
dedication  and  sensitivity  to  sound  ethical  principles 
and  practices. 

2.  He  respects  the  dignity  of  his  staff  members  and 
encourages  a  spirit  of  Interdependence  and  cooperation.  He 
manifests  a  personal  Interest  In  the  members  of  his  staff 
and  keeps  himself  Informed  regarding  their  professional 
needs.  He  seeks  the  counsel  of  his  staff  on  ways  of  im¬ 
proving  the  professional  climate  In  which  they  work,  a 
climate  in  which  creative  thinking  by  staff  members  Is 
encour2iged. 


3.  He  consults  staff  members  with  reference  to  Impend¬ 
ing  chauiges  which  may  affect  their  work  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  . 

4.  He  establishes  procedures  through  which  faculty 
members  and  administrators  are  given  appropriate  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  individual  and  collective  achievements  of 
his  staff  members . 

5.  He  provides  an  effective  system  of  Intercommunica¬ 
tion  among  members  of  his  staff  and  furnishes  clear  and 
meaningful  statements  of  policy  and  procedure  as  occasion 
demands.  He  keeps  his  staff  Informed  regarding  significant 
problems  confronting  the  college  or  university,  particularly 
those  which  bear  on  student  personnel  work. 

6.  He  seeks  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  advancement  of  staff  members,  providing  in-service 
training  programs  whereby  they  may  become  Increasingly 
effective  In  their  work. 
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7.  He  works  for  equitable  and  adequate  salary  sched¬ 
ules  for  members  of  his  staff,  realizing  that  to  do  so 
effectively  he  must  be  equally  concerned  with  such  arrange¬ 
ments  throughout  the  entire  Institution, 

D.  Principles  and  Practices  Affecting  the  Entire 

College  or  University 

1.  The  student  personnel  administrator  establishes 
procedures  to  re-evaluate  periodically  the  student  person¬ 
nel  program. 

2.  He  seeks  from  academic  departments  and  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  units  Information  that  can  be  used  for  In¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  the  student  perscnnel  program. 

He  communicates  to  them  relevant  information  regarding 
students  and  student  problems. 

3.  He  keeps  the  faculty  aware  of  the  basic  philosophy 
and  procedures  through  which  the  student  personnel  program 
functions . 

E,  Principles  atnd  Practices  Relative  to 

Professional  Organizations 

1.  The  student  personnel  administrator  participates 
actively  In  appropriate  professional  organizations. 

Through  the  medium  of  such  professional  orgemlzatlons  or 
through  personal  communication,  he  provides  every  assist¬ 
ance  possible  to  fellow  administrators  on  other  campuses. 

2.  He  gives  appropriate  encouragement  to  members  of 
his  staff  to  support  professional  organizations. 

3.  He  actively  supports  NASPA  In  Its  continuous  effort 
toward  the  Improvement  of  the  administration  of  student 
personnel  work  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country . 
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0RlE3iTAT10N  MEETINa 
Thursday,  April  7»  19^0 


The  Orientation  Meeting  for  New  Deans  and  New  Mem¬ 
bers,  held  In  conjunction  with  the  Forty -Second  Anniversary 
Conference  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Personnel 
Administrators,  April  7-9,  I960,  at  the  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  convened  at  four-five  o'clock.  Dean  Donald  K. 
Anderson,  University  of  Washington,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON;  It  Is  traditional  In  this  As¬ 
sociation,  I  understand,  for  the  Moderator  to  tell  stories. 
Right? 

PRESIDENT  H.  DONALD  WINBIQLER:  Right. 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON;  I  would  not  want  to  let  this 
tradition  down  at  the  first  session  of  this  conference.  The 
OTJly  one  I  can  think  of,  however,  that  seems  to  have  any  con¬ 
nection  at  all  with  this  matter  Is  a  little  on  the  gamey  side, 
but  President  Wlnblgler  has  okayed  It,  so  perhaps  It  Is  all 
right,  [Remarks  off  the  record] 

I  presume  one  of  the  reasons  for  having  an  Orien¬ 
tation  session  is  that  we  do  not  want  the  Deans  In  NASPA  who 
cannot  make  this  important  distinction.  (laughter) 

We  do  not  know,  as  an  executive  committee  of  your 
Association,  whether  you  really  want  to  be  oriented.  If  you 
do  not,  you  can  Just  walk  out  at  any  time  during  this  program. 
Possibly  you  are  like  one  of  the  Oriental  students  at  ny  in¬ 
stitution  who  last  fall  complained  to  me  about  our  require¬ 
ment  that  he  attend  our  compulsory  orientation  for  new  for¬ 
eign  students.  He  complained  to  me  that  he  had  come  to 
America,  not  to  be  oriented,  but  to  be  oxidized.  (Laughter) 

As  I  understand  the  function  of  a  moderator,  it  is 
not  to  bore  you  with  long  speeches,  but  to  introduce  to  you 
other  people  who  will.  (Laughter)  So  this  is  about  what  I 
am  going  to  do  this  afternoon.  To  kick  things  off,  to  give 
you  greetings,  and  to  say  something  in  general  about  the 
NASPA  program,  I  give  you  the  President  of  our  Association, 
Dean  H.  Donald  Wlnblgler  of  Stanford  University.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  H.  DONALD  WINBIQLER  (Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity):  It  is  one  of  the  crosses  that  the  President  has  to 
bear  in  this  Association,  that  he  takes  responsibility  for 
everything .  ( Laughter ) 

It  was  only  nine  years  ago  that  I  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  sitting  where  you  are  today,  wearing  a  green  ribbon, 
and  I  have  pretty  vivid  recollections  of  that  occasion. 

I  was  impressed,  among  other  things,  with  para¬ 
doxes  about  NASPA,  the  first  being  that  while  it  is  a 
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professional  association  with  Institutional  nembershlp.  It 
behaved  very  isueh  lllce  a  fraternity. 


The  second  was  that  It  dealt  with  very  serious  sub¬ 
jects,  often  by  hilariously  funny  approaches. 

The  third  was  that  there  were  very  Informal  meet¬ 
ings,  but  these  meetings  often  resulted  In  proceedings  which 
were  highly  prized  as  academic  and  professional  documents. 


In  those  days  It  was  the  National  Association  of 
Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men,  since  changed  for  obvious  reasons 
to  the  National  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administra¬ 
tors.  Some  of  our  elder  members,  however,  looked  with  great 
askance  when  the  name  was  changed,  for  they  realized  that  It 
might  lead  to  the  Invaslcsi  of  these  halls  by  members  of  the 
opposite  sex. 

I  believe  It  was  at  Colorado  Springs  that  our  first 
President,  Scott  H.  Goodnight,  was  the  toastmaster  and  was 
really  very  regretful  of  that  change  In  name.  He  addressed 
the  owmbers  of  the  conference  at  the  banquet  as  "Members  of 
NASPA  and  NASMA."  (Laughter) 

I  am  very  glad,  however,  that  In  changing  the  name 
we  were  not  called  student  personnel  executives,  for  I  re¬ 
call  a  sewer  rat  who  was  claiming  to  be  an  executive,  and 
his  friends  were  Indulging  him  In  this  claim  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  It  became  a  little  wearisome,  and  they  finally 
challenged  him  to  prove  he  was  an  executive.  He  explained 
It  this  way,  "There  are  five  of  us  who  go  out  on  a  Job  every 
morning.  There  Is  Don,  and  Wendell  and  Armour  and  Blwood, 
and  1  go  In  the  hole  first  and  fill  the  bucket,  and  pass  It 
to  Don,  who  passes  It  on  to  Wendell,  who  passes  It  on  to 
Armour,  who  passes  It  on  to  Blwood,  irtio  passes  It  Into  ,the 
tank  on  the  truck." 


They  said,  "How  does  that  make  you  an  executive?" 


He  said,  "It  ought  to  be  very  clear,  I  don't  take 
nothing  from  nobody."  (Laughter) 

We  really  are  not  executives,  for  1  am  sure  that 
It  Is  up  to  us  to  take  plenty  from  everybody. 

NASPA  Is  a  relatively  small  organization,  but  a 
major  professional  association.  We  now  have,  I  believe  It 
Is  33^  members,  limited  to  four-yeeu?  degree  granting  Insti¬ 
tutions  which  are  accredited.  We  have  made  no  special  ef¬ 
fort  to  gain  members.  We  are  Increasing  perhaps  at  the  rate 
of  10  to  13  Institutional  members  a  year. 


The  dues  of  $20.00  a  year  are  used  to  support  the 
publications  of  the  Association,  the  work  of  committees  and 
commissions.  They  go  toward  helping  defray  the  expenses  of 
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th«  eonfex^nces  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  provide  neoeseary 
travel  In  connection  with  association  business. 

We  have  pioneered  In  the  area  of  Joint  profession¬ 
al  projects  with  other  student  personnel  associations.  Cur¬ 
rently,  we  are  one  of  the  Institutions  responsible  for  the 
establlshnent  of  the  so-called  Inter-Assoclatlon  Coordinat¬ 
ing  CoauBlttee  which  Is  now  worlclng  on  Joint  projects  Involv¬ 
ing  NASPA,  the  ACPA,  the  National  Assoolatlcvi  of  Deans  and 
Advisers  of  Women,  and  the  American  Association  of  Collegi¬ 
ate  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers. 

Many  of  the  men  who,  as  student  personnel  adminis¬ 
trators,  were  formerly  active  In  this  Association  now  hold 
other  distinguished  posts  In  other  areas  of  educational  ad¬ 
ministration. 

I  am  very  mich  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
welcome  you  officially  into  the  fellowship  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  I  hope  that  your  membership  In  NASPA  will  be  as 
richly  rewarding  to  you  as  It  has  been  to  many  others  of  us. 

In  a  few  moments.  Vice  President  Jim  McLeod  Is 
going  to  be  discussing  with  you  the  work  of  committees  and 
coamlsslons,  and  In  this  connection  I  want  to  reassure  you 
about  NASPA  committees  and  commissions. 

You  remember  Charlie  Wilson,  who  was  one  time  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  the  one  who  had  so  much  trouble  with 
Congressional  Investigating  committees.  About  that  time  he 
went  home  <me  day  and  found  that  Mrs.  Wilson  had  rediscovered 
the  story  of  Charles  A.  Llndberg's  first  Atlantic  crossing, 
and  she  was  very  anich  agog  with  this  story.  She  said,  "Isn't 
It  really  miraculous  that  he  managed  to  cross  the  ocean  In 
that  little  plane,  and  all  alone." 

But  Charlie  said,  "Oh,  I  don't  know.  It  seems  to 
me  It  would  have  been  ouch  more  wonderful  If  he  had  managed 
to  make  It  with  a  committee  along."  (Laughter) 

In  this  particular,  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
NASPA  committees  are  different.  For  the  next  53  hours  It 
will  be  UQT  pleasure  and  hmor  to  be  able  to  speak  officially 
for  NASPA,  and  nothing  that  I, can  say  In  that  time  Is  more 
loqportant  or  will  be  mcnre  fun  than  welcoming  new  members  of 
NASPA.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  ANDBRSON:  Thank  you,  Don. 

As  President  Wlnblgler  has  Indicated,  our  Associ¬ 
ation  operates  In  very  large  measure  through  Its  committees 
and  commissions,  and  these  are  the  respcxislblllty  of  the 
two  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Association.  One  of  these  Vice 
Presidents,  Fred  Weaver  of  North  Carolina,  could  not  be  with 
us  today,  so  I  have  asked  Jim  McLeod  of  Northwestern  Unlver- 
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slty,  to  tell  you  something  about  the  work  of  our  eoomlttees 
and  eonmlsslons,  and  hopefully  to  stimulate  you  to  activity 
and  Interest  In  the  work  of  these  committees.  Jim. 


DBAM  JAMBS  C.  NcIBOD  (Vice  President;  Northwestern 
University):  Thank  you  very  much,  Don.  I  am  sure  there  are 
very  many  aspects  of  this  orientation  field  that  are  more 
lmp<»rtant  than  these  committees  and  commissions,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  a  realization  of  how  NASPA  between  conventions  func- 
ti(x^s,  and  ways  In  which  the  members  of  the  organization 
perform  In  order  to  make  these  meetings  held  annually  more 
effective  and  more  valuable  to  all  of  Its  membership  Is 
Important  to  you,  and  this  Is  the  result  of  the  work  that  Is 
done  by  pe<H>le  throughout  the  year  through  these  various  com¬ 
mittees  and  commissions. 

If  you  will  turn  your  little  programs  to  page  12, 
and  for  a  moment  look  at  some  of  these  committees,  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  you  about  them,  with  some  hesitation  that 
1  can  even  remember  what  the  alphabet  soup  means  In  some 
Instances,  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  purposes  and 
organizations  of  all  of  the  committees.  In  any  event,  most 
of  them  are  self -explaining  In  their  very  titles. 

I  wish  that  I  could  tell  you  that  because  of  our 
large  budgets  and  constant  sources  of  Income  we  are  able  to 
call  meetings  of  these  committees,  with  membership  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  have  them  come  together  and  do  yours 
of  research,  and  return  to  their  various  posts  and  make 
extraordinary  reports  as  to  consequences.  However,  this  Is 
not  likely  to  be  true.  But  the  Individual  members  do  carry 
(Ml  extensive  correspondence,  as  I  have  learned  In  this  past 
year,  Just  trying  to  cooMlnate  the  work  of  commissions  to 
some  degree. 

The  various  organizations,  cooperating  as  they  do 
with  various  agencies  related  to  NASPA,  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal.  As  typical  of  them,  I  would  like  to  Just 
describe  briefly  to  yoq  the  work  of  such  a  commission  as 
that  which  was  formerly  headed  up  by  Don  Winblgler,  and  Is 
now  headed  up  by  Jack  Clevenger  of  Washington  State,  Com¬ 
mission  I,  Professional  Relations." 


The  many  problems  that  are  Involved  with  inter - 
association  eind  inter-agency  relationships  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  not  all  going  to  be  resolved  in  the  Immediate 
future.  But  a  good  deal  of  penetrating  analysis  has  gone  on 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  this  commission,  and  progress 
has  been  made  In  temns  of  coordination  and  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  by  the  officers  and  other  leaders  of  our  various  student 
personnel  associations. 


The  problems  facing  the  group,  of  course,  are  com¬ 
plex.  For  example,  there  are  some  fourteen  national  organi¬ 
zations  within  the  student  personnel  area  alone.  That  they 
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should  talk  to  each  other  and  baye  correBpandenee  with  each 
other  and  have  some  recognition  of  cu—nn  goals  and  purposes 
Is  understandable. 

Coomlsslon  II  —  and  you  should  turn  to  page  13 
now  —  would  Indicate  another  ezasqple  of  the  work  of  a  com¬ 
mission  headed  up  by  Chairman  Wes  Lloyd.  Several  members 
of  this  Commission  have  worked  In  one  area  In  particular. 

In  the  Western  Personnel  Institute,  when  It  gathered  In  Los 
Angeles,  and  they  have  continued  to  work  and  will  make  an 
extensive  report  at  this  particular  conference. 

Commlsslm  III,  on  the  Development  and  Training  of 
Student  Personnel  Administrators,  Is  now  headed  up  by  Chair¬ 
man  0.  D.  Roberts  of  Purdue,  and  with  his  fellow  commission 
members  they  are  working  on  a  study  to  complete  a  ease  study 
book  which  will  ultimately  be  of  great  value  to  all  of  us. 
This  ComiBlsslon  Is  giving  e<mslderatlon  to  the  following 
Items,  as  exaiig>les:  the  characteristics  and  qualifications 
needed  by  people  irtio  are  entering  our  profession;  the  Insti¬ 
tutions  providing  the  needed  type  of  training;  bibliographi¬ 
cal  material  helpful  to  college  personnel  people;  study  of 
the  various  Internship  programs;  a  study  of  the  short  course 
training  programs. 

This  Is  typical  of  the  kinds  of  work  done  by  vari¬ 
ous  commissions. 


Commission  IV,  on  Program  and  Practices  Evaluation, 
under  Chairman  Cliff  Craven,  has  Initiated  several  types  of 
work,  and  you  will  also  hear  from  that  Commission  so  I  will 
not  extend  my  remarks  other  than  to  say  they  too  have  been 
studying  the  existing  evaluation  schedules  for  student  per¬ 
sonnel  work,  for  possible  recommendations  to  NASPA;  to 
select  and  try  to  set  up  research  topics  for  evolving  evalu¬ 
ation  methods  for  those  areas  of  student  personnel  work  for 
which  presently  no  standards  of  evaluation  schedules  exist; 
to  do  what  would  be  a  yeoisan  task  to  circularize  all  the 
graduate  schools  to  see  If  they  can  Interest  promising 
doctoral  students  in  working  on  evaluation  schedules  and 
devices  In  these  areas  which  are  often,  as  we  know,  un¬ 
measured;  and  to  consider  the  possibility  of  contacting 
Foundations  for  support  of  this  type  of  research. 


One  of  the  very  Interesting  commissions,  which 
will  highlight  a  phase  of  this  conference.  Is  the  commis¬ 
sion  with  relation  to  behavioral  sciences,  formerly  under 
Glen  Nygreen,  who  Is  also  the  man  behind  the  success  of 
this  particular  conference. 


Commlsslcm  VII,  one  of  the  newer  commissions  which 
It  was  my  privilege  to  head  up  for  several  years.  Is  now  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Father  Vic  Yanltelll,  and  Is  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Religious  Activities.  This  commission  has  con¬ 
sidered  Its  objective  and  purpose  to  keep  this  organization 
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Infoxved  concerning  the  national  and  area  meetings  which 
concern  themselves  with  religion  and  higher  educatl<Mi,  and 
ultimately  of  course  sharing  that  Information  with  all  of 
us,  with  a  view  to  keeping  us  abreast  of  what  is  being  done 
in  these  areas. 

Commission  VllI  has  carried  the  title  of  Research 
Projects,  but  It  Is  really  a  by  •product,  coming  out  of  Com¬ 
mission  III  originally,  and  Its  primary  function  under  Chair¬ 
man  Bob  Shaffer  has  been  that  of  contacting  certain  organi¬ 
zations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds  to  carry  out  se¬ 
lected  training  activities. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  that  you  will  recognize  that  as 
you  read  through  the  listing  of  the  memberships  of  these 
various  committees  and  commissions  that  there  Is  opportunity 
for  anybody  coming  in  to  the  organization  now,  or  who  has 
been  in  it  for  some  time,  to  find  a  nltch  for  himself  in  a 
particular  area  In  which  he  Is  specifically  interested. 

Throtigh  these  committees  and  commissions,  obviously 
we  are  going  to  make  such  progress  as  can  be  made  In  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  meets  only  annually,  but  can  result  In  oxir 
having  a  whole  fund  of  knowledge  and  understanding,  crossing 
over  Into  various  disciplines,  and  most  of  all,  giving  status 
to  the  particular  profession  which  we  represent. 

I  recall  some  seven  years  ago,  the  very  first  of 
these  meetings  which  I  attended,  having  experience  trying  to 
head  up  a  panel.  When  the  panel  was  not  getting  off  the 
floor  very  well  In  this  whole  conceim  of  how  the  young 
people,  young  men  particularly,  get  Into  this  area  and  in 
this  vocation,  I  remember  naively  asking  the  question,  "Out 
of  what  disciplines  did  the  members  present  come?"  Not  very 
many  of  them  In  that  group  had  come  through  the  discipline 
represented  ty  the  younger  men  who  come  In  now  and  have  taken 
specific  training  In  the  field  of  personnel  and  guidance. 

Many  of  them  were  faculty  members.  Some  of  them  had  served 
as  academic  deans  and  had  moved  Into  personnel  administra¬ 
tion.  And  In  the  areas  of  actual  academic  disciplines,  ab¬ 
solutely  Incongruously  to  me,  the  largest  single  group  was 
represented  by  eleven  who  had  majored  In  mathematics.  There 
seems  to  be  little  relationship  between  a  major  In  mathe¬ 
matics  and  ultimately  becoming  a  dean  of  students,  but  ob¬ 
viously  we  are  a  product  of  a  long  experience  In  the  field 
of  education  which  results  In  our  coming  to  our  various 
posts  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds,  but  ultimately  with  the 
purpose  of  enriching  the  lives  of  young  men  and  women  stu¬ 
dents  In  our  colleges  and  universities  today. 

If  any  of  you  want  to  talk  with  me  later  on  about 
these  various  commissions  or  committees,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  talk  with  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  find  It 
worthwhile  and  enlightening,  and  I  hope  that  many  of  you 
will  Indicate  an  Interest  In  serving  on  one  of  the  committees 
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or  commlsslonB .  Thank  you,  Don.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  Thank  you,  Jim. 

Is  Shorty  Novotny  here?  I  guess  not. 

He  would  like  to  have  Jin  and  Don  stay  and  parti¬ 
cipate  In  this  panel  If  you  will;  however,  1  know  you  are 
very  busy.  If  you  need  to  run  along,  do  so,  although,  as  I 
say,  we  would  like  to  have  you  stay  If  you  can. 

In  addition  to  these  officers  of  the  Association, 
we  do  have  up  here  this  afternoon  sons  plain,  ordinary 
garden  variety  Deans,  (laughter)  who  are  here  to  share  their 
experience  and  their  lack  of  knowledge  with  you  about  the 
problews  of  Deans.  I  au  going  to  call  on  then  to  say  Just  a 
word  apiece  to  you  to  kick  things  off  here  about  their  ex¬ 
perience  In  the  field,  about  how  they  have  been  able  to  use 
this  Association  to  their  advantage,  and  In  their  work. 

lunedlately  after  this,  we  want  to  open  this  up 
for  your  (luestlons,  so  that  we  will  be  talking  about  the 
kinds  of  things  that  you  want  to  talk  about. 

The  first  menber  of  our  panel  Is  Dean  Blwood  H. 

Ball  of  Ncxifflouth  College.  Dean  Ball,  do  you  have  a  word  to 
offer? 

DEAN  BINOOD  H.  BALL  (Panel  Member):  I  do  not  know 
how  the  rest  of  the  panel  feels  about  this,  but  I  think  It 
Is  a  dirty  trick  that  we  should  have  to  follow  a  one-time 
preacher  and  a  one-time  speech  major  up  here.  (Laughter) 
Perhaps  we  will  not  all  be  quite  as  fluent  as  they  have 
been. 

I  do  not  know  how  imieh  I  can  say  —  I  should  admit 
right  now,  Jim,  that  I  suspect  I  was  a  member  of  that  band 
of  green  ribbon  wearers  that  you  mentioned  as  having  gotten 
to  this  position  by  rather  circuitous  routes,  to  say  the 
least,  and  probably  for  that  very  reason  NASPA  has  done  for 
me  what  I  am  sure  no  other  agency  or  means  could  have  done. 

It  was  only  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  so  I  am  still  very, 
very  green  myself. 

I  suspect  I  am  here  only  because  someone  by  the 
name  of  Olen  Nygreen  happened  to  know  my  name. 

I  speak  evidently  from  the  standpoint  of  liberal 
arts  colleges,  which  often  has  along  with  It  a  further  adjec¬ 
tive  "small"  (laughter)  and  this  brings  up  a  host  of  specu¬ 
lations.  I  think  It  Is  very  easy  for  a  small  college  —  and 
I  will  dispense  with  liberal  arts  and  we  will  say  small  for 
the  most  part  —  I  think  It  Is  very  easy  for  a  small  college 
dean,  at  least  as  I  have  come  In  contact  with  them  throvigh 
the  ccmference  that  I  happen  to  be  In,  the  Midwest  Conference, 
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as  1  run  aoross  them.  It  seems  to  me  It  is  possibly  a  little 
easy  to  become  intimidated  by  all  of  the  sharpies  in  this 
business  that  one  comes  in  contact  with  here,  and  really  the 
experience  here  is  tremendous  because  of  that. 

I  an  sure  our  problems  are  not  greatly  different 
from  those  of  a  larger  school.  There  may  be  some  difference 
in  the  way  certainly  that  we  have  to  go  about  handling  the 
problems  that  we  have.  The  problems  sometimes  reach  us  in 
a  little  different  fashion,  but  all  in  all,  I  think  probably 
we  come  up  with  the  same  general  types  of  problems. 

I  suspect  that  for  a  small  liberal  arts  college, 
one  of  the  prime  benefits  to  be  derived  from  NASPA  would  be 
this:  We  are  not  in  the  business  of  training  professional 
guidance  people.  We  do  not  get  the  firsthand  thrill  of  in¬ 
vestigation  in  the  field.  I  think  we  have  to  get  this  vicar¬ 
iously  from  those  of  you  who  are  dealing  firsthand  and  are  on 
the  front  lines,  so  to  speak,  in  this  rapidly  expanding  busi¬ 
ness. 


I  think  1  do  not  have  ouch  more  to  say  than  that. 

(Applause) 


CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  Thank  you,  Elwood. 

The  fourth  member  of  our  panel  is  Dean  Armour  J. 
Blackburn  of  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAN  ARMOUR  J.  BLACKBURN  (Panel  Member):  Don  has 
asked  me  to  say  what  NASPA  has  meant  to  me  and  my  institu¬ 
tion,  in  a  minute  or  two. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  1  could  not  do  Justice 
in  that  limited  period  of  time,  so  I  eun  merely  going  to  touch 
on  some  of  the  very  significant  things. 

In  the  first  place,  NASPA  has  been  more  than  a  pro¬ 
fessional  organization.  1  have  found  it  to  be  a  warm,  pro¬ 
fessional  fellowship.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  even  though 
NASPA  Includes  in  its  membership  most  of  the  Important  Insti¬ 
tutions,  it  is  small  enough,  or  it  was  small  enough  when  I 
became  a  member  about  six  yeeirs  ago,  for  me  to  get  an  immedi¬ 
ate  feeling  of  belonging,  because  I  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate  then  in  the  work  of  the  Assoclatl<xi. 

Again,  as  a  factor  of  size,  it  has  enabled  me  to 
develop  close  friendships  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
leaders  in  the  field,  and  as  a  result  of  this  friendship  to 
share  their  wisdom  and  experience  in  Informal  ways. 

NASPA  has  contributed  greatly  to  my  professional 
growth  and  development  by  providing  me  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  these  tmnual  conferences,  and  in  its  special 
training  seminars,  and  by  working  with  its  committees  and 
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coamlsslons.  Its  publloatlons  and  oommunleatlons  have  kept 
me  agreast  with  developments  In  the  field  and  with  practices 
in  other  institutions. 

Thus  my  institution  has  benefltted,  because  I  have 
been  able  not  only  to  do  a  better  Job,  but  also  to  have  a 
ready  resource  of  expez*t  experience  and  kncwledge  to  call 
uprai  to  help  me  solve  any  problems.  Only  last  weekend  two 
members  of  NASPA  were  in  Washington  attending  the  President's 
Conference.  They  lived  on  our  campus  and  shared  their  time 
between  the  President's  Conference  and  our  lnstltutl<xi  in 
helping  us  make  a  self  study  of  our  program. 

Finally,  but  by  no  means  least,  NASPA  has  given  me 
an  opportunity  or  a  source  for  optimism,  and  1  think  I  can 
illustrate  this  best  by  telling  a  story  that  the  former  Con¬ 
gressman  Upshaw  in  Qeorgla  used  to  tell.  He  said  that  he 
knew*  a  fellow  in  Georgia  by  the  name  of  Jim  who  was  the  most 
optimistic  person  he  had  ever  known.  Regardless  of  how  bad 
a  thing  was,  Jim  would  always  say,  "It  could  have  been  worse." 

So  one  of  his  friends  decided  that  he  was  going  to 
get  him  by  telling  him  something  serious,  to  which  he  could 
not  make  that  respwise.  So  he  said,  "Jim,  1  had  a  dream  last 
night  that  1  was  dead."  And  Jim  said,  "It  could  have  been 
worse . " 

He  said,  "Well,  that  wasn't  all  of  the  dream.  I 
had  a  dream  that  I  was  dead  and  went  to  hell."  And  Jim  said, 
"It  could  have  been  worse." 

He  said,  "Well,  what  could  have  been  worse  than 
dreaming  that  you  were  dead  and  had  gone  to  hell." 

Jim  said,  "It  could  have  been  so."  (Laughter) 

In  oiir  work  we  run  into  rather  difficult  problems 
and  frequently  we  are  discouraged  and  we  often  feel  pessi¬ 
mistic  possibly  that  our  sltuatlc«i  is  the  worst,  but  when  we 
come  to  a  meeting  of  this  type,  and  we  have  a  chance  to  share 
the  experiences  of  others  (laughter)  we  know  that  our  situa¬ 
tion  could  have  been  worse.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  Thank  you.  Armour. 

Now  the  final  member  of  our  panel.  This  is  one  of 
the  things  that  I  get  out  of  the  association.  He  and  I  are 
each  yeauc*  trying  to  work  out  a  way  that  I  can  trade  some  of 
my  rain  for  some  of  his  sunshine.  He  is  from  Arizona  State 
University,  our  good  friend  Dean  Wendell  Shofstall. 


DEAN  WENDELL  P.  SHOFSTALL  (Panel  Member);  Thank 
you,  Don*  There  are  Just  four  points  I  want  to  make,  because 
I  am  sure  that  the  value  we  will  get  from  this  meeting  will 
come  from  our  questions,  and  not  from  what  we  might  have  to 

say. 
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First,  you  are  entering  an  organization  that  Is 
not  a  new  organization,  but  a  changing  organlzatlcm.  We 
believe  that  from  NASPA  you  will  get  some  help  to  keep  up 
with  these  changes  In  your  profession. 

Second,  you  are  now. a  member  of  a  profession  where 
your  goals  are  defined  but  not  exactly  accepted.  We  believe 
that  if  you  participate  actively  In  this  organization  you 
may  get  some  help  In  building  a  more  acceptable  program. 

Third,  you  belcxig  to  a  profession  which  Sputnik 
has  made  Into  an  educational  frill.  We  believe  that  be Ions* 
Ing  here  and  belonging  with  us  that  we  may  be  able  to  help 
you  and  you  can  help  us  all  make  our  programs  an  Integral 
part  of  education  on  our  respective  campuses. 

Finally,  you  bel<mg  to  an  organization  that  de¬ 
mands  all  the  Integrity  you  can  muster,  not  because  Integri¬ 
ty  will  make  your  Job  easier.  It  will  merely  help  you  main¬ 
tain  the  self-respect  you  had  when  you  came  Into  It. 
(Applause) 


CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  Thank  you,  Wendell. 

Now,  this  Is  the  difficult  and  the  embarrassing 
part  of  an  audience  peu'tlcipatlon  session.  It  reminds  me 
of  another  story  of  the  man  on  his  death  bed  who  called  his 
family  about  him,  saying  he  has  one  last  thing  he  had  to 
say  to  them.  When  they  were  all  gathered,  he  told  them  that 
this  one  thing  was  that  he  and  their  mother  had  never  been 
married.  Well  of  course  there  was  a  great  silence  through 
the  room  until  the  little  six -year  old  In  the  comer  said, 
"Well,  why  don't  one  of  you  bastards  say  something?” 
(Laughter)  It  Is  In  your  hands.  (Laughter) 

Well,  there  you  are!  (Laughter) 

Seriously,  we  have  talked  a  lot  about  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  I  do  not  think  It  is  our  Intention  here  to  con¬ 
fine  this  to  matters  of  the  Association.  We  would  like  to 
talk  about  your  problems  as  new  deans  as  well  as  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association.  Who  In  a  group  this  big  has  a 
question  they  would  like  to  throw  at  one  of  these  experts? 

I  see  some  old  heads  here  too,  who  have  learned  that  they 
probably  know  less  than  they  once  thought  they  did.  Maybe 
they  have  questions  they  would  like  to  throw  Into  the  hop¬ 
per. 


DEAN  QLEN  T.  NYOREEN  (Kent  State  University):  I 
would  like  to  have  Wendell  Shofstall  clear  up  that  point 
about  this  profession  being  a  "frill."  I  am  not  content  to 
Just  leave  It  where  he  left  it. 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  Good.  Go  ahead  and  try.  Let 
us  try  to  work  without  this  thing  and  see  if  you  can  hear. 
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If  you  cannot,  will  you  raise  your  hands  and  we  will  bring 
the  panel  members  up  to  the  microphone. 

DEAN  ^OFSTALL:  Of  course  this  Is  entirely  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion.  Personally  of  course  I  do  not 
think  It  Is  a  frill  or  I  would  not  be  In  It.  But  1  feel 
that  80  m£uiy  people  on  our  campus  —  I  would  not  speak  for 
you  --  feel  that  the  survival  of  our  coimtry,  of  our  civili¬ 
zation,  does  not  depend  upon  the  type  of  thing,  the  type  of 
objectives  we  have,  but  It  depends  on  our  ability  to  build 
bigger  missiles  and  bigger  bombs  and  this  sort  of  thing,  so 
we  are  looking  for  people  with  the  brains  who  can  do  that, 
and  that  al<xie. 

Now,  nobody  will  admit  that,  but  It  seems  to  me  In 
practice  this  Is  a  problem  with  irtilch  we  have  to  work  and 
deal. 

BEAN  N7SREEN:  Okay. 

DEAN  SHOFSTALL:  This  is  what  I  meant. 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  Anybody  else  want  to  comment 

on  that? 

DEAN  NORMAN  NHITTEN  (College  of  Education,  Oswego, 
New  York):  The  last  Issue  of  Hax>per's  had  an  article  by  a 
professor  from  Brookline  College,  Professor  Boroff,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  on  what  the  American  college  catalogs  do  not  say. 

They  had  one  complete  column  devoted  to  the  "Empire  Build¬ 
ing"  activities  of  the  personnel  administrators. 

This  Is  a  national  magazine  of  high  reputation 
and  this  article  Indicated  that  personnel  administrators 
have  been  cushion -lining  the  play  pens  of  higher  education. 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  Someone  want  to  comment  on 
that?  Axmiour?  Jim? 

DEAN  SHOFSTALL:  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Parkinson  had 
us  particularly  In  mind  when  he  established  this  law,  so  I 
do  not  know  why  we  are  particularly  singled  out. 

DEAN  JOHN  L.  BLACKBURN  (University  of  Alabama): 
Maybe  Sputnik  pointed  out  some  of  the  frills,  or  gave  an 
lndleatl<Mi  of  frills,  and  I  think  the  National  Education 
Defense  Act  also  put  a  stamp  of  approval  on  student  per¬ 
sonnel  work, that  had  not  been  done  before  in  our  estimate, 
of  dealing  with  that  program. 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  Any  fxirther  comment  on  this 

point  ? 

DEAN  McLEOD:  I  think  there  is  some  Justification 
for  some  of  the  criticism,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  evasive 
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and  say  that  this  has  not  been  done  in  some  instances.  But 
I  think  there  is  also  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  that 
there  certainly  is  a  trend  and  a  very  stroig  one  on  the 
part  of  personnel  administrators  to  recognize  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  help  the  faculty,  as  they  have  invited  us 
to  do,  to  play  our  major  role  in  enriching  the  academic, 
the  intellectual  climate  of  the  Institutions  where  we  work. 
And  we  can  play  a  major  role  in  that  by  not  being  guilty  of 
enriching  and  cushion  lining  the  play  pens  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 


I  think  there  is  some  Justiflcatlai  for  the  criti¬ 
cism,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  typical  of  programs  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  guidance  on  campuses  today. 

DEAN  BLACKBURN:  I  was  going  to  say  that  someone 
has  said  that  we  are  blind  unless  we  see  that  in  the  human 
plan  nothing  is  worth  building  that  does  not  build  the  man. 
It  is  true  that  we  can  have  breakfast  in  New  York  and  pos¬ 
sibly  dinner  in  Paris,  but  unless  we  are  able  to  help  people 
to  live  together,  unless  we  build  ^  greater  understanding, 
then  we  will  be  blown  off  of  the  earth. 

So  I  think  that  it  is  not  a  frill.  It  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  thing  that  we  work  in  this  area  of  human  relations. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIOLER:  With  respect  particularly 
to  the  use  of  the  term  "Empire  building,"  I  think  there  is 
a  Justification  for  this  criticism  in  many  areas  in  which 
our  preoccupation  with  the  very  Important  problem  of  organi¬ 
zation  in  student  services  —  and  I  would  not  underestimate 
its  importance  —  but  our  preoccupation  with  it  often  falls 
to  reflect  what  should  be  a  greater  concern  with  the  real 
contribution  to  the  central  educational  and  intellectual 
objectives  of  the  institution.  Herein,  I  think,  we  are 
sometimes  vulnerable, 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  Meaning  that  we  have  not  some¬ 
how  related  ourselves,  or  properly  at  least,  to  the  central 
purposes  of  our  institution? 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Right. 

FATHER  HERMAN  J.  HAUCK:  I  am  the  Director  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  California  Province,  which  Includes  the  University 
of  San  Francisco,  Loyola,  and  the  University  of  Santa  Clara. 
I  am  not  a  dean  of  men,  but  a  past  president  of  a  university 
so  perhaps  I  can  speak  on  the  academic  approach.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  your  Association  because  I  cannot  qualify.  Part 
of  my  work  is  to  prepare  the  personnel  to  staff  work  in  your 
area. 


Correlating  from  this  point  of  "empire  building" 
to  my  real  question,  I  think  where  we  feel  that  empire 
building  is  sometimes  associated  with  your  area  of  service 
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Is  within  the  field  of  the  non -Instructional  program: 
registrar,  housing,  dining  hall,  guidance  and  counseling, 
student  activities.  Normally,  in  moot  institutions,  we 
have  a  man  in  charge  of  each  of  these.  A  student  personnel 
administrator  seems  to  be  someone  who  wants  to  have  all 
these  people  report  to  him,  because  they  are  some  how  in 
all  areas  the  ones  who  look  toward  the  student  as  a  whole 
person. 


So  presidents  and  other  officers  in  institutions 
think  the  student  personnel  administrator  wants  to  run  every¬ 
thing  that  a  dean  does  not  run,  and  In  this  sense  they  feel 
It  Is  an  accusation  of  empire  building. 

Which  leads  to  my  main  question  new.  Does  a  stu¬ 
dent  pers<winel  administrator  —  perhaps  a  call  of  hands 
would  be  indicative  of  aui  answer  to  my  question  —  have  many 
assistants  who  report  to  him,  or  does  he  do  all  these  things 
himself  in  most  of  the  institutions? 

That  is,  is  a  student  personnel  administrator  one 
to  whom  the  registrar  reports,  the  director  of  housing,  the 
director  of  dining  halls,  the  director  of  the  student  union; 
or  in  most  institutions,  perhaps  the  small  institutions, 
does  the  administrator  do  all  these  himself? 

I  feel  it  is  in  this  area  that  we  are  looking  for 
a  definition  of  the  profession  of  the  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Is  he  striving  to  do  too  much,  or  is  he  really 
a  top  flight  administrator,  much  as  an  academic  vice  presi¬ 
dent?  Is  he  on  the  vice  presidential  level? 

I  am  fuzzy  in  this  area.  If  anyone  can  speak  to 
it,  I  would  like  some  clarification. 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
areas  where  we  have  become  perhaps  over -occupied  with  the 
matter  of  organization.  Don,  do  you  want  to  comment  on 
this? 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Father  Hauck,  is  your  first 
question,  "What  is?"  and  your  second  question  perhaps,  "What 
should  be?" 


FATHER  HAUCK:  I  will  take  an  answer  on  both. 

(Laughter) 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  On  part  "a"  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  tremendous  variety,  and  the  development  of 
student  personnel  administrators  on  many  campuses  is  a  re¬ 
flection  of  a  felt  need  for  some  way  of  making  the  various 
services  more  meaningful  and  more  useful  to  the  institution. 

The  larger  the  institution  and  the  more  extensive 
the  program,  usually,  the  greater  the  problem  of  coordination 
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and  administration.  In  this  Association  there  are  Institu¬ 
tions  running  through  a  very  wide  range.  Thei^  are  Institu¬ 
tions  here  represented  where  the  chief  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministrator  Is  a  vice  chancellor.  Is  a  vice  president,  or, 
as  In  the  case  of  our  host  Institution  here,  an  executive 
dean  for  student  affairs.  There  are  others  In  which  the 
title  "dean  of  students"  Is  used  essentially  to  involve  those 
same  services.  There  are  many,  chiefly  smaller  Institutlnis, 
in  which  the  chief  student  personnel  administrator  Is  the 
president,  and  where  the  president  can  continue  to  carry 
this,  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  objects  to  it,  except  pos¬ 
sibly  the  president  himself  when  his  other  duties  become  so 
absorbing  that  he  feels  It  necessary  to  delegate  to  some 
officer,  whatever  the  title,  some  responsibility. 

I  believe  that  this  Association  has  never  attempted 
to  urge  one  particular  pattern  as  opposed  to  another,  but  has 
recognized  that  with  different  sizes  of  Institutions,  with 
different  personnel  talents  available  on  the  staffs  of  vari¬ 
ous  Institutions,  that  various  patterns  were  certainly  ap¬ 
propriate  and  should  be  recognized. 

The  change  In  the  name  of  the  Association  from 
National  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Flen,  to  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators,  was 
clearly  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration  had  become  a  major,  responsibility  oa  most  cam¬ 
puses. 


CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  I  wonder  If  Elwood  would  like 
to  comment  on  this,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  smaller 
institution? 

DEAN  BALL:  I  can  only  say  what  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion  on  my  campus  Is.  Administratively  It  would  seem  to  be 
vezy  simple,  except  that  sometimes  there  are  ramifications 
that  make  It  not  so  simple,  simply  because  we  have  fewer 
personnel. 


If  you  were  to  look  at  the  organization  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  College  you  would  find  that  there  was  a  dean  of  women 
and  a  dean  of  men.  You  would  find  that  the  academic  dean 
was  charged  on  paper  with  coordinating  the  activities  of 
these  two  offices.  Very  often  In  practice  it  does  not  go 
through  him^  and  I  suspect  we  come  then  a  little  closer  to 
what  Don  has  said.  In  many  inspects  in  actual  practice  the 
president  may  be  head  personnel  administrator. 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  Have  we  talked  to  the  point 
that  you  had.  Father? 

FATHER  HAUCK:  Yes,  however,  I  still  could  pursue 

it  more. 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
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was  a  comment  or  ({uestlon  here. 

DEAN  ABNER  L.  HANSEN  (Florida  Southern  College): 

I  want  to  partly  comment  or  answer  that  question. 

We  had  a  survey  by  the  Methodist  Board  of  Educa- 
tlc«  about  two  years  ago  and  as  a  result  of  that  survey, 
the  chart  of  organization  came  out  for  a  vice  president  of 
academic  affairs,  a  vice  president  of  business  affairs,  and 
then  the  dean  of  students,  with  direct  responsibility  to 
the  president. 

Since  then  I  have  been  getting  saddled  with  all 
kinds  of  Jobs.  Instead  of  "empire  building,"  it  seems  they 
are  shoving  things  at  me  all  the  time.  1  have  a  dean  of 
women,  and  director  of  men,  a  director  of  medical  services, 
and  frequently  the  food  services  have  been  coming  in  there 
for  some  suggestions  and  help. 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERS(Ef:  My  wife's  description  along  my 
area  of  responsibility  is  "the  university's  garbage  depart¬ 
ment."  (Laughter) 

Fred  Turner  has  a  comment. 

PAST  PRESIDENT  TURNER:  I  think  there  is  another 
answer  that  should  be  tossed  in  here.  Any  of  us  could  be 
accused  of  empire  building  if  we  were  operating  these  dif¬ 
ferent  services  Just  for  the  benefit  of  the  operation  of 
the  service.  However,  we  are  operating  these  things  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  help  students  be  better  students. 

In  other  words,  we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  make  the 
academic  environment  as  good  as  we  can  make  it. 

We  can  do  anything  we  want  to  do  with  housing, 
and  after  all  we  are  Just  running  rooming  houses.  But  if 
we  are  doing  something  with  housing  to  make  a  better  edu¬ 
cational  program,  then  there  is  some  Justification  for  it. 

I  think  you  will  look  far  within  this  group  to 
find  a  man  who  is  an  empire  builder,  who  is  trying  to  get 
things  placed  in  his  organizational  chart.  Most  of  us 
are  trying  to  get  rid  of  things  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  we 
are  finding  out  we  cannot  do  it. 

DEAN  DONAID  M.  DuSHANE  (University  of  Oregon): 
Three  comments.  As  I  have  seen  in  my  own  responsibilities 
and  those  of  ny  colleagues  elsewhere,  they  come  because 
needs  exist  which  are  not  being  filled  or  taken  care  of  or 
adequately  handled  elsewhere,  and  they  come  unasked,  some¬ 
times  unwanted. 

So  far  as  reporting  to  the  president,  or  having 
people  report  to  us,  I  think  more  often  than  not,  it  is 
the  president  saying  to  us,  "For  heaven's  sake  take  these 
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reports ,  and  you  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them  off  my 
desk." 


The  third  comment  is  that  the  surest  way  I  think 
to  failure  in  our  profession  is  to  go  out  to  be  an  empire 
builder,  I  do  not  know  a  successful  dean  who  is,  in  effect, 
grasping  for  power.  He  gets  responsibility  when  he  shows  he 
can  handle  responsibility.  It  is  a  process  of  gradual  growth 
filling  in  vacancies  and  gaps,  not  going  out  and  reaching  out 
with  tentacles  for  new  areas. 


PRESIDENT  W INBIG LER:  A  further  comment  along  the 
same  line.  Universities  have  discovered  that  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  presidency  have  reached  such  proportions 
that  this  Job  is  really  a  man -killer,  and  in  desperation. 
Boards  of  Regents  and  Trustees,  in  many  cases  have  turned 
to  management  consultants. 


There  is  an  expression  which  these  management  con¬ 
sultants  use  over  and  over  again,  which  may  be  worthy  of  a 
little  attention,  and  that  is,  the  major  problem  is  how  to 
get  decisions  made,  south  of  the  president.  It  is  this  ques- 
tlai,  how  to  get  decisions  made  south  of  the  president,  which 
is  really  responsible  for  the  form  of  this  responsibility  of 
the  central  student  personnel  administrator  in  many  campuses. 

FATHER  HAUCK:  May  I  Just  sum  up.  I  think  you  have 
hit  the  main  point  there,  Don,  that  you  are  a  profession  that 
is  in  transition.  I  think  the  theme  of  your  conference  is 
most  timely.  Prom  our  impression  of  past  performance  the 
dean  of  men  was  one  who  handled  the  housing,  discipline, 
student  activities  and  organization,  student  government. 


Now  you  are  moving  into  psychological  counseling 
and  you  might  even  move  up  into  admissions,  freshmen  orienta¬ 
tion  comes  in  there,  and  health  services.  It  is  in  this  area 
of  fuzziness  now  that  a  new  profession  is  evolving,  and  I 
think  it  has  to  move  up  to  vice  presidential  status  and 
stature.  But  it  is  right  in  that  transition  stage  where  ac¬ 
cusations  of  trying  to  aggrandize  yourselves  is  coming  about. 


I  think  you  do  have  to  fight  off  things  that  do  not 
in  themselves  fit  into  a  cluster  of  services  that  is  this. 
Maybe  another  fifth  wheel  is  needed  in  the  university  besides 
the  purely  instructional,  financial,  public  relations,  and 
student  services.  There  may  be  a  fifth  borderline  area 
which  is  a  mixture,  which  may  require  another  vice  presi¬ 
dent  to  get  these  decisions  south  of  the  presidency. 

DSAN  McIiEOD:  May  I  speak  to  part  of  that.  All  of 
us,  I  think,  as  we  look  at  our  particular  institution,  would 
observe  the  fact  that  as  the  demands  are  constantly  and  in¬ 
creasingly  made  upon  faculty,  particularly  the  younger  fac¬ 
ulty  who  seek  advancement  and  progress  in  their  particular 
professions,  they  become  less  and  less  Involved  in  any 
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assoclatlixi  with  students  other  than  academic  association 
and  in  the  classroom. 

As  a  oonse<iuenoe  of  that ,  and  the  denunds  made 
upon  them,  in  contrast  to  what  existed  25  or  30  years  ago 
when  the  faculty  played  a  very  major  role  on  most  of  our 
campuses  in  the  total  life  of  the  student,  today  he  is 
primarily  a  function  within  a  classroom  and  acts  as  an  aca¬ 
demic  adviser  at  most.  As  a  personal  adviser  he  is  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated  from  the  scene,  and  as  a  consequence  I 
think  that  the  responsibilities  have  increased  in  this  area 
for  the  student  personnel  worker. 

CHAIRMAN  ANDBRSCMf:  Of  course,  this  is  subject  to 
a  great  individual  variation  between  institutions. 

DEAN  HcLBOD:  Yes,  and  individual  professors. 

DEAN  SHOPSTALL:  I  do  not  know  if  it  will  be  as 
helpful  to  you  as  it  seems  to  have  been  to  me.  One  concept 
which  has  helped  me  in  thinking  about  this  profession  is 
that  before  you  can  think  of  ai^r  profession,  any  Job,  you 
must  think  of  three  things,  and  try  to  keep  these  three  in 
balance,  and  if  you  stress  one  to  the  neglect  of  the  other, 
I  think  you  will  get  in  trouble.  One  is  aim  and  ultimate 
goal.  Two  is  function,  which  relates  to  sort  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  people  who  want  to  know  how  you  do  what.  And,  three 
is  organization.  It  has  helped  me  to  always  try  to  keep 
these  three  in  mind  all  the  time  in  keeping  a  balance  and 
doing  the  Job  which  has  been  pretty  well  described  here  in 
many  ways. 


CHAIRMAN  ANDERSONi  Are  there  any  other  comments? 

DEAN  BLACKBURN:  I  was  interested  in  the  Father's 
observation  about  the  fifth  wheel,  where  he  felt  that  there 
were  some  of  these  things  that  did  not  belong  together,  and 
therefore  we  should  have  student  government  and  housing  and 
so  forth  in  one  area,  and  the  psychological  and  the  health 
and  so  forth.  Would  you  explore  that  a  little  more.  Father? 

FATHER  HAUCE:  Well,  I  do  not  know.  Dean,  whether 
I  would  draw  the  line  between  those  areas  you  mentioned. 

The  old  practice  of  the  dean  of  men  was  the  disciplinarian 
of  student  life,  to  see  that  they  got  housing,  took  care  of 
their  health,  directed  and  moderated  and  counseled  student 
activities. 

The  deans  and  Instructors,  on  the  academic  side, 
felt  that  such  things  as  testing  and  guidance  looked  more 
towards  the  academic  and  the  degree  progreus,  admissions 
looked  toward  that.  Some  of  the  co-currlcular  activities  — 
drama,  debating,  nuslc  —  looked  towards  their  side  of  the 
picture.  They  would  rather  have  those  under  departmental 
control,  rather  than  move  over  as  though  they  were  non- 
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Instruetiooalf  non-academic  areas.  I  think  the  growth  of 
your  profession  has  been  towards  taking  those  areas  —  ad¬ 
missions,  counseling,  departmental  student  organizations  — 
over  Into  what  formerly  has  been  mostly  a  police  Job,  you 
might  say,  on  the  campus. 

They  feel  you  have  been  picking  away  at  their 
particular  area  there.  I  think  It  Is  In  there,  that  that 
area  cries  for  need  and  service,  because  It  Is  neither  the 
policeman's  Job  nor  the  dean  and  the  faculty's  Job  that 
lies  out  there  fallow  to  develop.  I  think  you  are  growing 
to  take  It  over,  and  It  needs  organization  and  direction 
and  Integration. 

But  whether  you  should  take  it  all  over  Is  the 
point  I  am  feeling  toward.  Maybe  you  are  taking  on  too 
much,  and  there  should  be  maybe,  besides  your  fourth  wheel, 
a  fifth  wheel  to  take  these  fringe  areas,  these  mutual  In¬ 
terest  areas.  Something  like  that. 

DEAN  PHILIP  S.  AMBROSE  (New  Mexico  State  Univer¬ 
sity):  To  me,  the  thing  that  he  said  Is  a  great  danger  In 
our  situation.  He  mentioned  that  more  and  more  there  are 
things  that  we  are  doing,  and  our  academic  friends  In  the 
classroom  are  doing  less  and  less.  To  me,  that  Is  a  real 
shame.  I  think  all  of  us,  as  deans  of  students  ought  to  be 
trying  to  work  ourselves  out  of  a  Job  all  the  time  by  In¬ 
volving  the  faculty  so  they  are  not  Just  a  mathematics 
teacher.  I  have  a  colleague  irtio  says,  "I  am  not  a  teacher, 
I  am  a  mathematician.”  That  Is  terrible  In  my  opinion. 

This  Is  the  evil  of  bigness. 

I  spent  a  number  of  years  In  personnel  work  In 
Industry  and  there  were  a  number  of  techniques  there  that 
were  used.  I  think  we  can  learn  something  from  them,  and 
that  Is  to  get  the  personnel  problem  back  to  the  straw  boss 
and  to  the  foremzm;  or  to  the  person  In  the  classroom, 
whether  he  Is  a  mathematician  or  English  teacher,  or  what 
have  you. 


To  me  that  Is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  we  ought  to 
think  In  those  terms,  because  this  area  of  specialization 
has  many  problems  and  dangers,  as  I  see  It. 

DEAN  PETER  H.  ARMACOST  (Augsburg  College):  We 
have  been  talking  about  the  tendency  to  take  on  too  many 
responsibilities  or  get  over -burdened,  yet  It  seems  to  me 
there  Is  one  area  where  we  ought  to  think  about  tedclng  on 
more,  and  this  particular  context  of  being  an  empire  build¬ 
er  Is  not  particularly  derogatory.  That  Is  the  area  that 
there  may  be  a  tenden^  to  exclude  the  Dean  of  Students  or 
student  personnel  administrators  from  the  educational  policy 
committees  or  things  like  that. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  our  Job  effectively  In 
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complementing  the  academic  program,  we  have  to  be  included 
here  and  seek  to  be  represented  in  these  areas  in  order  to 
make  our  beet  contribution  in  the  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  and  in  the  co-curr icular .  So  we  need  to  reach  out  in 
some  areas,  where  we  want  to  avoid  it  in  others. 

DEAN  WILLIAM  R.  BUTLER  (Ohio  University):  I 
would  like  to  make  cn«  observation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
part  of  the  reason  for  the  development  of  the  organization 
in  recent  years  has  paralleled  the  laz^e  development  of  the 
dormitory  programs,  and  the  fraternity  programs  on  the  col¬ 
lege  campuses.  With  these  large  enrollments  has  come  a  new 
look  at,  or  a  need  for  looking  at,  managing  these  programs 
and  training  staff  members  to  organize  and  run  these  pro¬ 
grams. 


I  think  it  is  here  where  NASPA  can  make  a  real 
ccmtrlbution  in  developing  sound  ideas  and  techniques, 
training  people,  training  student  personnel  workers  to  get 
their  feet  on  the  ground  before  they  get  out  into  the  field 
Itself.  I  cannot  see  any  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  residence  halls  or  in  the  large  fraternity 
programs.  I  think  they  are  here  to  stay,  and  they  are  going 
to  continue  to  develop. 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  Well  have  we  worked  that  one 
over?  (Laughter)  Is  there  another  line  somebody  would  like 
to  start  us  on? 


DEAN  McLBOD:  Don,  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment, 
probably  speaking  out  of  not -too -much  experience  in  this 
area,  but-  having  had  so  much  experience  on  college  campuses 
that  ny  mother  was  worried  whether  I  would  ever  leave  col¬ 
lege.  She  was  greatly  concerned  when  the  war  came  and  I 
told  her  I  was  now  at*  William  and  Mary  College  at  Virginia, 
and  she  said,  "Aren't  you  going  to  ever  leave  college?” 
After  all,  I  Joined  the  Navy,  but  that  is  where  they  sent 
me.  (Laughter) 


I  think  one  of  the  great  dangers  is  that  we  should 
cease  to  be  deems  of  students,  and  this  cem  be  a  strange  re¬ 
mark  to  make,  except  that  we  become  so  much  administration, 
and  become  so  strongly  administrators,  become  so  Involved 
with  our  staffs,  that  we  do  not  see  a  sufficient  number  of 
students  to  even  feel  the  pulse  of  their  thinking,  and  have 
the  close  intimate  relatl<mshlp  with  them  that  we  ovight  to 
have  to  such  degree  as  we  can. 

I  know  that  I  have  been  subjected  to  criticism 
because  I  spend  time  with  students.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
is  time  wasted.  The  great  danger  to  the  person  —  whether 
it  is  thrust  upon  him  or  whether  he  seeks  it  —  is  that  he 
should  lose  his  intimate  contact  with  the  students  as 
people,  and  we  mast  strive  to  constantly  get  to  know  them 
better,  otherwise  we  fall  miserably. 
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DIRECTOR  HOVARD  DAVIS  ( Soutfawestern  Illinois): 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  oup  relatlcmshlp  to  the 
women  deans,  and  I  wonder  If  we  can  get  a  historical  dis¬ 
cussion  and  background  of  the  division  here,  and  what  Is 
our  relationship  with  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Deans? 


CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  Who  would  like  to  lecture  on 
this  subject?  (Laughter)  Don,  you  are  the  spokesman  for 
the  Association. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIOLER:  Historically,  there  was  the 
National  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Women,  which 
changed  its  name  to  the  National  Association  of  Women  Deans 
and  Counselors.  I  choke  on  that,  because  I  do  not  like 
nouns  used  as  adjectives,  even  when  they  are  feminine. 
(Laughter)  But  that  is  what  they  are  known  as,  and  this 
organization  was  the  National  Association  of  Deans  and 
Advisers  of  Men. 


Incidentally,  NAWDC  has  individual,  personal  mem¬ 
bership  and  it  includes  people,  women  deans  and  advisers  in 
secondary  schools  as  well  as  institutions  of  higher  eduoa- 
tlcxi. 

NADAM  has  always  had  institutional  membership  and 
while  it  was  NADAM,  obviously  it  was  limited  to  men.  Since 
that  time.  It  is  an  organization  of  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  there  have  been  on  occasion  official 
representatives  of  our  member  institutions  who  have  been 
women,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be.  I 
do  not  see  any  here  today,  but  there  probably  will  be  in 
the  course  of  the  meeting.  It  mainly  is  traditlcmal,  and 
there  is  not  any  doubt  but  that  in  the  future  the  number  of 
women  in  attendance  at  these  meetings  will  increase,  and 
that  our  regular  voting  members  —  that  is  the  instituticmal 
members,  the  institutional  z^pre sen tat Ives  —  the  voting 
representatives  from  the  member  institutions  will  include 
more  women. 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
stories  that  moderators  and  speakers  tell  at  the  sessions 
of  this  conference. 


PRESIDENT  WINBIOLER:  Well,  we  hope  it  may. 

( Laughter ) 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  Does  anybody  else  have  any¬ 
thing  on  his  chest  that  he  would  like  to  get  off  here? 


FATHER  HAUCE:  Just  one  other  question.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  here  are  actually  new  members,  but  perhaps  I 
can  assume  there  are  a  good  number.  If  so,  I  would  word  the 
question,  is  the  profession  growing  large  —  that  is,  in 
great  proportion,  or  Is  there  a  great  turnover  in  the  active 
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staff?  (Laughter)  I  am  thinking  of  longevity  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  men  In  this  profession  have.  Will  somebody 
speak  to  that? 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  Who  feels  qualified  here? 

PRESIDEirr  WINBIOLER:  I  want  to  quote  my  colleague 
here.  Vice  President  McLeod,  who  said,  that  Is  about  as  wise 
as  most  Jesuit  questions,  sir.  The  answer  Is  both.  The 
profession,  I  think.  Is  growing  with  the  growth  of  higher 
education.  There  are  many  changes  taking  place.  You  are 
right  In  thinking  that  our  particular  sphere  of  educational 
activity  Is  In  a  period  of  transition.  The  organization 
has  been  Increasing,  I  think,  Carl,  at  the  rate  of  about  10 
member  Institutions  a  year. 

SECRETARY  KNOX:  Fifteen. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIOIJSR:  Fifteen  a  year.  There  has 
been  no  special  effort  to  recruit  new  members,  or  member 
assoclatlms.  I  would  gather  that  we  have  had  about  fif¬ 
teen  this  last  year.  There  are  many  more  than  fifteen  here 
so  probably  only  hald  a  dozen  of  you  are  from  new  member 
Institutions.  Most  of  you  who  are  new  are  new  In  the  posi¬ 
tion.  There  Is  a  big  turnover  In  these  responsibilities. 

Also,  since  there  Is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
delegates  who  may  attend  from  a  member  Institution,  wher- 
evex*  our  conference  Is  held.  It  Is  common  for  a  number  of 
representatives  from  nearby  Institutions  to  attend.  So  I 
am  sure  that  some  of  the  green  ribbons  here  are  being  worn 
by  people  who  are  not  the  voting  delegates  from  their  In¬ 
stitutions,  but  who  are  attending  the  sessions  for  the 
first  time,  and  they  are  very  welcome. 

DEAN  ROBERT  C.  OOODRIDOE  (University  of  Redlands): 
When  I  attended  the  meeting  for  new  deans  at  French  Lick,  I 
asked  the  question,  why  this  group  could  not  meet  so  that 
some  of  us  from  the  west  coast  could  also  attend  APOA.  I 
would  wish  to  thank  the  perscn  or  persons  responsible  for 
putting  this  meeting  at  a  time  which  those  of  us  who  would 
like  to  meet  with  APQA  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  I  think  practically  all  of 
the  executive  committee  Is  here  and  they  should  take  note 
of  your  comment,  since  we  were  discussing  this  morning  the 
possibility  of  going  to  a  June  date.  I  believe  that  there 
will  be  a  survey  sometime  early  In  the  coming  year  of  the 
assoclatlcxi  as  to  this  matter  of  dates.  This  Is  one  factor 
which  I  know  will  be  taken  Into  account. 

Have  we  worn  you  out?  I  want  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  panel  who  are  the  "legitimate"  speakers  on  this  pro¬ 
gram,  and  you  folks  out  In  frcwit.  There  Is  one  officer  of 
the  Association  I  have  not  Introduced,  and  I  should.  He  Is 
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the  real  workhorse  of  the  organization^  Dean  Carl  Knox, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Secret ary -Treasurer  of  the 
Association.  (Applause) 

Also  I  would  like  to  Introduce  your  Convention 
Director,  Dean  Qlen  Nygreen,  of  Kent  State  Unlversl'ty.  Do 
you  have  announcements,  Qlen? 

DEAN  QLEN  T.  NYQREEN  (Ccviference  Chairman):  No, 
except  dinner  Is  at  six -thirty  sharp.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  ANDBRSCW:  Thank  you. 

Is  Shorty  here?  I  never  can  tell  whether  he  Is 
standing  up  somewhere  In  the  audience  or  not.  (Laughter) 

I  thank  you  all,  and  we  are  adjourned  until 

dinner. 

...  The  Orientation  Meeting  adjourned  at  flve- 
flfteen  o’clock  ... 
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THURSDAY  EYENINa  DINNER  SESSION 


April  7,  i960 

The  Opening  Dinner  for  the  Forty -Second  Anniver¬ 
sary  Conference  convened  at  seven -forty -five  o'clock.  Execu¬ 
tive  Dean  Wllllaa  S.  Guthrie,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
President-elect,  NASPA,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  GUTHRIE:  May  I  ask  you  to  stand,  please. 
The  Invocation  will  be  given  by  the  Reverend  Father  Klip, 
Dean  of  Loyola  of  Los  Angeles.  Father  Klip. 

REVEREND  AlfRED  J.  KILP,  S.J.  (Dean,  Lcqrola  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Los  Angeles):  Gathered  together  for  this  gen¬ 
ing  prayer,  we  ask  of  Thee,  our  God  and  our  Lord  and  Father, 
Thy  blessing  and  light,  for  the  Natl<xial  Association  of 
Student  Personnel  Administrators. 

We  ask  of  Thee  to  so  direct  our  actions  that 
every  word  and  work  of  ours  may  begin  and  end  for  Thy 
greater  honor  and  glory.  Amen. 

. . .  Dinner  was  served  . . . 

CHAIRMAN  GUTHRIE:  It  supposedly  happened  on  some¬ 
body's  college  campus  that  a  Korean  student  who  had  come 
thousands  of  miles  for  his  education  In  an  American  univer¬ 
sity  complained  about  the  orlentatlcx:  program.  He  said  that 
he  had  not  come  all  this  distance  to  be  oriented  and  he 
asked  Instead  to  be  oxidized.  (Laughter) 

Having  said  so,  would  you  like  to  orient  your 
chairs  to  the  head  table.  If  you  care  to  look  this  way.  I 
want  to  thank  both  of  you.  (Laughter) 

In  the  name  of  the  officers,  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Institutional  representatives  of  this  As¬ 
sociation,  with  great  pride  and  pleasure  I  open  the  42nd 
annual  conference  of  NASPA.  Those  of  you  who  are  new  to 
the  Association  this  year  might  want  to  know  the  Identity 
of  the  officers  and  the  executive  committee  who  are  here  at 
the  head  table,  so  may  I  do  this  very  quickly. 

...  Introduction  of  Officers  and  Guests  ... 

CHAIRMAN  GUTHRIE:  I  want  to  say  that  at  seven - 
thirty  this  morning  or  thereabouts  I  looked  out  and  saw 
the  only  pleasant  weather  we  have  had  In  Ohio  In  six  months 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  this  Is  Just  one  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  visiting  deans.  I  thought  I  saw  some  of  Bob 
Beaty's  Florida  sunshine,  and  perhaps  some  of  Don  Wlnblg- 
ler's  California  sunshine,  and  maybe  some  of  the  Arizona 
climate  that  Wendell  Shofstall  has  brought  us.  There  might 
be  some  of  that  Colorado  air  from  Juan  Reid's  Colorado. 
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Bren  the  fine  Puerto  Rleo  combination  of  sun  and  balmy 
breezes  which  Dean  Qarcla-Bottarl  brings  us  from  the  west 
campus  of  the  Itolverslty  of  Puerto  Rleo.  So  may  I  say  on 
behalf  of  the  Ohio  State  delegation  here,  we  are  most  grate¬ 
ful  emd  why  didn't  you  come  earlier  and  why  won't  you  stay 
longer? 


By  the  middle  of  the  day  I  noticed  that  the  mld- 
westem  delegations  had  arrived  because  there  was  a  little 
cloudiness  and  a  little  rain  and  I  felt  right  at  home 
again.  But  we  will  count  on  the  other  contributions  that 
you  made  as  deans  here  to  be  matched  by  the  bright  day  that 
you  brought  along  today. 

Now,  1  have  not  bragged  about  the  Ohio  weather, 
but  I  do  want  to  point  with  pride  to  some  of  our  Ohio  State 
University  people  who  are  our  special  guests  here,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  deans  and  part  of  our  dean's  offices,  but 
because  they  are  our  very  best  university  representatives 
and  chosen  for  that  reason.  Nay  I  just  ask  each  of  them 
to  stand  as  I  call  names.  In  couples.  [Introduction  of 
Quests] 


1  think  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  ask  that  we 
have  our  representatives  from  other  assoclatlois  Intro¬ 
duced,  and  for  that  pxirpose  Dean  Jack  Clevenger  will  Join 
us  here. 


DEAN  CLEVENaER:  Thank  you,  Bm.  We  are  favored 
at  this  conference  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  people 
representing  other  professional  associations  and  organiza¬ 
tions.  We  hope  we  have  Identified  who  are  here  with  us 
tonight.  The  others  who  are  coming  tomorrow  we  will  catch 
at  later  sessions  of  our  conference. 

...  Introduction  of  Quests  from  other  profes¬ 
sional  associations  and  organizations  ... 

CHAIRNAN  QirrHRIE:  Thank  you.  Jack  Clevenger  Is 
serving  as  chairman  of  Commission  I  In  our  relationships 
with  other  groups,  so  It  Is  quite  appropriate  that  Jack 
had  that  particular  part  to  play  In  the  Introductions  he 
made. 


Nay  I  tell  you  that  President  Novice  Fawcett  of 
Ohio  State  University  Is  meeting  with  his  board  of  trustees 
tonight  and  tomorrow,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  here  to 
express  a  personal  and  official  greeting  of  the  University. 
He  will  do  this  at  the  afternoon  session  tomorrow  lnsteau3. 

I  think  you  probably  understand  why  the  board  of  trustees 
may  take  precedence  over  the  visiting  deans.  (Laughter) 
Although  I  am  sure  he  would  not  have  wanted  me  to  say  It 
that  way  to  you.  (Laughter) 

He  did  say  for  me  to  say  this,  that  he  thought  he 
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would  be  hwlored  to  have  his  representation  here  Introduced 
by  these  members  of  the  teaching  staff  and  their  academic 
deanSf  who  were  introduced  at  a  little  earlier  time.  With¬ 
out  belaboring  the  point,  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the 
personnel  deans  understand  fully  that  the  central  purpose  of 
the  university  is  served  first  by  the  academic  deans  and  the 
members  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  that  the  deans  of  students,  the  personnel  deans. 
Join  in  the  Important  work  of  the  university,  recognizing 
that  the  central  feature  is  the  learning  process  which  takes 
place  with  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  «md  the  stu¬ 
dents  . 


We  Join  in  all  this,  and  the  fact  that  you  are 
here  tonight  and  honoring  us  as  the  representatives  of 
this  university,  is  a  fact  of  Importance. 

There  are  of  course  some  conference  announcements. 
I  think  I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  conference  chairman 
and  let  Dean  Glen  Nygreen  make  some  conference  announce¬ 
ments. 


CONFERENCE  CHAIRMAN  NV3REEN:  Thank  you.  Bill.  1 
will  make  these  brief.  I  must  first  call  your  attention  to 
the  work  of  Az*no  Nowotny  as  Placement  Chairman  for  NASPA. 

His  headquarters  are  in  Room  2l8  and  they  will  be  in  busi¬ 
ness  beginning  at  nine  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  So  any  of 
you  who  wish  to  talk  with  him  may  do  so. 

The  liincheon  tables  tomorrow,  aec(n*dlng  to  the  45 
topics  listed  in  your  bulletin,  are  carried  on  the  bulletin 
boards  outside,  and  if  you  wish  to  reserve  a  place  at  a 
table  for  discussion  of  a  particular  topic,  you  may  do  so 
by  signing  up  any  time  before  12:13  tomorrow  noon. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  also  to  the  exhibits 
arranged  in  the  foyer,  exhibits  of  housing  developments  at  a 
number  of  our  member  Institutions.  These  have  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  work  of  Dean  Noble  Hendrix  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Miami,  and  Dean  Jack  Matthews  of  the  University  of 
Hlssovirl. 


1  think  I  should  Introduce  to  you  at  this  moment 
three  men  who  are  architects,  here  to  talk  about  some  of 
the  exciting  things  they  are  doing,  and  so  that  you  will 
know  them  by  name,  1  should  Just  like  to  call  upon  them  to 
stand  and  be  identified.  Mr.  King  Graf  of  the  Hellmuth, 
Obata  and  Kassabaum  compemy  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Shay  and  Mr. 
Conran  of  the  firm  of  Howells,  Lewis,  Shay  and  Associates 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Shay  and  Mr.  Conrein  I 
think  are  here  in  the  back  comer.  They  will  be  available 
to  answer  your  questims,  and  I  am  sure  they  have  some  in¬ 
teresting  stories  to  tell  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 


CHAIRMAN  GUTHRIE:  You  will  see  additional 
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evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  hard  working  con¬ 
ference  chairman  who  has  done  a  remarkable  Job  of  putting 
the  conference  together,  and  I  think  there  will  be  an  occa¬ 
sion  at  a  later  date  to  express  this  again. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  announcements.  Nay 
I  ask  Mrs.  William  Quthrle,  one  of  my  closest  friends, 
(laughter)  to  make  an  announcement. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  S.  QimiRIB:  Mrs.  Hylln  Ross  and  I 
welcome  all  the  ladles  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
brought  along  with  your  husbands  tonight.  We  would  like 
to  have  you  meet  with  us  Immediately  following  this  banquet 
In  Room  1337.  You  reach  It  by  turning  to  the  right  at  the 
outside  of  this  ballroom  and  taking  the  elevators  In  the 
tower  to  the  13th  floor.  We  will  all  be  going,  so  I  do  not 
think  we  will  lose  any  of  you.  We  do  want  you  to  come  and 
meet  each  other  and  talk  about  the  next  two  days. 

CHAIRMAN  GUTHRIE:  I  had  noticed  that  the  ladles 
were  here,  and  I  think  It  Is  one  of  the  extra  features  of 
the  conference.  Just  so  that  we  will  not  miss  anything,  I 
wonder  If  all  the  ladles  would  stand  right  now,  and  let  the 
men  say  hello.  (Laughter  and  applause  as  the  ladles  arose) 

Her  reference  In  saying  that  the  ladles  were  al<mg 
with  their  dean  husbands,  reminds  me  of  a  conversation  we 
had  at  the  breakfast  table  on  Monday  of  this  week.  I  had 
my  desk  calendar  with  me,  from  the  office,  and  Jane  was 
leafing  through  It  trying  to  find  an  open  time  --  the  deans, 
I  know,  would  understand  this  —  when  we  could  bring  a  stu¬ 
dent  group  In  the  house  during  the  next  week  for  an  enter¬ 
taining  evening  (entertaining  for  us  at  least).  As  she 
was  leafing  through  It  she  said  to  me,  "Who  Is  the  Oonly 
that  you  are  eating  dinner  with?"  Which  reminds  me  of  a 
story,  and  then  I  will  finish  that  one.  (Laughter) 

There  was  a  man  who  prided  himself  on  being 
called  "R.6."  R.  B.  Smith  was  his  name.  He  hated  to  be 
called  Robert  Bruce  Smith,  which  was  his  full  name.  And 
when  he  was  a  speaker  at  a  banquet  one  evening,  a  toast¬ 
master  who  did  not  know  about  his  preference  for  R.  B.,  was 
to  introduce  him.  So  In  a  quick  moment,  the  Smith  handed 
a  note  to  the  toastmaster  on  which  he  had  written  "R.  B. 
Smith."  But  then  he  had  thought,  I  had  better  make  It 
clear,  so  then  he  put  R.  only  and  B.  only  Smith.  And  he 
was  Introduced  of  course,  as  you  would  guess,  as  Ronly 
Bonly  Smith.  (Laughter) 

Now  back  to  ray  calendar.  (Laughter)  As  the 
deans  well  know,  you  have  Invitations  to  Join  student 
groups  and  sometimes  they  say,  "Be  sure  to  bring  your 
wife."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  at  the  stage  where  th^ 
Invite  my  wife  and  it  is  a  question  of  whether  I  am  the 
feature  at  all.  I  am  learning  this.  But  this  was  a 
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fraternity  banquet  and  I  had  been  Invited,  but  1  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  I  did  not  embarrass  ny  wife,  because  she  was 
not  invited,  and  I  had  written  on  my  calendar  W.  G.  only, 
and  the  Mr.  Gonly  (laughter)  is  thereby  explained.  (Laugh¬ 
ter) 


I  have  two  more  announcements.  There  are  copies 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Association,  which  will  be  at 
the  registration  desk  tomorrow,  and  if  you  wait  about  a  half 
hour  after  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting,  they  will  also  be 
at  the  registration  desk  following  the  close  of  this  meeting. 
You  may  want  to  pick  up  copies  of  the  constitution,  because 
there  are  some  minor  changes  proposed  at  the  meeting  tomor¬ 
row.  So  this  will  give  you  an  advance  look  at  the  constltu- 
tl(m.  [Further  euuiouncements] 

Just  a  word  about  this  conference  and  its  place  as 
the  Joe  Park  Memorial  Conference.  There  will  be  a  short 
memorial  statement  or  two  made  at  the  memorial  banquet 
Saturday  night  at  the  Ohio  Union,  but  I  thought  you  might 
want  to  know  two  things  about  the  occasion  here. 

This  is  the  Rotary  Club  meeting  place,  which  is 
Joe  Park's  favorite  club,  and  Joe  over  the  years  of  his 
service  at  Ohio  State  University  as  dean  was  a  loyal  and 
reguleu*  member  of  the  Columbus  Rotary  Club  in  these  halls. 

He  instituted  the  practice  of  Introducing  student 
guests  at  each  Rotary  Club  meeting  in  this  room,  auid  to 
this  day  the  practice  is  carried  on  whereby  the  International 
students  are  brought  one  by  one  and  Introduced  at  our  regular 
Rotary  meetings  in  this  room.  So  the  first  banquet  here  for 
this  conference  has  some  Joe  Park  significance,  because  it 
meets  in  this  peurtlcular  room. 

I  might  mention  also  that  the  Deshler  family,  for 
which  the  original  Deshler  hotel,  now  the  Deshler -Hilton, 
was  named  had  an  Ohio  State  University  reference  of  import¬ 
ance  because  the  Deshler  family  contributed  the  first  money 
which  was  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  Library,  and  the  monumental  structure  and  the 
millions  of  volumes  in  our  current  library  are  the  out¬ 
growth  of  this  original  gift  of  money  which,  a  year  before 
the  university  opened  its  doors,  the  gift  was  made  from  the 
Deshler  family  so  that  we  would  have  first  of  all  a  library 
even  before  we  had  a  building,  or  students,  or  faculty.  So 
again,  there  is  some  significance  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  this  peu?tlcular  place  tonight. 

All  of  you  are  distinguished  people.  I  hope  you 
will  forgive  us  for  the  fact  that  we  have  not  introduced 
each  and  every  one  of  you,  but  in  closing  the  introductions 
I  would  like  to  introduce  the  Past  Presidents  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  who  are  in  attendance  here  tonight.  (Introduc¬ 
tion  of  Past  Presidents  of  NASPA  in  attendance] 
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The  Introduction  of  the  President,  for  the  Presi¬ 
dential  address,  will  be  made  by  Dean  of  Students  Fred 
Turner  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  man  with  an  envi¬ 
able  record  on  his  oim  campus,  first  as  a  part  time  helper 
in  Pioneer  Dean  Tomnv^  Arlcle  Clark's  first  dean's  office, 
and  I  think  1  mean,  first  dean's  office,  and  succeeding  him 
as  Dean  of  Men,  subsequently  Dean  of  Students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  Fred  Turner  also  has  this  enviable 
record  of  long  time  service  to  this  Associatlmi,  first  as 
NADAM  and  now  as  NASPA,  immediate  past  president,  Fred 
Turner,  who  will  Introduce  the  President.  (Applause) 

PAST  PRESIDENT  TURNER:  Bill,  Members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators, 
their  wives,  and  Quests:  First  of  all  let  me  say  to  you. 
Bill,  you  do  not  need  to  feel  badly  at  all  about  that  story 
that  did  not  click,  because  it  went  over  real  well  in  the 
session  this  afternoon.  (Laughter)  Vlhlch  all  goes  to  show, 
if  you  dcm't  attend  everything,  you  will  find  that  your 
stories  have  already  been  told.  (Laughter)  That  is  Mo.  1. 

Number  Two,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  welcome  Hank 
Hullflsh  back  to  this  organization,  because  Hank  spoke  to 
us  seventeen  years  ago  and  presented  a  splendid  paper  down 
at  the  Cincinnati  meeting,  which  you  can  read  if  you  dig  out 
your  minutes  of  previous  years.  He  is  back  with  us  again, 
and  this  is  a  real  pleasure.  Hemk  is  a  fellow  Illinl,  and 
you  cannot  pass  over  things  of  that  kind.  (Laughter) 

Now,  as  to  the  introduction  of  our  speaker  to¬ 
night.  He  said  he  was  not  going  to  make  a  very  long  address 
himself,  so  I  think  that  leaves  the  field  clear.  We  can  all 
talk  Just  as  long  as  we  please.  (Laughter) 

So  I  think  first  of  all  I  will  talk  a  little  while 
about  Stanford  University  and  NADAM  and  NASPA,  because  there 
was  a  splendid  record  of  previous  work  in  the  Association. 
George  Culver  was  the  first  mem  to  appeem  in  the  Association 
from  Standord.  He  appeemed  in  1926,  at  the  Minneapolis 
meeting.  There  were  47  people  present  at  ^hat  meeting. 

Then  George  was  President  of  NADAM  in  1929  and  presided  at 
the  Washington,  D.  C.  meeting  with  73  people  present.  The 
most  that  ever  attended  any  meeting  before  that  had  been  50. 
When  George  Culver  retired  in  .1938  he  was  succeeded  by  John 
Bunn,  1938-45,  and  many  of  you  will  remember  John.  John 
was  a  basketball  coach  prior  to  becoming  dean  of  students, 
and  moved  back  into  athletic  work  after  he  left  the  work  at 
Stanford . 


Incidentally,  the  first  recollection  that  I  have 
of  any  one  ever  mentioning  really  a  psychiatric  implication 
for  people  in  our  organization  came  from  George  Culver  at  tbs 
Colorado  meeting.  Do  you  remember  that,  Don?  George  pulled 
out  of  the  hat  some  new  ideas  that-  no  one  had  presented  be¬ 
fore  and  did  it  very  well.  He  did  it  awfully  well. 
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Incidentally,  George  Culver  was  one  of  the  great 
old  timers  of  the  organization.  You  never  did  toiow  him,  or 
did  you  know  him? 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Yes,  I  knew  him. 

PAST  PRESIDEirr  TURNER:  He  was  a  great  man  and  a 
distinguished  man  In  the  organization,  and  a  great  person. 
John  Bunn  was  succeeded  hy  John  Stalnaker,  Dean  of  Students 
at  Stanford,  1946-4?.  He  moved  on  to  become  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  program,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Larry  Elmpton  who  was  the  Dean  of  Students 
there  In  1949,  who  has  Just  now  resigned  as  President  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Don  took  over  In  1930,  and  he  has  not  missed  a 
meeting  of  our  organization  since.  So  I  do  not  know  Just 
what  Is  going  to  happen  to  Don.  Larry  moved  on  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  as  President.  John  Stalnaker  went  to 
the  National  Merit  Scholarship.  So  I  suppose  something  will 
happen  one  of  these  days  to  Don,  and  he  will  be  moving  on  to 
sooie  greater  field. 

He  was  boivi  In  Alexis,  Illinois,  so  It  keeps  Il¬ 
linois  In  prominence  all  the  way  through.  We  do  not  want 
to  miss  any  opportunities.  He  was  born  June  3,  1909>  He 
graduated  from  Monmouth  College  In  1931 •  He  received  his 
Master's  and  Doctorate  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  In 
1939*  snd  was  given  an  honorary  degree  by  Monmouth  In  1936. 
He  has  had  a  varied  career.  Really  there  are  six  parts  to 
his  career.  First  he  was  a  high  school  teacher.  Then  he 
moved  on  to  Monmouth  College  as  an  Instructor  In  speech  and 
director  of  the  College  Theater.  Then  he  moved  over  to  Iowa 
as  graduate  student  and  served  as  a  research  assistant,  as 
a  Rockefeller  speech  and  dramatics  fellow.  He  was  an  As¬ 
sociate  In  Speech  and  Dramatic  Art  In  1940  there,  and  headed 
the  University  Experimental  School  of  Speech.  Is  that  the 
correct  title?  That  Is  what  It  says  In  Who's  Who  In  Ameri¬ 
ca  anyway.  You  cannot  argue  with  that. 

Then  he  moved  to  Stanford  In  1940,  as  Assistant 
Professor,  and  then  Associate  Professor  and  Professor  of 
Speech  and  Drama  and  Education.  Then  he  moved  out  of  this 
field  and  became  the  Assistant  Registrar,  the  Associate 
Registrar,  and  the  Registrar  up  until  1950.  Then  he  be¬ 
came  the  Dean  of  Students.  He  has  been  the  Dean  of  Students 
since. 

He  has  had  a  distinguished  record  In  each  one  of 
these  fields.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  —  no, 
that  Is  In  the  YMCA  where  he  was  on  the  executive  board. 
(Laughter)  But  he  Is  a  member  still  of  the  Speech  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  auid  the  American  Educational  Theater  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  that.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and 
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Placement  Officers,  and  was  their  editor  at  one  time.  He 
Just  does  not  stand  still  In  these  things.  He  becomes  some¬ 
thing  in  each  one  of  them.  He  has  held  offices  in  that  and 
In  the  American  College  Personnel  Assoclatloi,  and  now  in 
the  National  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators. 

I  think  that  is  maybe  enough  about  Don  and  his 
background,  other  than  to  say  that  he  has  not  missed  a  meet¬ 
ing  since  1951.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  says  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  to  his  first  appearance  on  the  floor  of  our 
meeting  in  St.  Louis  —  and  that  was  a  stormy  meeting,  if 
you  will  recall. 

Dr.  Francis  Brown  came  out  from  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  to  speak  to  us  about  some  problems  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  draft,  and  Dc»i  raised  the  question  with  Dr. 
Brown,  "In  the  Hershey  provlsl<xis  for  deferment,  must  a  man 
have  completed  a  full  academic  year  in  his  class  to  qualify 
for  deferment?"  I  must  say  that  the  minutes  show  that  he 
did  not  get  a  direct  answer  on  the  question. 


He  attended  Colorado  Springs  and  participated  in 
the  program  there.  There  are  quotes  and  questions  and  com¬ 
ments  all  through  these  minutes. 

He  was  on  the  program  at  Michigan  State  in  1952 
and  helped  to  quiz  President  McDonald  of  Bowling  Green  after 
the  President  had  spoken. 

He  was  at  Roanoke,  and  at  Purdue  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  that  year  and  Chairman  of  a  Commit¬ 
tee  to  study  dues  and  fees,  and  presided  at  the  second 
general  session.  I  might  say  to  you  that  was  the  first 
demonstration  that  I  had  in  a  personal  way  of  the  real 
ability  of  this  man,  because  as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  on 
Pees  and  Dues,  which  was  worrying  us  a  good  deal  at  that 
time,  he  went  directly  to  the  problem,  found  what  the  prob¬ 


lem  was,  came  out  with  a  suggested  proposal  that  might 
solve  it,  and  it  was  adopted,  and  that  solved  it.  But  the 
direct  manner  in  which  he  approached  it  appealed  to  me  very 
much  at  that  time. 

In  the  1956  meeting  at  Berkeley  and  Starfoi^l,  he 
was  Vice  President,  co-host  Dean,  Conference  Program  Chair¬ 
man,  and  was  a  member  of  Commission  I  on  Professional  Rela¬ 
tionships.  In  the  following  year  at  Raleigh -Durham  he  was 
Chairman  of  Commission  I,  again  at  French  Lick  Chairman  of 
Commission  I,  and  Toastmaster  at  the  rather  ill-fated  ban¬ 
quet  when  the  music  ran  so  much  longer  than  the  speech  that 
we  had  to  more  of  less  apologize  to  the  speaker,  because 
the  time  was  all  gone,  yet  we  had  to  admit  to  ourselves 
that  the  music  was  wonderful.  So  it  was  one  of  those  situ¬ 
ations  that  Don  had  to  work  himself  out  of  somehow  or  other. 
(Laughter)  At  the  Harvard  meeting  last  year  he  was  Chairman 
of  Commission  I,  and  he  took  over  at  that  time  the  work  of 
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our  study  on  relations  with  the  National  Interfraternity 
Conference,  and  I  think  when  we  get  the  report  from  that 
study,  you  will  see  what  a  tremendous  Job  he  has  done  on 
that . 


He  is  the  President  of  NASPA  for  1959 "60,  and  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  present  him  to  you  at  this  time.  Don. 
(Applause) 


PRESIDENT  H..  DONALD  WINBIGLER:  Well  one  thing  is 
clear.  This  has  been  put  off  as  long  as  possible.  (Laugh¬ 
ter  and  applause)  Fred,  I  believe  that  was  the  most  en¬ 
joyable  filibuster  I  have  ever  heard.  (Laughter) 

When  Bill  was  giving  us  the  weather  reports  I  was 
uneasy  because  he  was  on  the  vez^e  of  announcing  that  the 
coastal  smog  would  be  in  with  the  President's  address. 
(Laughter)  But  he  restrained  himself.  I  was  a  little 
alarmed  when  Fred  gave  that  "English”  on  the  emphasis  about 
the  fact  that  Stanford  had  had  previously  a  fine  record  in 
NASPA .  ( Laughter ) 

I  could  not  help  recalling  that  I  once  had  a 
history  professor  who  gave  very  formal  lectures  and  brooked 
no  Interruptions  from  the  time  he  opened  the  lecture  until 
he  had  finished  it.  One  morning  he  came  in  with  an  announce¬ 
ment  and  said,  "Before  I  begin  my  lecture,  there  is  something 
important  I  want  to  say."  (Laughter) 

Before  I  begin  this  lecture,  I  have  about  three 
important  things  to  say. 

The  first  is  that  we  have  a  resolutions  committee. 
The  names  do  not  appear  on  your  program.  I  have  asked  Jack 
Stlbbs,  past  president  of  the  Association  and  from  Tulane, 
to  serve  as  Chairman.  To  serve  with  him:  Ralph  A.  Young, 
College  of  Wooster;  Thomas  A.  Emmet,  University  of  Detroit; 
Juan  Reid,  Colorado  College;  and  Robert  Downey  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

This  conference  is  going  to  be  over  before  you 
know  it,  and  if  you  are  moved  to  resolve  or  resolved  to 
move,  you  may  need  to  get  a  move  on  and  get  in  touch  with 
the  members  of  the  committee  in  order  to  get  your  resolu¬ 
tions  in  the  proper  hands. 

The  second  very  Important  item  is  that  there  will 
be  a  very  quick  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  in  Room 
1554  at  10:30  p.m.  this  evening. 

The  third  item  of  major  Importance  which  I  want 
to  report  to  you  has  to  do  with  an  action  of  the  executive 
committee.  The  executive  committee  has  been  very  busy  for 
the  last  day  and  a  half  and  we  will  have  a  number  of  actions 
to  report  to  you,  but  one  I  want  to  mention  particularly  to¬ 
night  . 
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After  Fred's  imn-doim  on  my  history,  I  am  embar 
rassed  not  to  have  a  sixty  minute  edition  of  his  for  you. 

I  will  give  you  a  thumbnail. 

Fred  first  attended  a  NASPA  conference  five 
years  —  that  Is,  a  NADAH  conference,  five  years  after  the 
association  was  founded.  That  was  In  Michigan  in  1924.  He 
served  as  secretary -treasurer  for  the  Association  from  1937 
to  1938.  Until  a  half  dozen  years  ago  he  handled  the  place¬ 
ment  activities;  was  president  in  1958 -59 »  and  now  immedi¬ 
ate  past  president. 

The  announcement  which  I  am  very  much  pleased  to 
be  able  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  executive  committee  is  that 
Fred  has  been  asked  to  serve  as  historian,  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  with  a  recommendation 
that  subsequent  members  of  the  executive  committees  continue 
this  office.  (Applause) 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 


The  theme  of  this  Forty -Second  Anniversary  Confer¬ 
ence  has  been  announced  as  "Student  Personnel  Admlnistrati<xi 
A  Maturing  Profession."  In  choosing  this  phrasing,  your 
Executive  Committee  had  at  least  two  motives,  in  addition 
to  providing  our  Conference  Chairman,  Glen  I^green,  with 
maximum  flexibility  in  the  development  of  the  program. 


The  first  was  to  make  of  this  a  working  conference 
with  maximum  opportunity  for  productive  sessions  of  Commit¬ 
tees  and  Commissions.  In  view  of  familiar  difficulties  in 
arranging  meetings  of  Committees  and  Commissions  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  Annual  Conferences,  and  in  view  of  the  short 
year  since  our  meeting  at  Heu’vard  late  last  June,  there 
have  been  many  comments  about  the  gestation  period  of  nine 
months.  (Laughter)  It  seemed  advisable  to  provide  extra 
time  for  such  meetings  at  this  Conference,  even  in  the  face 
of  an  abbreviated  conference  period.  In  addlticm  to  this 
afternoon's  meetings  of  Committees  and  Commissions,  and  the 
general  sessions  which  have  been  developed  around  the  work 
of  Commission  II,  Principles  and  Professional  Ethics,  and 
Commission  V,  Relationships  with  Behavioral  Sciences,  1 
hope  you  will  take  advantstge  of  the  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  open  meetings  of  Committees  and  Commissions  to¬ 
morrow  evening,  beginning  at  8:30. 


The  second  motive  in  the  selection  of  this  theme 
was  to  focus  attention  rather  sharply  upon  Student  Personnel 
Administration  as  a  profession.  This  undertaking,  which  is 
my  prlraaiy  assignment,  admittedly  Involves  both  difficulties 
and  pitfalls. 


The  initial  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  general 
agreement  that  Student  Personnel  Administration  is  indeed  a 
profession  —  at  least  a  profession  in  the  sense  that  are 
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S\irgery,  Law  and  Psychiatry.  If  we  broaden  the  term  to  In¬ 
clude  the  range  of  personnel  services,  there  Is  even  less 
chance  of  acp?eement  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  true  profes¬ 
sion.  I,  personally,  believe  we  are;  but  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  disappointed  If  1  follow  a  cowardly  course  and  avoid 
the  Issue. 


For  the  ptirposes  of  what  I  want  to  discuss.  It 
makes  little  difference  whether  Student  Personnel  Adminis¬ 
tration  Is  truly  a  profession.  Vfhen  I  consider  that  the 
dally  activities  of  a  Dean  of  Students  all  too  often,  out 
of  necessity,  come  perilously  close  to  paralleling  the  voca¬ 
tion  often  referred  to  as  the  "oldest  human  professl<m,"  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  want  to  be  known  as  a  "professional." 
(Laughter) 


Here  I  must  recognize  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
major  pitfall  In  any  dlscusslcm  of  our  theme.  Over  the 
years  I  have  attended  many  meetings  of  professional  groups 
within  the  Student  Personnel  field  —  Foreign  Student  Ad¬ 
visors,  Counselors,  Deans  of  Women,  Registrars,  Admissions 
Officers  —  at  which  major  attention  was  given  to  their  re¬ 
spective  professional  functions.  In  my  recollection  of 
these  meetings  there  Is  one  ever  recurring  and  ever  depress¬ 
ing  overtone;  It  reverberates  from  breast  beating  on  the 
need  for  status  and  the  need  for  recognition  of  their  re¬ 
spective  offices.  These  recollections  leave  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  Impression  that  Student  Personnel  workers  are  the  most 
Insecure  people  In  the  world  —  that  Is,  until  I  recall  at¬ 
tending  meetings  of  professional  groups  In  the  academic 
disciplines,  where  the  choruses  from  this  same  walling  wall 
were  even  louder  and  more  charged  emotionally. 

If  this  need  for  reassurance  be  taken  seriously,  I 
presume  I  should  attempt  to  defend  the  thesis  that  Student 
Personnel  Administration  Is  the  most  Important  of  callings. 
But  I  rather  choose  to  take  seriously  the  wording  "a  matur¬ 
ing  profession,"  and  to  assume  you  will  look  elsewhere  for 
any  necessary  ego  nourishment. 

A  second  pitfall  In  any  discussion  of  this  theme 
Is,  I  believe,  a  direct  result  of  the  Influence  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  Industry  on  the  American  language.  We  wear  out 
our  superlatives  by  overuse  and  then,  for  lack  of  any  bet¬ 
ter  tool  of  expression,  seek  to  emphasize  our  cherished  con¬ 
cepts  by  depreciating  competing  concepts,  or  potentially 
competing  concepts.  The  Student  Handbook  at  X  College  will 
read  "Life  at  X  College  Is  more  than  classes,  lectures,  and 
studies,"  from  which  horrified  faculty  members  Infer  that 
the  purposes  of  the  Institution  are  being  distorted  malevo¬ 
lently.  The  catalog  of  X  College,  on  the  contrary,  reads 
"The  prime  purpose  of  the  college  is  the  development  of  In¬ 
tellect."  To  be  sure  this  does  not  lead  many  students  to 
refrain  entirely  from  recreational  and  social  activities. 
Some,  however,  who  have  been  exposed  to  heavy  dosages  of 
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faculty  fall-out  on  this  thesis,  wonder  if  they  should  feel 
a  bit  gjuiliy  over  any  indulgence  which  is  extra -academic. 

This  pitfall  in  communication  is,  in  my  view, 
responsible  for  more  frustrations  on  individual  campuses 
than  true  ideological  differences  regarding  educational 
goals  or  regarding  the  relationship  of  student  services  to 
institutional  objectives.  And  here  I  must  not  understate 
the  basic  difficulties  of  communication  by  lamguage.  At  em 
American  B.O.Q.  in  Germany  the  regulations  strictly  forbad 
women  above  the  first  floor  at  any  time,  until  a  commanding 
officer,  in  a  charitable  mood,  decided  to  relax  the  regula¬ 
tion  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  With  the  instincts  of 
a  Dean  of  Women  he  undertook  to  set  the  limits  of  the  new 
temporary  privilege.  According  to  the  regulation  he  Issued 
"visitors  above  the  first  floor  must  be  in  groups  of  three, 
two  of  whom  must  be  of  the  same  sex."  (Laughter) 


We  are  surrounded  by  evidences  of  change  cn  col¬ 
lege  and  university  campuses,  change  more  fundamental  even 
than  women  above  the  first  floor.  In  fact  cheuiges  are  oc¬ 
curring  at  such  a  pace  that  they  may  Justifiably  be  regarded 
as  campus  revolutions.  At  least  they  represent  accelerated 
evolution,  I  doubt  that  any  institutional  member  of  NASPA 
has  escaped  them.  The  forces  which  have  generated  them  are 
complex,  and,  with  the  tools  presently  at  our  disposal,  not 
precisely  measurable. 


Yet  many  of  the  contributing  factors  have  been 
clearly  recognized.  Among  them  are:  (l)  the  Impact  of 
competition  from  Soviet  Russia  in  scientific  and  cultural 
fields;  (2)  increased  public  concern  for  education  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  elementary  and  secondary  as  well  as  higher  education; 

(3)  the  general  affluence  of  the  country;  and  (4)  the  direct 
Impact  of  the  numbers  of  our  youth  seeking  higher  education 
in  relation  to  the  facilities  presently  available,  as  well 
as  apprehension  about  future  ratios  of  numbers  to  the  facili¬ 
ties. 


But  there  is  a  more  subtle  factor  which  deserves 
attention.  When  members  of  my  generation  were  undergradu¬ 
ates,  it  was  not  thought  incredibly  naive  to  suppose  that 
we  might  someday  achieve  a  world  which  would  be  stable 
politically.  The  prime  felt  need  of  our  society  was  eccxiomlc 
security.  Indeed  economic  security  was  the  predominant  value 
of  the  age.  While  it  had  its  humanitarian  aspects,  it  was 
primarily  a  materialistic  concern. 

The  current  college  generation,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  never  known  any  real  economic  want;  consequently  it 
places  less  value  on  material  concerns  per  se.  But  this 
generation  has  been  short  changed  summarily  in  the  realm  of 
personal  and  spiritual  security.  Politically  the  most  opti¬ 
mistic  prospect  we  can  offer  is  prolonged  military  stalemate, 
generated  by  monsters  born  of  nightmares  in  physicists' 
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laboratories.  This  leaves  a  hunger  for  personal  and  splrl 
tual  security  which,  I  believe,  has  had  more  Influence  on 
contemporary  students  attltxides  than  is  generally  appreci¬ 
ated. 


For  whatever  reaswis  the  expression  of  student  at¬ 
titudes,  needs,  and  desires,  has  changed  and  is  continuing 
to  change.  The  academic  pace  of  most  institutions  is  quick¬ 
ening;  and  the  patterns  of  the  potential  contribution  of 
student  services  are  changing.  For  a  thorough  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  changes  I  am  glad  to  defer  to  Ed  Williamson, 
who  will  address  us  at  the  Conference  Luncheon  on  Saturday 
on  the  subject  of  "Student  Personnel  Administration  in  a 
Changing  Culture." 

For  present  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  recognize 
that  these  changes  call  for  a  re-examination  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  student  personnel  services  and  instructional 
services.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that,  historically, 
efforts  to  make  a  place  in  the  sun  for  Student  Personnel  Ser¬ 
vices  Inadvertently  Induced  separation  from  teaching  services. 
Even  such  hallowed  terms  as  "The  Student  Personnel  Movement" 
and  "Student  Personnel  Point  of  View"  were  often  misappropri¬ 
ated  and  used  in  a  way  which  tended  to  atomize  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  More  recently  the  inevitable  development  of  special¬ 
ized  services  within  the  field  of  Student  Personnel,  and  the 
equally  unavoidable  administrative  structures  which  have  been 
necessary  to  coordinate  these  services  have  tended  to  divorce 
instructional  processes  from  student  personnel  processes. 

They  have  Introduced,  or  at  least  widened,  gaps  between  teach¬ 
ing  as  such  and  student  affairs. 

The  future  is  not  easily  read,  as  is  evident  from 
the  following  announcement  in  the  London  Times:  "The  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  London  Society  of  Clairvoyants,  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  for  half  after  eight  on  Sunday  evening  of  this  week, 
has  been  postponed  indefinitely,  owing  to  unforseen  circum¬ 
stances."  (Laughter)  No  clalrvoyancy  is  required  for  the 
realization  that  we  face  prospects  for  larger  and  larger  en¬ 
rollments,  teacher  shortages,  and  corresponding  economic 
pressures  for  efficiency  in  the  use  of  staff.  In  the  face 
of  these  stresses  there  will  be  strong  Inducements  for  more 
and  more  specialization  of  function,  and  for  more  and  more 
atomization  of  educational  activity.  By  the  same  token 
there  will  be  heightened  competition  for  the  educational 
dollar,  as  between  various  segments  of  the  academic  com¬ 
munity.  Under  these  circumstances,  in  the  battle  of  the 
budget  the  odds  will  not  be  in  favor  of  Student  Services, 
if  they  are  sharply  disassociated  from  the  center  of  aca¬ 
demic  gravity  of  the  institution. 

Yet  the  case  for  the  closer  integration  of  strict¬ 
ly  academic  functions  and  student  personnel  rests  not  pri¬ 
marily  upon  selfish  budgetary  considerations.  It  1b  based 
rather  upon  the  temper,  interests,  and  attitudes  of  con- 
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temporary  students,  and  upon  what  I  believe  to  be  sound 
educational  practice. 

Any  faculty  member,  furthermore,  who  has  a  genu¬ 
ine  concern  for  undergraduate  education  —  and  there  are 
more  of  them  than  many  of  us  recognize,  many  more  than 
there  were  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  —  or  any  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  who  has  a  genuine  Interest  In  education  at  the  gradu¬ 
ate  level,  will  not  long  remain  vmconcerned  about  the  people 
who  are  students  and  the  facets  of  their  nature  which  so  In¬ 
tricately,  and  often  deviously,  affect  their  Intellectual 
development.  These  faculty  members  will  be  concerned  about 
students,  with  or  without  the  leadership  and  assistance  which 
professional  student  personnel  staffs  can  provide.  Without 
this  leadership  faculty  concerns  may  be  expressed  from  nar¬ 
row  and  often  Inadequate  frames  of  reference.  With  such 
leadership,  we  hope,  faculty  efforts  will  be  more  effica¬ 
cious. 


Five  years  ago  this  month  at  the  NASPA  Conference 
at  Purdue,  Professor  Howard  Mumford  Jones  stirred  us  all 
with  his  provocative  address  "When  I  Was  a  Child,"  to  which 
he  gave  the  subtitle,  "How  and  Wny  You  Should  Strive  to 
Abolish  Yourselves."  He  chided  us  for  contributing  to  the 
preservation  of  prolongation  of  adolescence.  He  challenged 
the  Influences  of  the  paraphernalia  of  undergraduate  student 
life  In  America,  as  contributing  to  the  continuation  of  In¬ 
tellectual  Immaturity. 

In  contrast  he  described  from  his  experience  the 
University  of  Munich,  which  was  free  of  these  paraphernalia 
and  where  students  were  expected  to  demonstrate  maximum 
personal  and  Intellectual  Independence.  Although  Professor 
Jones  claimed  to  make  no  special  brief  for  Germany  or  Ger¬ 
man  universities,  he  did  Indeed  make  a  brief  for  European 
universities  In  this  particular. 


Soon  after  that  conference  there  visited  our  cam¬ 
pus  a  faculty  member  from  the  university  In  the  Netherlands. 
Only  recently  he  had  been  appointed  to  a  new  office,  that 
of  Dean  of  Students.  Characteristically,  his  university 
had  had  no  program  of  student  services  as  we  know  them. 

The  university  had  been  proud  of  Its  tradition  for  the  aca¬ 
demic  and  personal  Independence  of  faculty  members  and  stu¬ 
dents  alike.  Although  parents  In  Holland  held  rather  tight 
reins  on  their  teenage  children,  and  although  In  Dutch  sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  students  were  closely  supervised  In  rigidly 
controlled  academic  programs,  these  students,  on  graduation 
from  the  gymnasium  at  the  age  of  approximately  nineteen, 
were  abruptly  men  and  women.  Any  student  who  passed  the 
rigorous  state  examination,  following  completion  of  his 
studies  In  a  gymnasium  or  lyceum,  was  eligible  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  university,  so  long  as  he  was  not  at  the  moment 
In  Jail.  The  university  maintained  no  student  residencies, 
no  counseling,  no  advising,  no  testing  other  than  In  academic 
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subject  matter,  took  no  responsibility  for  student  life, 
and,  in  fact,  considered  that  the  personal  lives  of  stu¬ 
dents  were  of  no  concern  whatever  to  the  University.  Stu¬ 
dents  were  considered  to  be  completely  self-sufficient 
adults  and  scholars. 

The  faculty,  however,  had  begun  to  question  these 
expectations.  Students  in  Engineering  normally  took  a  com¬ 
prehensive  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  year;  that 
is,  they  took  the  examination,  if  they  considered  themselves 
prepared  for  it.  One  engineering  student  first  sat  for  this 
first  year  examination  at  the  end  of  hla  second  year,  and 
failed  it.  Presumably  he  should  have  sat  again  after  an¬ 
other  year;  but  in  his  tenth  year  he  still  had  not  presented 
himself  for  re -examination.  Since  he  regularly  paid  the 
nominal  registration  fees,  there  was  seemingly  no  cause  for 
alarm.  But  the  faculty  began  to  receive  reports  that  the 
young  man,  under  some  inner  compulsion  to  Justify  his  so¬ 
journ  at  the  University,  was  representing  in  his  home  vil¬ 
lage  that  he  had  conqpleted  all  the  work  for  his  Degree  of 
Engineer  except  for  the  required  thesis.  This  seemed  to 
be  carrying  academic  freedom  a  bit  far.  Even  in  Holland,  I 
gather,  universities  must  now  reckon  with  public  relations. 

At  the  same  time  the  problem  of  numbers  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  plague  Dutch  universities;  and  the  faculty  de¬ 
cided  that  some  systematic  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
track  of  the  academic  progress  of  students,  to  salvage  the 
salvageable,  euid  to  eliminate  those  who  represented  an  un¬ 
wise  Investment  of  faculty  time  and  university  resources. 

To  this  end  they  chose  one  of  their  number  to  be  Dean  of 
Students,  on  a  half-time  basis  and  provided  him  with  a  half¬ 
time  secretary.  This  was  for  a  student  body  of  five  thous¬ 
and  . 

The  new  Dean  was  visiting  American  universities 
seeking  clues  of  how  to  attack  his  problem.  As  you  may 
guess,  he  was  appalled  at  what  he  saw.  He  was  especially 
appalled  at  what  seemed  to  him,  in  contrast  with  Dutch  edu¬ 
cation,  the  excessive  permissiveness  in  our  dealing  with 
teenagers,  both  at  home  and  in  high  school,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  seemed  to  him,  in  contrast  with  his  University, 
the  high  degree  of  paternalism  in  our  relations  with  college 
and  university  students. 

Even  so,  the  visiting  Dean  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  notion  that  an  Individual,  whether  in  Holland  or 
America,  is  a  completely  self-sufficient  adult  and  scholar  by 
virtue  of  being  nineteen  and  enrolled  in  a  university  is  a 
myth.  He  returned  to  his  university  presumably  to  make  an 
attack  on  this  myth.  The  obstacles  he  faced  must  have  been 
great,  for  two  years  later  we  were  visited  by  one  of  his 
colleagues,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  office,  this  time 
on  a  full-time  basis.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  neither  of 
them  since,  but  I  have  am  image  of  painstaking  efforts  to 
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establish  an  Independent  program  of  student  personnel  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  modified  American  pattern.  Then  after  a  slow 
and  arduous  development  of  these  Independent  services  I  can 
Imagine  their  conceni  about  their  separation  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  activities  of  the  faculty. 

The  primary  challenge  In  Student  Personnel  Admln- 
Istratlcai  In  this  country  In  the  period  Just  ahead  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  development  of  ways  and  means  of  restoring  the 
Integrity  (unity)  of  college  and  university  experience. 

For  the  student,  living  and  learning  are  truly  not  sepairable, 
nor  should  they  be.  Student  personnel  workers  should  In 
reality  be  teachers  and,  no  matter  how  specialized  their 
responsibilities,  they  should  relate  their  efforts  directly 
to  the  student's  primary  Intellectual  objectives. 

Teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  urged,  en¬ 
couraged,  and  assisted.  In  relating  their  Instructional  ef¬ 
forts  to  the  individual  human  creatures  who  are  pursuing 
these  Intellectual  objectives.  This  requires  that  we  go 
beyond  the  usual  administrative  devices  of  line  and  staff 
organization,  delegation  of  responsibility  and  specializa¬ 
tion  of  function.  It  calls  for  new  approaches  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  bringing  teachers,  student  personnel  staff  and  stu¬ 
dents  together  In  a  common  effort  to  tap  humein  resources, 
stimulate  personal  and  Intellectual  development  of  students, 
and  nourish  student  self -direct Ion.  It  means  more  direct 
pzirtlclpatlon  of  the  teaching  staff  In  areas  which  have  been 
considered  the  reserve  of  professional  student  personnel 
workers.  It  also  means  from  professional  student  personnel 
workers  a  clearer  dedication  to  central  academic  goals. 

One  of  the  by-products  of  our  contemporaiy  fail¬ 
ure  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  educational  experience,  I 
believe.  Is  the  confusion  which  exists  In  the  minds  of  many 
undergraduates  regarding  the  issues  Involved  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  individual  to  society.  Commencement  ora¬ 
tors,  pulpit  orators,  educators,  philosophers  and  writers 
all  have  been  singing  In  unison  the  chorus  that  conformity 
is  the  sin  of  our  age.  To  be  sure,  they  sing  of  a  creative 
species  of  nonconformity,  one  qhlch  makes  a  positive  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  general  welfare .  But  on  casual  hearing  the 
tune  seems  to  be  that  any  kind  of  nonconformity  Is  better 
than  none. 


For  too  many  students,  group  Is  a  dirty  word; 
togetherness  is  a  terra  of  derision;  and  the  supreme  value 
Is  the  individual.  These  students  have  the  seime  need  for 
identification  with  groups  as  young  people  always  have,  the 
same  need  for  warm  human  support  from  conteraporau^les  who 
have  congenial  interests.  But  they  have  bought  a  slogan, 
and  It  denies  this  need.  It  says  that  as  Individuals  they 
are  self-sufficient.  For  too  many  faculty  members,  hungry 
for  signs  of  Intellectual  Independence  in  students,  beatnik 
indulgence  In  selfish  whim  Is  spuriously  accepted  as  evidence 
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of  creative.  Intellectual  self-direction.  Paradoxically, 
it  Is  even  accepted  as  evidence  of  self -discipline. 

For  many  of  our  undergraduates,  the  resolution 
for  themselves  of  the  issues  of  their  relationship  to  the 
demands  of  society  is  a  critical  problem.  The  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund  report,  ”The  Pursuit  of  Excellence:  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Future  of  America,"  of  which  Dr.  John  W. 
Qsu?dner  was  the  chief  author,  ccaitalns  an  excellent  state¬ 
ment  of  the  problem,  in  the  section  on  "The  Social  Ceilings 
on  Individual  Performance."  It  reads,  in  part: 

"Among  the  obstacles  to  the  full  development  of 
individual  talent  is  the  nature  of  modem  society  itself. 

A  consequence  of  the  complexity  and  specialization  in  mod¬ 
em  society  has  been  the  increasing  prominence  of  organiza¬ 
tion  in  our  lives  .  but  while  complex  organization  is 

necessary  it  is  also  costly.  It  is  often  a  stifling  at¬ 
mosphere  for  the  exercise  of  individual  creativity  emd  it 
may  induce  a  conformity  that  becomes  a  threat  to  society's 
vitality  .  The  notion  that  we  might  escape  the  com¬ 

plexities  of  modem  life  by  returning  to  some  simpler  form 
of  existence  is  sheer  romauiclng.  The  interlocking  complex¬ 
ities  of  modern  society  are  an  inescapable  part  of  our  fu¬ 
ture.  If  we  are  to  nourish  individual  freedom  we  shall  have 
to  nourish  it  under  these  circumstances.  If  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  individual  creativity  we  shall  have  to  learn  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  in  a  context  of  organization." 

At  this  point  the  purely  intellectual  goal  of 
search  for  truth  for  its  own  sake  is  confronted  squarely 
by  the  individual's  obligation  for  a  productive  existence 
in  the  context  of  contemporary  society.  The  two  must  be 
reconciled;  and  as  educators  we  cannot  leave  their  recon¬ 
ciliation  to  chance. 

The  first  business  of  the  profession  of  Student 
Personnel  Administration  in  the  years  ahead  is  educational 
experience  for  students;  educational  experience  which  is 
centered  upon  intellectual  goals  of  individual  students, 
and  which  never  compromises  these  objectives,  but  which 
makes  possible  their  more  complete  realization  by  relating 
them  to  the  full  potential  of  the  individual's  extra -academ¬ 
ic  talents,  abilities,  euid  resources;  or  in  short,  educa¬ 
tional  experience  which  brings  the  world  of  ideas  into  clear 
focus  with  a  world  of  people  in  communities,  states  and  na- 
tl<ms.  [Prolonged  applause] 

CHAIRMAN  GUTHRIE:  I  think  this  has  been  an  un¬ 
usual  leadership  year,  with  President  Don  Winbigler;  md 
this  address  tonight,  I  think,  is  another  evidence  of  it. 

We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  quantity  of  his  efforts  dur¬ 
ing  this  past  year,  but  more  particularly  for  the  quality 
of  his  contributions. 
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In  closing,  I  would  lllc«  to  ask  the  Ohio  State 
Dean's  office  host  people,  and  their  wives,  to  stand,  not 
only  for  a  thank  you  for  the  work  that  has  been  done  and 
will  be  done  in  the  next  few  days,  but  particularly  so  that 
you  will  know  these  special  people  when  you  see  then,  so 
that  if  you  have  any  special  cares  and  worries  that  need  to 
be  taken  care  of,  I  am  sure  that  iqy  co-host.  Dean  Mylln 
Ross,  or  Mrs.  Ross,  or  the  staff  people  from  their  office, 
that  these  people  will  be  helpful  to  you. 

May  I  Just  ask  the  Ohio  State  staff  people  who 
are  here  tonight,  and  who  have  been  so  helpful  and  will  con 
tlnue  to  be,  will  you  stand,  you  and  your  wives,  so  that  we 
can  make  sure  the  people  know  who  you  az>e.  [Applause  as 
they  arose] 

Unless  there  is  another  announcement  —  and  I  am 
pausing  for  that  purpose  —  we  are  adjourned,  and  the 
Spanish  Room  is  available  for  our  reception.  Everyone 
here  is  Invited,  if  you  care  to  Join  us  in  the  reception 
in  the  Spanish  Room  at  900,  or  if  you  are  there  a  little 
earlier,  I  think  the  refreshments  might  come  shortly 
thereafter. 

Thanks  to  each  and  every  one  of  you,  particularly 
to  our  gpiests,  for  being  present  tonight, 

...  The  Dinner  Meeting  recessed  at  nine -five 
o'clock  ... 
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FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION 


Friday,  April  8,  i960 

The  First  General  Session  convened  at  nine -fifteen 
o'clock.  Past  President  Fred  H.  Turner,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  TURNER:  Let  us  come  to  order  and  get 
this  meeting  under  way.  Vfe  have  lost  a  President  this  morn¬ 
ing.  We  cannot  find  the  president  and  in  order  to  get  things 
under  way  I  will  call  the  meeting  to  order.  We  will  present 
Wes  Lloyd,  Past  President  of  the  Association,  and  Chairman  of 
Commission  II.  Wes  will  Introduce  his  members  of  his  panel 
and  I  think  he  will  take  over  from  here.  Wes  Lloyd. 

...  Past  President  Wesley  P.  Lloyd,  Chairman  Com¬ 
mission  II,  assumed  the  Chair  . . . 


CHAIRMAN  LLOYD:  Thank  you,  Fred.  Members  of 
NASPA,  we  are  a  little  late  getting  under  way,  so  we  will 
move  into  our  work  of  the  day.  We  are  asking  to  work  on 
this  panel  several  members  of  Commission  II  on  Principles 
and  Professional  Ethics:  Dean  Patrick  Ratterman,  Xavier  Uni¬ 
versity,  to  chair  the  panel  that  will  take  Just  a  few  minutes 
toward  the  close  of  our  session  here.  A  little  more  than 
toward  the  close  of  the  session.  Dean  Broadbent  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Riverside,  Dean  Harold  Stewart, 
Wayne  State  University,  and  Dean  Ralph  Young,  College  of 
Wooster. 

Now,  any  of  you  who  have  had  the  delightful  and 
sweet  experience  of  being  in  and  around  this  organization 
over  the  years  knew  something  of  the  gratitude  we  feel  on 
the  way  that  our  administrative  staff  pulls  us  out  of  the 
hole  on  critical  situations.  I  am  sure  that  the  Commission 
wants  to  express  its  gratitude  this  morning  to  Carl  Knox 
and  to  the  stenographer  who  met  the  real  problems  at  10:30 
last  night  to  get  new  stencils  cut,  and  the  stapling  done, 
and  the  stencils  run  this  morning  out  at  Ohio  State,  and 
here  in  time  for  you  to  have  copies  of  our  Statement  of 
Principles.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  Just  turn 
to  page  1,  B-2,  the  third  line,  it  says  "all  counseling  and 
guidance  programs."  Cross  out  "counseling  and  guidance" 
and  substitute  "student  personnel."  Then  the  statement  will 
read  as  originally  Intended. 

Following  the  decision  of  last  year's  meeting, 
your  Commission  II  worked  somewhat  through  the  summer  and 
through  the  year  trying  to  make  certain  that  we  received 
from  the  field,  from  your  offices  and  from  your  staffs, 
the  vital  Information  that  you  would  think  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  Statement  of  Principles  and  Practices. 


Among  the  members  of  NASPA,  the  tentative  state- 
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ment  on  prlnclpleB  and  professional  ethics,  we  Invited  and 
encouraged  you  to  respond  frankly .  After  presenting  the 
discussion  In  one  or  more  of  your  staff  meetings  you  actu¬ 
ally  did  respond  frankly.  If  you  ever  had  the  experience  — 

I  am  sure  some  of  you  have  —  of  sending  a  questionnaire 
for  response  to  all  members  of  this  organization,  you  do 
not  have  to  ask  for  frank  responses.  They  come  back  In  good 
order  and  without  anything  left  out.  One  of  the  Interesting 
things  about  It  Is  that  you  all  respond  Just  the  opposite  to 
the  other  one.  Each  response  Is  different  and  we  have  a 
habit  almost  of  making  a  religion  out  of  what  we  do  here. 
Some  people  were  ready  to  die  for  the  statement;  some  were 
ready  to  die  to  get  rid  of  It. 

So  the  Commission  had  a  Job  through  the  summer. 
Most  of  It  had  to  be  done  by  mall  and  by  telephone,  and  then 
we  came  early  and  yesterdaiy  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  recon¬ 
ciling  these  statements.  With  your  permission.  Instead  of 
spending  this  morning  In  debating  the  wording.  If  you  feel 
that  perhaps  there  has  been  enough  debate  on  wording,  we 
think  now  we  can  move  Into  the  substance  of  It,  and  we  will 
have  a  more  fruitful  experience  In  this  meeting  and  the  next. 

The  responses  from  each  of  your  offices  seemed  to 
be  thoughtful  and  helpful  as  well  as  being  appreciated  by 
the  members  of  Commission  11.  Commission  11  studied  these 
responses  with  the  result  that  I  have  indicated.  It  has 
been  encouraging  to  see  how  many  of  you  went  to  the  real  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  bu  iness  of  ethical  principles  and  practices. 
There  was  evidence  In  your  answers  that  you  are  caicemed 
and  glad  to  work  on  such  a  problem. 

For  Instance,  several  Insisted  that  this  statement 
should  be  lengthened  to  Include  more  Items.  Others  asked 
that  It  be  shortened.  Some  said  it  did  not  represent  a 
statement  of  principles  at  all,  but  rather  a  procedure  In 
administration,  a  statement  of  duties.  Others  felt  that  the 
strength  of  this  Statement  was  In  keeping  the  principles  and 
practices  together  so  that  the  principles  could  be  tested 
against  what  we  actually  do  in  our  daily  work. 

I  should  say  that  that  was  the  objective  of  the 
Commission.  You  know,  you  and  I  have  certain  ideals  hung  up 
on  the  walls.  They  get  into  the  words,  on  to  the  walls,  and 
Into  the  books.  The  only  place  we  do  not  get  a  chance  at 
them  is  in  our  office  each  day  when  we  are  working.  So  Com¬ 
mission  II  decided  that  If  we  want  to  get  realistic  about 
this,  we  ought  to  combine  principles  and  ethical  practices 
in  one  statement  —  not  all-inclusive,  but  at  least  sugges¬ 
tive  enough  so  that  we  could  move  In  on  it  realistically. 


The  Commission  discovered  that  it  had  a  pretty 
heavy  task  In  attempting  to  reconcile  the  various  viewpoints 
but  please  be  assured  that  the  dozens  of  Ideas  and  the  many 
dozens  of  ways  of  stating  them  have  been  discussed  at  great 
length. 
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Without  claiming  any  degree  of  perfection  for  the 
present  wording,  we  suggest  that  we  turn  our  attention  now 
■fco  that  more  fruitful  work  of  simply  looking  more  objectively 
t:han  ever  before  at  our  own  practices  and  principles  as  we 
Xive  them.  Perhaps  a  few  questions  will  be  helpful  and  pro¬ 
vocative. 


Do  our  students  share  with  us  the  feeling  that  the 
t^hings  we  are  doing  on  the  campus  meet  their  own  critical 
need,  rather  them  merely  meeting  the  needs  of  the  institu¬ 
te  ion  we  represent?  This  seems  to  be  one  of  our  critical 
problems.  Most  of  us  are  so  deeply  concerned  with  our  in¬ 
stitution,  and  so  appropriately  concerned,  that  we  may  crowd 
out  some  things  that  can  be  done  for  students  beyond  the  im¬ 
mediate  concern  of  the  Institution. 

Do  the  members  of  our  own  staffs  feel  that  we  as 
their  immediate  administrators  represent  them  in  the  most 
professional  and  ethical  way?  Are  there  specific  things  we 
might  do  that  we  have  not  done  to  improve  the  morale  and 
professional  standing  of  our  staff  members?  Do  our  staff 
members  feel  free  to  suggest  needed  Improvements  in  our  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedure,  or  have  we,  in  the  crowded  schedule 
of  dally  work,  taken  our  associates  somewhat  for  granted,  or 
proceeded  mechanically  without  sufficient  discussion  of  their 
needs  or  their  legitimate  expectations  of  us  as  administra¬ 
tors? 


Perhaps  as  members  of  NASPA  we  may  be  found  with 
one  of  these  two  possible  attitudes.  (1)  With  a  kind  of 
complacency,  or  a  wcxiderlng  why  we  who  spend  our  lives  in 
service  to  students,  should  be  invited  now  to  take  a  new 
look  at  ourselves  and  our  ethical  practices.  Or,  (2)  we 
could  be  somewhat  genuinely  concerned  and  delighted  to  take 
this  new  look,  and  to  be  able  to  discover  from  our  own  col¬ 
leagues  and  associates  here  in  NASPA  some  new  standards  of 
ethical  excellence  that  may  have  passed  us  by  earlier. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  ethical  principles, 
it  seems  to  members  of  Commission  II  that  there  are  a  few 
mental  traps  into  which  administrators  may  fall  unwittingly. 
One  of  these:  a  tendency  to  feel  that  others  are  responsible 
for  deficiencies  in  the  work  of  administration,  when  these 
deficiencies  might  better  be  attributed  to  ourselves.  How 
often  have  we  spent  time  talking  about  the  way  in  which  a 
shortage  of  budget,  or  a  shortage  of  staff  members,  has 
limited  our  service?  While  we  were  still  talking  or  worry¬ 
ing,  we  failed  to  focus  on  certain  improvements  that  could 
be  made  without  increase  of  either  budget  or  staff. 

In  the  case  of  low  morale  of  a  staff  member,  do  we 
merely  regard  him  as  inadequate  to  the  task  before  him,  or 
do  we  center  on  Improved  communication  as  one  factor  in  bet¬ 
tering  staff  relations?  Have  you  noticed  how  seldom  any  of 
us  attribute  unfairness  or  thoughtlessness  to  ourselves?  It 
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seems  natural  to  see  It  first  and  always  in  others,  and  to 
miss  those  acts  of  thoughtlessness  that  come  into  our  own 
lives . 


One  university  student  reminded  a  dean  of  students 
that  a  member  of  the  dean's  staff  treated  his  own  colleagues 
or  the  dean  with  greater  courtesy  and  consideration  than  he 
did  students  who  called  at  his  office.  To  what  extent  do 
you  or  I  develop  unnecessarily  the  authoritative  attitude, 
or  the  authoritative  complex?  Going  about  our  work  as  we  do 
each  day  with  a  little  more  to  be  done  than  can  be  done,  do 
we  merely  shift  into  the  authoritarian  gear  and  clip  things 
off  in  a  way  that  we  are  not  proud  of,  even  after  we  look 
back  at  it? 

Not  all  deans  fall  into  these  mental  traps.  Let 
us  hope  that  none  do.  Yet  perhaps  those  who  are  most  free 
from  such  practices  will  most  welcome  the  chance  to  look 
within  and  discuss  the  matter  frankly  with  others  through 
this  morning's  session. 

So  this  morning  we  invite  the  conference  to  use 
this  statement  of  principles  that  each  member  has  been  given 
to  provoke  some  searching  thought  regau*dlng  our  relations 
with  students,  staff  members,  with  our  colleges  or  universi¬ 
ties,  and  with  the  professional  organizations.  During  the 
discussion  our  panel  will  present  the  statement  prepared  by 
Commission  II  and  lead  us,  to  start  us  out  on  the  discus¬ 
sions  that  will  continue  in  the  group  sessions.  Of  course 
this  will  be  merely  an  introduction  to  the  group  meetings 
from  ten  to  eleven  o'clock.  At  eleven  we  return  to  this 
room  for  a  business  meeting  under  the  direction  of  the  pres¬ 
ident,  and  one  item  of  this  eleven  o'clock  meeting  will  be 
for  a  presentation  of  this  statement  for  possible  adoption 
by  the  conference . 

We  invite  each  one  of  you  to  dig  deeply  this  morn¬ 
ing  on  this  subject  and  to  find  in  it  some  of  those  thoughts 
that  you  already  know  are  there.  We  would  suggest  that 
rather  than  wrestling  with  the  words,  let  us  wrestle  with 
some  of  these  ideas  that  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  go 
back  to  our  work  very  glad  that  we  came,  even  if  we  could 
get  to  nothing  in  this  meeting  except  the  discussion  of 
these  principles  that  go  beyond  statistics  and  beyond  the 
usual  surveys  into  the  thinking  of  each  of  us  in  our  dally 
work.  We  turn  now  to  Dean  Ratterman  and  his  panel. 


DEAN  RATTERMAN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Wes.  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  at  this  time  that  when  Wes  Lloyd 
talks  about  the  work  that  the  Commission  has  done,  I  think 
he  is  referring  to  about  90  per  cent  of  it  (which  he  would 
not  refer  to  as  having  done  it)  which  he  actually  did,  and 
I  think  the  Commission  would  like  to  acknowledge  that  at 
this  time. 

Does  everybody  have  a  copy  of  the  statement  of 
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etlxical  principles?  We  passed  them  out  at  the  doors.  I  pre¬ 
sume  everybody  does.  The  only  thing  we  have  time  for  this 
morning  Is  really  a  technicality.  We  feel  this  Is  a  rather 
important  document.  It  Is  not  one  that  should  be  adopted  by 
the  entire  conference  without  Its  being  read  and  thought  a- 
bout.  The  necessity  of  Its  being  read  can  be  deadly,  we 
realize  that,  because  it  Is  no  fun  to  sit  and  Just  have  some¬ 
body  read  at  you.  On  the  other  hand,  we  felt  that  It  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  the  proper  presentation  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  that  It  should  be  read. 


We  are  going  to  spilt  up  the  reading.  I  am  going 
to  call  on  the  various  men  in  the  panel  to  read  the  various 
sections  of  it.  There  will  be  no  time  for  discussion  right 
now,  because  we  have  to  stop  at  ten  minutes  of  ten.  Then  In 
the  various  sections  which  will  follow  this  we  can  discuss 
the  document  and  have  all  considerations  In  its  regard.  I 
will  start  off  by  reading  the  Introduction  and  the  general 
principles.  This  Is  proposed  by  Commission  II,  which  has 
the  consideration  of  principles  and  professional  ethics. 

We  have  entitled  this  proposal  "Statement  of  Principles  and 
Ethical  Practices  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators."  The 
document  is  divided  Into  five  parts:  A.  General  Principles, 
B.  Principles  amd  Practices  Affecting  Students,  C.  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practices  Affecting  the  Student  Personnel  Staff, 

D.  Principles  and  Practices  Affecting  the  University,  and 

E.  Principles  and  Practices  Relative  to  Professional  Organi¬ 
zations. 

...  Deans  Ratterraan,  Broadbent,  Young  and  Stewart 
read  the  following  statement  submitted  by  Commission  II: 

Statement  of  Principles  and  Ethical  Practices 
of  Student  Personnel  Administrators 

Recognizing  the  professional  responsibility  that 
must  always  characterize  the  dealings  of  student  personnel 
administrators  with  students,  staff,  faculty,  the  university 
administration  and  professional  organizations,  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators  approves,  as 
a  basic  premise  to  the  work  of  its  members,  the  following 
statement  of  principles  and  ethical  practices. 


A,  General  Principles 

1.  The  student  personnel  administrator  regards  as 
his  basic  responsibility  the  total  educational  welfare  of  in¬ 
dividual  students  and  student  groups.  He  seeks  to  coordinate 
the  objectives  of  his  office  with  the  ideals  and  educational 
objectives  of  his  university. 

2.  He  gives  every  possible  support  to  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program  of  the  university.  He  establishes  policies  of 
administration  and  encourages  programs  of  activity  which  not 
only,  in  themselves,  are  educational,  but  which  assist  students 
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in  the  greatest  possible  realization  of  their  own  educational 
potentialities . 


B.  Principles  and  Practices  Affecting  Students 

1.  The  student  personnel  administrator  works  to 
provide  a  milieu  which  enables  the  student  to  contribute  to 
the  attainment  of  university  goals  and  to  the  solution  of 
university  problems.  In  furtherance  of  this  objective  he 
develops  procedures  designed  to  keep  students  accurately  in¬ 
formed,  to  ascertain  student  thought  and  viewpoint  on  prob¬ 
lems  which  concern  them,  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  ade¬ 
quate  representation  of  student  opinion  before  officials  and 
groups  concerned. 


2.  He  develops  such  student  services  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  or  advantageous  In  furthering  the  total  educational  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  university.  He  strives  to  orient  all  student 
personnel  programs  toward  the  development  of  student  maturity, 
self-confidence  and  self-reliance. 

3.  He  is  concerned  that  the  social  life  of  students 
properly  complement  true  educational  objectives  and  that  It 
develop  in  students  self-respect,  respect  for  others  and  the 
accepted  social  graces. 

4.  He  teaches  students  to  honor  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  individuals  and  groups  off  campus  who  are  associ¬ 
ated  with  university  life  either  by  affiliation,  by  proxlmlly 
of  residence,  or  by  business  association. 

5.  He  respects  meticulously  the  confidences  of 
students.  Any  information  acquired  in  disciplinary  proce¬ 
dures  which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  present  or  future 
good  name  and  reputation  of  the  student  concerned  is  regarded 
as  confidential  and  is  communicated  to  others  only  with  pro¬ 
fessional  discretion. 

6.  He  establishes  means  of  communication  by  which 
the  worthwhile  achievements  of  students  are  regularly  called 
to  the  attention  of  other  students,  faculty  members  and  ap¬ 
propriate  administrative  officers. 

C .  Principles  and  Practices  Affecting  the  Student  Personnel 
Staff 

1.  The  student  personnel  administrator  encourages 
wholesome  Interstaff  relationships  by  his  own  personal  dedi¬ 
cation  and  sensitivity  to  sound  ethical  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices  . 


2.  He  respects  the  dignity  of  his  staff  members 
and  encourages  a  spirit  of  interdependence  and  cooperation. 

He  manifests  a  personal  Interest  in  the  members  of  his  staff 
and  keeps  himself  Informed  regarding  their  professional  needs. 
He  seeks  the  counsel  of  his  staff  on  ways  of  Improving  the 
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professional  climate  In  which  they  work,  a  climate  in  which 
creative  thinking  by  staff  members  Is  encouraged. 

3.  He  consults  staff  members  with  reference  to  Im¬ 
pending  changes  which  may  affect  their  work  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  . 


4.  He  establishes  procedures  through  which  faculty 
members  and  administrators  of  the  university  are  given  appro¬ 
priate  Information  regarding  individual  and  collective  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  staff  members. 

5.  He  provides  an  effective  system  of  Intercommuni¬ 
cation  among  members  of  his  staff  and  furnishes  clear  and 
meaningful  statements  of  policy  and  procedure  as  occasion  de¬ 
mands.  He  keeps  his  staff  Informed  regarding  significant 
problems  before  the  university,  particularly  those  which  bear 
on  student  personnel  work. 

6.  He  seeks  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  advancement  of  staff  members,  providing  in-service 
training  programs  whereby  they  may  become  Increasingly  effec¬ 
tive  In  their  work. 

7.  He  works  for  equitable  and  adequate  salary 
schedules  for  members  of  his  staff,  realizing  that  to  do  so 
effectively  he  must  be  equally  concerned  with  such  arrange¬ 
ments  throughout  the  entire  university. 

D,  Principles  and  Practices  Affecting  the  University 

1.  The  student  personnel  administrator  establishes 
procedures  to  re-evaluate  periodically  the  student  personnel 
program . 


2.  He  seeks  from  academic  departments  cind  other 
administrative  tinits  information  that  can  be  used  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  the  student  personnel  program. 

He  communicates  to  them  relevant  information  regarding  stu¬ 
dents  and  student  problems. 

3.  He  keeps  the  faculty  aware  of  the  basic  philos¬ 
ophy  and  procedures  through  which  the  student  personnel  pro¬ 
gram  functions. 

E.  Principles  and  Practices  Relative  to  Professional  Or¬ 
ganizations 

1.  The  student  personnel  administrator  partici¬ 
pates  actively  In  appropriate  professional  organizations. 
Through  the  medium  of  such  professional  organizations  or 
through  personal  communication,  he  provides  every  assistance 
possible  to  fellow  administrators  on  other  campuses. 

2.  He  gives  appropriate  encouragement  to  members 
of  his  staff  to  support  professional  organizations. 
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3.  He  actively  supports  N.A.S.P.A.  in  its  continu¬ 
ous  effort  toward  the  Improvement  of  the  administration  of 
student  personnel  work  in  the  universities  of  the  country... 

DEAN  RATTERMAM:  In  general,  I  would  sinqply  lllce  to 
call  your  attention  to  this.  This  document  has  been  made  up 
with  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  it  was  made  up  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way.  Everything  which  is  in  sections  B,  C,  D,  and  E 
simply  Implements  that  which  is  in  section  A,  the  General 
Principles.  In  other  words,  B,  D,  D  and  E  give  the  imple¬ 
mentations  in  various  fields.  If  you  will  notice  within  each 
one  of  these  sections  B,  C,  D  and  E,  the  first  statement  is 
the  general  overall  statement.  For  instance,  in  regard  to 
"Principles  and  Practices  Affecting  Students"  on  page  1,  the 
first  statement  gives  a  general  statement,  No.l  gives  a  gen¬ 
eral  statement  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  a  student  per- 
sc»inel  director  and  the  students.  Then  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5  and 
so  on  give  further  implementation,  so  that  throughout  it  is 
a  constantly  expanding  document.  Everything,  we  feel,  is 
contained  in  the  General  Principles. 

We  could  almost  stop  there,  except  we  want  to  spell 
it  out,  and  in  the  questionnaires  that  were  sent  out  to  the 
various  members  of  HASP A,  we  found  out  that  these  were  the 
particular  things  that  they  felt  should  be  spelled  out. 

With  that,  I  turn  the  meeting  back  to  Wes. 


CHAIRMAN  LLOYD:  Thamk  you  very  much.  I  am  sure 
we  all  regret  that  our  start  was  so  late  that  our  panel  could 
not  give  us  the  kick-off  for  our  next  meetings,  except  as  has 
been  done  through  the  reading,  and  so  effectively  done.  I  am 
sure  the  panel  has  done  the  best  thing  in  canceling  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  discussion  of  it,  and  leaving  that  to  the  regular 
group  meetings. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  NASPA,  this  is  your  document. 

It  does  not  look  like  any  one  of  you  would  have  written  it. 

No  one  of  you  would  want  to  take  any  credit  for  it.  Yet, 
when  we  find  the  things  which  we  wanted  talked  about  most, 
we  did  what  we  could  to  put  them  together  in  an  understand¬ 
able  way.  You  will  find  many  things  that  you  may  have  wanted 
there,  that  the  group  generally  thought  would  make  the  docu¬ 
ment  too  long  and  they  were  left  out.  You  may  have  something 
that  you  think  should  have  been  left  out,  that  enough  people 
wanted  in  there,  so  that  it  was  put  in. 


Yet,  let  me  not  infer  that  this  is  a'  mere  conglom¬ 
eration  of  ideas  for,  as  Dean  Ratterman  has  Indicated,  it  has 
been  organized  by  the  Commission  emd  we  present  it  to  you  for 
your  positive  look,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  say  for  the  Com¬ 
mission,  for  your  sympathetic  and  understanding  action.  But 
let  us  discuss  not  necessarily  Just  the  wording  out  in  our 
groups.  Let  us  move  into  those  groups  to  bring  out  the  real 
meat  that  we  can  find  in  these  principles  and  practices  under 
which  we  all  operate  or  would  like  to  operate. 
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This  closes  this  phase  of  our  morning's  program 


(Applause) 


...  The  Business  Session  recessed  at  nine -fifty 
o ' clock  . . . 


BUSINESS  SESSION 
Friday,  April  8,  i960 

The  Business  Session  convened  at  eleven-five 
o'clock.  President  H.  Donald  Wlnblgler,  Stanford  University, 
presiding. 


PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Will  the  members  of  Commis¬ 
sion  II  please  come  to  the  platform. 

I  am  glad  to  declare  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators  in 
Sesslcm. 


As  the  first  item  I  am  going  to  call  on  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  Commission  I,  Jack  Clevenger,  to  introduce  a  couple 
of  guests.  Jack  Clevenger.  (Introduction  of  Guests]  We 
are  glad  to  welcome  these  guests.  (Applause) 

The  first  item  of  the  agenda  for  our  business 
meeting  will  be  a  c<mtlnuation  of  the  report  of  Commission 
II.  For  this  purpose  I  will  call  back  the  Chairman,  Wes 
Lloyd . 

DEAN  LLOYD  (Chairman,  Commission  ll):  Thank  you, 
Don.  What  a  rosy  start  we  had  in  those  group  meetings.  No 
one  will  ever  be  able  to  say  that  this  year's  conference 
went  to  sleep  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

First  we  would  like  to  have  our  brief  reports  from 
the  various  recorders  of  the  groups.  We  will  start  with 
Group  I  and  move  right  aloi^  in  that  order,  and  the  Recorder 
is  Dean  Ralph  Young.  We  will  have  Group  II  report.  Dean  J. 
Reginald  Switzer. 

DEAN  J.  REGINALD  SWITZER  (Mississippi  Southern 
College;  Recorder,  Group  II);  Our  discussion  was  quite 
good.  Group  II  recommends  immediate  acceptance  of  the 
statement  as  proposed  by  the  Commission,  but  not  as  a  final 
corrected  document.  We  recommend  that  consideration  be 
given  to  clarifications  and  additions.  Examples  of  such 
clarifications  or  additions  which  were  discussed  are  the 
following: 

1.  Relationships  between  personnel  administrators 
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with  personnel  administrators  of  other  schools. 

2.  Relationships  with  parents. 

3.  Respect  of  all  confidences  of  students,  not 
Just  those  relating  to  disciplinary  measures. 

4.  Pair  play  in  disciplinary  measures. 

As  stated  in  the  beginning.  Group  II  recommends 
the  immediate  acceptance  of  the  statement  as  proposed  and 
encourages  that  all  suggestions,  clarifications  and/or  ad¬ 
ditions  be  considered  on  a  continuing  basis. 

DEAN  LLOYD:  Is  Dean  Etheridge  of  Group  III  here? 
Is  someone  else  assigned  the  recording  for  Group  III?  We 
move  to  Group  I.  I  think  Dean  Young  is  here  now. 

DEAN  RAIPH  A.  YOUNG  (Recorder,  Group  I;  College  of 
Wooster):  In  our  group  discussion  we  tried  to  apply  the 
principles  to  a  flesh  and  blood  situation.  The  attention 
therefor  was  focused  on  beatniks  and  more  especially  the 
beatnik  attitude.  We  really  got  flesh  and  blood  into  the 
discussion.  For  instance,  on  one  of  the  campuses  a  pseudo 
beatnik  had  committed  suicide,  and  there  was  a  feeling  that 
perhaps  this  sad  event  might  have  been  avoided  had  a  faculty 
member  who  knew  about  the  situation  caiferred  with  the  Dean's 
office. 


Now  of  course  there  is  wide  variation  of  opinion 
as  to  what  should  be  done  about  student  confidences,  and  so 
on,  but  out  of  this  particular  incident  our  attention  be¬ 
came  focused  on  means  of  communication  between  faculty  and 
the  Dean's  office.  In  other  words,  our  discussion  centered 
largely  around  section  D,  item  2,  "he  seeks  from  academic 
departments  and  other  administrative  units  information  that 
can  be  used  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  student 
personnel  program."  Out  of  that  concern  with  communlcatl<»i 
the  following  suggestions  were  made: 

Faculty  might  be  more  helpful  if  they  were  in¬ 
cluded  as  members  on  committees,  such  as  admissions  suid 
other  committees  which  make  the  faculty  more  aware  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  students'  problems. 


The  second  suggestion  was  made  that  communication 
in  larger  schools  be  sent  directly  from  the  student  person¬ 
nel  office  to  the  various  deans. 

Third  suggestion  made  was  that  communication  would 
be  more  effective  if  the  dean's  offices  only  attempted  to 
communicate  when  they  had  something  to  say.  (Laughter) 

A  suggestion  was  also  made  that  a  special  brochure 
which  either  reported  or  described  the  student  personnel 
services  would  be  helpful  if  it  were  prepared  and  supplied 
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to  both  faculty  and  students. 

Another  helpful  way  of  eoaaunleatlon  was  pointed 
out  In  one  Instance  where  the  new  faculty  nembers  have  a 
series  of  orientation  meetings  covering  the  period  of  about 
a  week,  early  In  the  year. 

How  there  was  a  brief  poet  discussion  that  1  want 
to  report  on  In  closing.  Perhaps  we  are  missing  the  boat  In 
our  failure  to  consider  more  seriously  what  the  ethical  atti¬ 
tude  should  be  toward  the  beatnik  attitude  which  Is  evident 
on  practically  all  of  our  campuses.  If  not  all.  In  a  smaller 
or  larger  degree.  Thank  ycu. 

DEAN  LLOYD:  Thank  you.  For  Group  I  Ralph  Young 
Just  finished.  Dean  Switzer  has  reported  for  Group  II.  Now 
Dean  Etheridge  for  Group  III. 

DEAN  ROBERT  F.  ETHERIDGE  (Recorder,  Group  III; 
Miami  University):  Maybe  we  missed  the  boat  on  our  presen¬ 
tation.  We  did  not  pay  too  much  attentl<»i  to  our  Commission 
Chairman,  but  we  had  the  feeling  that  this  document  appeared 
to  be  too  encompassing,  and  that  perhaps  there  should  be  some 
consideration  to  a  separation  of  the  principles  and  proce¬ 
dures.  Of  course,  our  greatest  concern  was  "what  Is  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  distribution  of  this  document?"  Perhaps  cmce  this 
Is  decided  we  could  determine  Its  specific  length  and  make¬ 
up. 

Certainly  our  Group  felt  that  the  Commission  should 
be  praised  on  Its  attempt  to  emphasize  creativity  In  our  work 
especially  with  respect  to  the  notion  of  development.  Im¬ 
provement  of  programs,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  there  was  some  question  on  Just  where  cer¬ 
tain  administrative  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  con¬ 
fidentiality  of  a  relationship  with  the  student  should  end 
and  where  should  we  give  careful  weight  to  the  apparent  con¬ 
doning  of  Inappropriate  behavior  as  It  affects  not  only  our 
campus  but  our  campus  community. 

I  think  there  was  some  e<Micem,  perhaps  expressed 
by  me,  that  we  ought  to  give  very  careful  consideration  to 
our  relationships  with  other  organizations,  not  necessarily 
those  which  are  university  oriented.  I  think  by  this  that 
there  are  many  professional  organizations  that  we  could  give 
attention  to.  Here  again  this  Is  a  deliberate  deviation 
from  your  Instructions,  but  our  group  was  quite  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  the  word  "university"  was  used  through¬ 
out,  rather  than  recognizing  the  term  "college."  Now  take 
this  for  what  It  Is  worth. 

I  think  that  one  of  our  notions  was  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  constantly  remind  ourselves  and  our  faculty 
associates  that  our  profession  Is  an  academic  function,  and 
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that  as  we  tend  to  apeelalize  In  this  reala  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  serrlees  that  we  soaetlaes  isolate  ourselves  from  the 
general  objectives  of  the  university  and  tend  to  be  e<msidered 
specialists  rather  than  teachers. 

DBAM  UiOTD:  Thank  you.  How  Carroll  Parish  for 

Group  IV. 

DBAH  H.  CARROLL  PARISH  (UCLAj  Group  IV):  In  our 
Group  an  excellent  precis  of  each  secticxi  was  given  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  panel.  Then  there  was  discussion  from  the  floor. 
Many  of  the  problems  which  you  have  already  heard  about  from 
the  other  panels  were  discussed.  I  think  more  discussed 
than  others  was  the  confidential  relationship  with  students. 
However,  there  were  several  suggestions  that  we  thought  were 
rather  good. 

One  was  getting  away  from  the  dlchotoi^y  between 
faculty  and  deans  of  students.  You  do  not  use  the  word  fac¬ 
ulty  in  adninistratloa. 

It  also  was  pointed  out  that  this  docvunent  itself 
was  not  a  public  relations  document  primarily,  but  rather  a 
guide  for  our  own  members,  for  our  own  pe<H>le. 

The  consensus  of  the  group  was  that  although  there 
were  minor  imperfections,  it  was  certainly  not  the  law  of 
the  "Immedlates  and  the  perchance,  and  therefore  it  could 
be  changed,  but  certainly  we  should  adopt  it  for  this  year. 

DEAN  LLOTD:  I  think  a  number  of  the  groups  had 
this  discussion  as  to  the  terminology  between  the  contrast 
of  universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  statement.  I 
am  going  to  teUce  the  liberty  of  asking  Dean  Broadbent  if  he 
will  say  a  word  about  the  thinking  of  the  Commission  on  this 
point . 

DEAN  HIOADBENT:  This  matter  of  terminology  came 
up  in  our  section  also  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  very 
strong  feeling  that  the  members  of  our  group  would  run  into 
very  real  problems  with  their  faculties,  with  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  administration,  if  the  term  university  remained 
throughout  the  document. 

In  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  we  wrestled  with 
this  problem  for  quite  some  time.  We  proposed  at  first  to 
use  the  term  "college  or  university"  throughout  wherever  the 
term  university  now  appears,  and  that  seemed  terribly  cum¬ 
bersome.  We  tried  the  term  "instltutlcm,"  that  at  times 
seemed  so  vague  that  it  was  almost  meaningless.  We  hit  upon 
the  rather  unfortunate  solution  then,  it  appears,  of  using 
the  term  "university"  throughout,  hoping  that  it  would  be 
sufficiently  all-inclusive  that  it  would  include  everything, 
including  colleges,  institutes  of  technology,  etc.,  and  it 
would  be  understood. 
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Ves,  1  fe«l  perhaps  this  is  a  serious  deficiency 
in  the  report  that  ought  to  be  corrected  possibly  before  we 
go  any  further  in  presenting  it  for  adoption.  Perhaps  a 
footnote  would  solve  the  natter  by  sinply  using  the  tern 
"institution”  and  then  in  a  footnote  explaining  that  "insti¬ 
tution"  is  used  to  include  colleges,  xmiversities,  technol¬ 
ogical  institutions,  etc.  We  recognized  the  problen,  and  we 
did  recognize  it  at  the  tine  the  docunent  was  being  drawn  up. 
This  is  Just  as  bad  an  attenpt  at  solution,  and  it  should  be 
changed,  I  think. 

DEAN  LLOYD:  Thank  you.  Ton.  I  wish  all  of  the 
points  of  this  statenent  were  as  easy  to  handle  as  the  me 
that  Tom  has  mentioned. 

I  discover  that  we  have  not  introduced  menbers  of 
Commlsslm  II,  and  the  members  of  that  Conmisslm  have  spent 
so  many  hours  that  I  would  like  (almost  selfishly)  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  to  you.  Dean  Byrm  Atkinson  of  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  is  unable  to  be  here,  tut  repre¬ 
senting  him  is  a  member  of  that  staff,  Carroll  Parish.  Tom 
Broadbent,  University  of  California,  at  Riverside,  whom  we 
introduced  earlier.  Howard  Matheny,  %ilverslty  of  New  Mexico 
was  unable  to  be  with  us.  Dean  Patrick  H.  Raterman  of  Xavier 
University,  whom  you  met  this  morning.  Dean  lyle  Reynolds 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  was  unable 
to  be  here.  All  other  members  of  the  Commisslm  were  here; 
Weldon  Shof St all,  Arizona  State  University;  Harold  Stewart, 
Wayne  State  University;  James  Switzer,  Mississippi  Southern 
College;  and  Ralph  Young,  College  of  Wooster,  whom  you  heard 
from  this  morning. 

I  suppose  each  of  you  would  like  to  be  Chairman  at 
this  point.  (Laughter)  I  think  that  we  have  found  in  the 
various  group  discussions  almost  identically  what  we  could 
assume  would  happen  when  this  many  feirtlle  minds  go  to  work 
on  a  statement  of  this  kind.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
now  before  us  two  alternatives  —  or  you  may  think  of  five 
or  six.  After  visiting  the  various  sections  I  think  primar¬ 
ily  of  two.  One  is  that  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
we  in  this  body  would  never  find  a  statement  that  was  totally 
agreeable  to  all,  unless  we  had  many  years  to  work  on  it  and 
to  lr«i  out  our  various  viewpoints,  in  consideration  of  how 
long  it  does  take  to  get  a  document  adopted  and  before  the 
convention  for  a  working  basis,  we  may  want  at  this  point  to 
adopt  this  statement  as  an  introductory  or  working  basis,  a 
beginning  point,  and  charge  Commission  II  to  continue  to  re¬ 
vise  it  and  bring  it  back  in  the  form  that  may  be  agreeable 
to  even  more  people  of  the  convention. 


On  the  other  hand,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  Commission  have  no  special  brief  for  this 
kind  of  a  document,  we  have  worked  on  it  until  we  think  it 
has  something  to  offer  for  us,  but  are  not  in  any  sense  in¬ 
clined  to  ask  its  adoption  merely  as  a  vote  of  confidence  to 
the  Commission. 
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Hr.  Chairaan,  in  recognition  of  tbe  very  nany  pos- 
albllltlea  before  ua,  recognising  tbat  the  nenbere  of  tbe 
CoMBlaalon  ba^e  taken  the  responses  froa  the  field  tbat  In¬ 
cluded  most  of  the  discussions  In  the  aomlng  session,  and 
realizing  that  we  will  need  several  years'  good  work  to  wake 
the  docuaent  as  It  ought  to  be,  recognizing  also  tbat  If  tbe 
docuaent  were  perfect  to  the  point  that  we  would  see  It  al-  r: 
aoet  now  as  aodern  scripture,  certain  wen  pass,  new  aenbers 
of  CooMslsslons  coae  on,  Coaalsslon  II  two  years  froa  now 
would  perhaps  want  to  scrap  It  and  start  all  over  again,  or 
perhaps  one  year  froa  now;  therefore,  we  present  this  state- 
aent  aerely  as  a  starting  point,  to  be  subject  to  all  of  the 
changes  that  this  body  wants  to  wake  on  It  through  the  months 
or  the  years.  Hr.  President,  I  wove  tbe  adoption  of  this 
stateaent  as  It  stands,  with  the  exceptions  of  one  or  two 
additions,  such  as  wording  and  such  as  putting  a  note  at  the 
bottoa  Indicating  the  use  of  the  temlnology  In  changing  It 
to  "Institutions."  With  those  two  nlnor  considerations,  I 
move  the  adoptlixi  of  the  stateaent  as  a  beginning,  working 
prealse  of  the  Association  at  this  tlae. 

...  The  notion  was  duly  seconded  ... 

PRESIDENT  WINBIOLER:  The  motion  has  been  made  and 
seconded.  Is  there  discussion? 

DEAN  THEODORE  W.  ZILIHAll  (University  of  Wisconsin): 
Wes,  I  wish  you  would  change  your  notion  to  make  It  accepted 
by  this  body,  and  here  Is  why  I  wish  you  would  do  It.  I 
somehow  believe  that  If  this  organization  Is  to  be  asked  to 
approve  or  adopt  a  statement  of  the  significance  that  I  think 
this  has  for  all  of  us,  that  we  ought  Just  as  a  natter  of 
procedure  be  given  an  opportunity  to  see  the  thing  at  least 
thirty  deiys  prior  to  our  sumual  meeting  here.  Then  those  of 
us  slower  boys  can  study  It  over  and  play  It  on  our  pljMos 
and  find  out  whether  we  want  to  suggest  any  change  In  It, 
and  If  so,  argue  for  our  changes  before  this  body  when  It  Is 
met  In  convention.  Then  If  we  have  not  studied  this,,  or 
have  not  d<me  this  home  work  and  are  asked  to  approve  soae- 
thlng  here,  we  are  served  right  If  something  Is  sulopted  that 
we  may  find  some  exceptions  to  In  later  days.  So  It  Is  a 
matter  of  procedure  that  I  am  asking  that  we  consider  very 
seriously,  not  only  for  this  thing,  but  other  things  that 
may  come  ^fore  us  In  the  future. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIOLER:  Ted,  would  you  like  to  sub¬ 
mit  that  as  a  motion  to  amend? 

DEAN  ZILIMAN:  I  Will  make  It  a  motion  to  aoiend. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGIER:  To  substitute  the  word 
"accept"  for  "approved." 


DEAN  ZILIMAN.  That  this  be  accepted  by  this  body 
instead  of  approved,  or  adopted. 
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DEAN  LLOYD:  T«d,  I  believe  that  perhaps  we  are 
together  in  the  spirit  of  this.  Would  you  care  to  make  a 
eonment  on  what  difference  you  see  between  approved  and  adopted 
or  accepted  and  approved  accepted  or  approved? 

DEAN  ZILIHAN;  If  we  say  adopted  or  approved,  to  my 
way  of  thinking  this  means  that  what  we  have  here  is  1^  with 
very  little  change,  a  coauna  here,  a  word  there,  to  better  ex¬ 
press  a  thought  not  too  well  expressed  perhaps.  But  if  we  ac¬ 
cept  it,  this  leaves  it  open  to  study,  further  amendment  as  to 
ccwitent  is  possible,  and  this  is  what  I  would  like  to  see  us 
do  now. 


DEAN  LLOYD;  Thank  you,  Ted.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
indicated  before  we  went  into  our  group  discussions  that  the 
thing  that  Ted  is  asking  for  is  almost  identical  with  what  hap¬ 
pened  one  yeeu?  ago  when  a  statement  was  presented  and  accepted 
on  a  tentative  basis,  and  taken  back  to  our  offices  and  set  up 
with  suggested  changes.  It  was  then  sent  out  to  every  member 
of  the  Association.  It  was  posted  to  every  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociation.  Each  member  was  Invited  to  make  his  responses 
exactly  as  Ted  has  indicated.  A  great  percentage  of  you  made 
those  resp<Mises.  We  have  worked  with  them  throughout  the  year. 
We  think  that  we  could  do  the  same  thing  for  another  year. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Ted,  that  the  Commission 
has  felt  that  it  was  doing  Just  about  the  thing  that  you  have 
been  asking,  although  I  am  certain  it  does  not  meet  every  de¬ 
tail  that  is  in  your  thought  on  it. 

DEAN  ZILIMAN:  Well  I  am  mistaken  then.  I  thought 
that  this  Instrument  went  to  bed  only  last  night,  and  I  have 
not  the  advantage  of  the  old  thing  that  went  out  to  compare 
where  there  were  changes  in  thought  or  content.  This  was 
something  that  I  think  we  ought  to  avoid  doing. 

DEAN  LLOYD:  It  has  been  a  year's  study,  and  the 
latest  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  all  day  yesterday,  in  an 
attempt  to  get  the  final  statement  from  your  reports  from  the 
field. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLBR:  I  believe  there  was  no  second 
to  the  motion  to  amend. 


...  Motion  duly  secdnded  ... 


PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  The  motion  has  been  made  and 
seconded  to  substitute  the  word  "accepted"  for  "approved  or 
adopted."  Is  there  discussion  on  the  motion  to  amend?  [The 
question  was  called]  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  amend  will 
say  "*ye."  Opposed,  "no."  We  will  have  a  show  of  hands.  All 
in  favor  of  the  motion  to  amend  will  raise  their  right  hand, 
please.  Father  Ratterman,  would  you  coxmt  on  this  side? 

[Those  in  favor  of  the  amendment  were  counted]  One  vote  per 
institution.  Those  opposed  please  raise  your  hand.  The  mo¬ 
tion  is  clearly  lost.  Now  is  there  further  discussion  on  the 
the  malnr-motlont  „  ,, 
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...  The  (jueetlon  was  called  ... 

PRESIDENT  WINBIOI£R:  The  question  has  been  called. 

DEAN  GUTHRIE:  What  is  the  word? 

PRESIDENT  WINBIQIER:  Ad^t.  Is  this  correct,  Wes? 
It  was  "adopt.”  The  question  has  been  called.  All  in  favor 
of  Wes's  motion  say,  "aye.”  Opposed,  ”no.”  The  siotion  is 
carried.  It  is  the  Chair's  interpretation  of  this  BK>tlon 
that  the  work  of  Commission  II  is  by  no  means  finished,  but 
I  think  we  all  owe  Commission  II  a  vote  of  real  thanks  for 
the  tremendous  Job  which  has  been  done.  (Applause) 

The  next  item  of  business  is  a  report  from  the 
Executive  Committee  and  in  this  connection  we  have  passed 
out  to  you  a  mimeographed  document  entitled,  "Report  to  The 
Membership  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Personnel 
Administrators  Regarding  Vote  on  Issues  Related  to  Frater¬ 
nity  Membership  Policies."  Are  there  any  who  do  not  have 
that  document?  This  is  a  report  item.  There  will  be  op- 
porttinlty  for  discussion  on  it  at  the  next  business  Meting 
in  case  you  wish  to  discuss  it. 

I  would  like  to  run  through  the  report  and  make  a 
few  comments  regarding  specific  seotlons. 

The  section  entitled  "Study  by  Committee  on  Fra¬ 
ternity  Relations"  is  an  attempt  to  sumsuirlze  the  work  which 
preceded  the  decision  to  take  an  official  ballot.  There  is 
one  paragraph  which  needs  correction  and  I  am  going  to  dic¬ 
tate  those  corrections  now.  On  the  first  page.  Just  below 
the  middle  of  the  page,  the  paragraph  beginning  "The  second 
section  presented"  please  change  "six"  to  "eight  alterna¬ 
tive...."  In  the  line  Just  belcw,  the  final  sentence  In 
the  paragraph  should  have  the  following  addition:  "and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  members  for  such  groups  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  and/or  national  origin  by  (fixed  date)."  So  the 
paragraph  would  read: 

"The  second  section  presented  eight  alternatives, 
as  possible  recommendations  to  member  Institutions.  The 
eight  alternative  positions  were  arranged  in  a  ganut,  of 
which  one  extreme  was  'grant  autonomy  to  fraternal  groups 
In  the  matter  of  membership  requirements,'  and  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  was  'require  the  removal  of  clauses  which  restrict  the 
selection  of  members  for  fraternal  groups  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed  and/or  national  origin  by  (fixed  date),  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  members  for  such  groups  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  and/or  national  origin  by  (fixed  date).'” 


The  second  section  on  page  2  "Declslcxi  for  Official 
Vote"  describes  the  backgroxind  of  the  declslcxi  to  make  an 
official  vote.  The  next  section  "The  Ballot"  Is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ballot  which  was  sent  out  to  voting  representa¬ 
tives  with  a  statement  of  the  four  propositions  and  the 
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supplemental  question  regarding  the  most  favored  position. 
The  next  section  describes  the  "Returns"  which  we  received. 
You  will  note  that  we  received  ballots  which  amcunted  to 
87^  of  the  membership,  ballots  which  were  counted.  This 
section  refers  to  the  Tables  I  A  and  1  B  which  are  appended. 

The  next  section  Is  a  comment  about  the  "Vote  on 
Four  Basle  Propositions."  The  specific  data  are  siumaarlzed 
in  Table  II.  The  next  section  deals  with  the  responses  on 
the  "Most  Favored  Proposition,"  and  refers  to  Table  III. 

The  next  section  presents  some  "AnalYsls  of  Vote,"  referring 
to  Tables  IV  and  V,  first  In  the  matter  of  the  combinations 
of  propositions  which  were  favored,  and  secondly  analysis  In 
the  presence  or  absence  of  fraternities. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  now  specifical¬ 
ly  to  the  concluding  statement,  beginning  <wi  page  6. 

This  balloting  was  undertaken  after  extensive  de¬ 
liberation  and  with  serious  consideration  to  the  views  of 
esteemed  and  respected  members  of  NASPA  who  hold  that  cri¬ 
teria  for  fraternity  membership  are  matters  which  should  be 
solely  the  province  of  Individual  educatlcmal  Institutions 
and  of  Individual  fraternities.  The  actions  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  In  1957  and  1959  were  accepted  by  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  as  a  mandate  to  provide  voting  representatives  with  an 
opportunity  for  an  orderly  decision  on  the  matter  of  an  of¬ 
ficial  NASPA  stand  on  these  Issues.  The  vote  has  been  taken 
and  the  results  reported.  NASPA  has  now  taken  an  official 
stand,  on  the  basis  of  majority  vote.  In  favor  of  Proposi¬ 
tions  1,  3  and  2.  Listed  In  that  order  because  of  the  order 
of  vote.  They  are  listed.  The  final  paragraph: 

"Thus,  NASPA  opposes  clauses  which  restrict  fra¬ 
ternity  membership  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed  and/or 
national  origin.  Specifically,  the  Association  recommends: 
1)  that  national  fraternities  remove  such  clauses;  and  2) 
that  its  member  Institutions  encourage  local  chapters  to 
work  through  normal  fraternity  procedures  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  these  clauses  and  for  the  acceptance  of  students 
for  membership  without  such  restrictions." 

This  statement  was  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Committee  at  Its  meeting  on  the  6th  and  7th.  The 
report  Is  here  submitted  to  you  for  your  study  and  con¬ 
sideration.  It  Is  the  view  of  the  Executive  Committee  that 
the  Association  has  acted.  If  you  wish  to  discuss  it  or  to 
take  any  action  upon  It,  there  will  be  opportunity  to  do  so 
at  the  business  meeting  tomorrow  morning. 

Related  to  this  item,  the  Committee  on  Fraternity 
Relations  was  asked  to  make  a  study  of  the  statements  of 
policy  which  had  been  adopted  by  specific  institutions,  and 
I  believe  we  now  have  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Fra¬ 
ternity  Relations.  Is  Dick  Hansford  ready  to  report?  Dick. 
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DIRECTOR  R,  L.  HANSFORD  (Committee  <«  Fraternity 
Relations;  University  of  Akron):  Thank  you,  Don. 

The  period  dating  from  the  adjournment  of  the  ^Ist 
anniversary  meeting  to  the  opening  of  this,  the  42nd  anni¬ 
versary  meeting  of  NASPA  has  been  a  rather  Inactive  one  for 
the  Committee  on  Fraternity  Relations. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  represented  NASPA  at 
the  College  Fraternity  Secretaries  Association's  annual  meet¬ 
ing  which  was  held  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  July  7  to 
July  11,  1959.  He  reported  to  the  CFSA  the  bac^round  of 
events  which  led  to  the  development  of  the  Committee's  ques¬ 
tionnaire  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  determine  what  posi¬ 
tion,  if  any,  NASPA  should  assume  in  the  matter  of  membership 
requirements  of  student  fraternal  groups.  He  also  reported 
the  totals  of  the  responses  to  the  several  items  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  by  the  institutional  representatives  of  NASPA  and 
the  decision  of  NASPA  at  the  4lst  annual  meeting  to  submit 
to  the  institutional  representatives  a  ballot  which  would 
consist  of  the  four  items  of  the  questionnaire  most  often 
favored  by  the  members  who  answered  the  questionnaire.  A 
copy  of  the  questionnaire  which  included  a  tabulatlcxi  of 
the  responses  to  the  several  items  was  presented  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  to  make  possible  the  duplicating  of  additional 
copies  for  distribution  to  its  membership.  The  Association 
requested  that  the  question  "Are  there  chapters  of  natlcxial 
fraternities  at  your  institution?"  be  Included  on  the  NASPA 
ballot.  The  CPSA's  request  was  sent  to  the  President  of 
NASPA  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fraternity  Rela¬ 
tions. 

Several  members  of  the  Committee  on  Fraternity  Re¬ 
lations  and  members  of  NASPA 's  Executive  Committee  met  with 
leaders  of  the  National  Interfraternity  Conference  during 
its  50th  anniversary  meeting,  held  November  26  to  28,  1959 
in  New  York.  The  officers  of  N.I.C.  were  Informed  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  decisicm  of  NASPA  to  submit 
the  ballot  to  its  institutional  representatives.  They  were 
also  Informed  that  the  results  of  the  balloting  would  be 
made  available  to  the  N.I.C. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Fraternity  Relations  Committee 
was  privileged  to  attend  the  two  meetings  of  the  NASPA  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  which  were  held  in  Chicago  on  October  22, 
1959  and  in  Evanston,  February  13,  i960.  At  the  Chicago 
meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  devoted  considerable  time 
in  determining  the  exact  wording  of  the  ballot.  This  was 
done  to  eliminate  any  possible  misinterpretation  of  the 
items  by  the  voting  representatives  of  NASPA  and  to  provide 
for  a  statistically  sound  method  of  tabulating  the  results 
of  the  voting  on  the  Issues  involved.  At  this  meeting,  the 
Executive  Committee  approved  for  inclusion  on  the  ballot 
the  question,  "Are  there  chapters  of  national  fraternities 
on  your  campus?" 
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At  the  Evanston  meeting,  the  ballots  which  had  been 
returned  were  carefully  studied  to  ensure  that  the  method  of 
reporting  the  results  would  accurately  identify  the  position 
to  be  assumed  by  NASPA  which  was  most  generally  favored  by 
the  institutional  representatives. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fraternity  Rela¬ 
tions  had  smticlpated  that  the  Committee  would  be  well  occu¬ 
pied  during  the  past  year  in  studying  and  analyzing  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  policies  of  the  member  institutions  of  NASPA  re¬ 
garding  restrictive  qualifications  for  fraternity  membership. 
However,  only  20  such  policy  statements  were  received  by  the 
Chairman.  A  summary  of  these  statements  is  as  follows:  two 
institutions  have  no  formal  policy,  either  written  or  ob¬ 
served,  with  z*espect  to  restrictive  membership  in  fraterni¬ 
ties;  four  institutions  do  not  permit  restrictive  clauses  or 
practices  TOgardlng  membership  in  fraternal  groups;  four  of 
the  other  14  institutions  have  established  deadline  dates,  by 
which  time,  existing  student  organizations  must  remove  re¬ 
strictive  clauses  as  a  condition  of  continuing  recognition  by 
the  institution.  Of  the  remaining  ten  institutions,  four  re¬ 
quire  and  six  encourage  the  local  chapters  of  national  fra¬ 
ternities  to  work  for  the  elimination  of  such  restrictions. 
The  l8  institutions  with  written  policies  concerning  restric¬ 
tions  on  membership  will  not  accept  new  organizations  which 
have  such  restrictions. 

Since  only  20  of  the  approximately  325  Institution 
representatives  submitted  institutional  policy  statements, 
the  committee  was  tinable  to  determine  what  trends,  if  any, 
exist  in  this  area  within  the  membership  of  NASPA. 

This  concludes  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Fraternity  Relations. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Is  there  a  motion  to  accept 
this  report? 

DEAN  ANDERSON  (University  of  Washington) :  I  so 

move. 

DEAN  WRIGHT  (DePauw  University) :  Seconded . 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Moved  and  seconded.  Ques¬ 
tion?  All  in  favor  say,  "aye . "  Opposed ,  "no . "  Carried . 

There  are  other  items  for  report  from  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  some  of  which  I  think  we  shall  postpone 
until  the  meeting  tomorrow,  but  thei^e  is  a  major  one  having 
to  do  with  constitutional  revision.  For  this  purpose  the 
Executive  Committee  has  asked  o\ir  perennial  constitutional 
authority,  Don  DuShane,  Past  President  DuShane,  to  make  a 
report  to  you.  Don. 

DEAN  DuSHANE  (Constitutional  Amendments):  It  is 
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the  Intention  of  the  Executive  Cconlttee  for  you  to  be  In¬ 
formed  about  what  the  proposal  Is  this  morning,  but  for  no 
vote  to  be  required  and  no  motion  to  be  made  until  the  final  i 
business  session,  so  that  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
think  these  changes  through  and  to  compare  the  revisions  with 
the  existing  constitution.  t 

In  1958  we  amended  the  constitution  to  add  a  "Pres-  j 
Ident  Designate"  to  the  list  of  officers  and  to  the  executive 
comnlttee,  to  be  elected  a  year  prior  to  the  annual  sieetlng 
at  which  he  takes  office.  It  was  felt  that  If  he  Is  to  per¬ 
form  effectively  as  president  he  needed  more  notice  them  an 
hour  or  so  at  the  end  of  the  national  meeting. 

i 

Last  year  President  Turner  appointed  two  vice  \ 

presidents  as  In  effect  executive  vice  presidents,  one  In 
charge  of  the  continuing  comnlsslons,  suid  the  other  In 
charge  of  the  committees.  In  the  development  of  duties 
along  these  lines  for  the  vice  presidents  Is  In  effect  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  triple  executive,  suid  repz*esentlng  this  Associa¬ 
tion's  solution  to  the  growing  executive  burdens  Involved  in 
carrying  on  NASPA's  program.  This  development  makes  a  sec¬ 
ond  constitutional  amendment  advisable. 


Accordingly,  the  executive  comnlttee  has  approved 
making  the  two  vice  presidents  designate  one  year  earlier, 
along  with  the  president  designate.  So  the  president  deslg-  I 
nate  and  his  executive  right  and  left  hands,  the  two  vice 
presidents,  will  have  a  year,  and  most  Importantly  the  con¬ 
vention  prior  to  the  one  at  which  they  take  office,  to  de-  I 

velop  their  programs,  to  think  through  their  problems,  and 
to  develop  committee  personnel. 

The  executive  committee  has  approved  this  follow¬ 
ing  amendment  to  the  constitution: 

Article  IV,  Section  1,  which  now  reads:  "The  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  a  President 
Designate,  two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Conference  Chairman,  and 
a  Secretary-Treasurer,  charged  with  the  duties  usually 
ascribed  to  such  officers."  I 

I 

I 

If  the  amendment  proposed  this  year  Is  approved,  | 
It  would  have  added  to  It  "two  Vice  Presidents  Designate" 
and  a  shift  In  order,  so  that  it  would  read:  "a  President, 
two  Vice  Presidents,  a  President  Designate,  and  two  Vice 
Presidents"  and  the  rest  of  It  as  It. 


Section  2.  The  same  amendment  and  the  same  addi¬ 
tion  of  two  Vice  Presidents  would  be  carried  out  in  Section 
2,  which  states  the  term  of  office. 

Article  IV,  Section  6,  "There  shall  be  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  consisting  of"  and  we  would  add  the  two  Vice 
Presidents  Designate  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
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This  Is  an  explanation  of  the  first  proposed  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment.  Thera  Is  an  additional  constitutional 
amendment  to  come  before  you  at  the  Saturday  morning  meeting. 
This  Involves  Article  III,  Sections  4  and  3*  There  Is  an  In¬ 
consistency  In  these  two  sections  relating  to  the  Institu¬ 
tional  voting  power. 

Section  4  says  "Membership  In  the  Association  shall 
Incliade  full  voting  power  for  the  voting  delegate  (If  In  at- 
tendSLnce  at  the  annual  .meeting)  and  shall  entitle  the  Instl- 
!  tut  Ion  to  racelve  the  regular  publications  of  the  Association." 
Section  5  states  that  "A  member  Institution  shall  be  entitled 
:  to  one  vote  at  the  annual  meetings,  but  .may  send  as  many  dele¬ 
gates  as  It  wishes." 

'Rie  question  that  arises  Is,  If  the  Institutional 
representative  Is  not  In  attendance  does  this  Imply  that  the 
Institutions  vote  might  not  be  cast  Its  representative?  That 
Is,  If  Dean  So-and-So  Is  listed  as  the  representative  and  he 
cannot  come  but  sends  his  Dean  of  Men,  this  provision  as  It 
.  now  x>e2uls  might  be  Interpreted  to  deny  the  Institution  a  vote 
^  at  the  annual  meeting.  At  least  there  Is  sui  Inconsistency 
here.  Consequently,  In  order  to  remove  any  possible  doubt, 
the  executive  committee  has  approved  a  proposal  to  amend  by 
deletion.  Article  III,  Section  4,  deleting  four  words  emd 
'  the  parenthetical  phrase,  so  that  Section  4  would  henceforth 
;  read:  "Membership  In  the  Association  shall  Include  full  vot- 
)  Ing  power  and  shall  entitle  the  Institution  to  receive  the 
;  regular  publications."  That  Is  all. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIQLER:  Would  you  like  to  put  any 
;  questions  to  Don  this  morning? 

DEAN  GARDNER:  Why  don't  we  adopt  them? 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  The  question  from  the  floor 
Is,  why  don't  we  adopt  It?  Your  Executive  Committee  Is  wlll- 
:  Ing  to  be  railroaded  on  this.  If  you  wish,  but  we  don't  want 
i  to  do  that. 

DEAN  DuSHANE:  We  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

DEAN  GARDNER:  I  so  move. 


. . •  The  motion  was  duly  seconded  . . . 


PRESIDEin?  WINBIGLER:  It  has  been  moved  by  Gardner 
and  seconded  by  Brown  that  we  adopt  these  two  recommendations 
for  constitutional  change.  They  are  revisions  of  Article  IV 
:  Sections  1  and  6,  and  Article  III,  Section  4.  Is  there  fur- 
i  ther  discussion? 

DEAN  JAMES  E.  POY  (Auburn  University):  I  am  ready. 
If  It  Is  all  right  with  Ted  Zlllman.  (Laughter) 

DEAN  ZILLMAN  (University  of  Wisconsin):  I  lost 
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that  battle  about  10  or  20  minutes  ago,  didn't  I?  (Laughter)  | 

PRESIDENT  WINBIQLER:  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques-  j 
tlon?  [The  question  was  called]  All  In  favor  say,  "aye."  \ 
Opposed,  "no."  It  Is  carried.  Don  Gardner  had  a  vested  | 
Interest  In  this  because,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  [ 
Nominations  and  Place,  he  was  secretly  hoping  that  this,  I 
think,  would  be  defeated  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  rustle  : 
up  two  sets  of  Vice  Presidents  before  tomorrow.  (Laughter) 

DEAN  DuSHANE:  There  Is  one  other  minor  constitu¬ 
tional  matter  to  clear  up,  which  we  Intended  to  simply  make 
by  announcement  —  irunnlng  the  risk  of  c  rltlclsm  fz^n  the 
floor,  but  willing  to  accept  It.  In  1952  by  unanimous  vote 
(or  at  least  vote  without  dissent)  the  annual  meeting  adopted 
a  provision  that  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and  Place,  which 
at  that  time  was  composed  of  all  past  presidents,  should  he 
supplemented  by  three  members  elected  by  such  means  as  the 
Executive  Committee  agreed  upon,  frcmi  the  meiid>ershlp  at  large. 
This  was  adopted  on  the  motion  from  the  floor  at  a  business 
meeting,  but  was  not  specifically  stated  at  the  time  to  be  a 
constitutional  eunendment. 

The  Executive  Committee  believes,  and  I  am  In  agree¬ 
ment  with  them,  that  this  has  the  full  force  emd  effect  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  and  unless  there  Is  objection  from 
the  floor  at  this  meeting,  we  will  assume  that  Interpretation 
has  the  annual  meeting's  approval.  The  constitution  has  had 
this  phrase  about  three  additional  members  at  large  for  eight 
years,  and  by  prescription,  by  common  law,  may  be  assumed  to 
be  part  of  the  constitution.  (Laughter) 

PRESIDENT  WINBIQLER:  In  the  Executive  Conmlttee 
he  used  fancier  language.  It  was  something  about  sanctified 
by  usage.  (Laughter)  Page  3  of  the  edition  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  which  has  been  distributed  contains  this  action,  and 
you  will  note  In  Section  9»  on  page  3t  the  parenthetical  ex¬ 
pression  "(Action  of  Association,  April  4,  1952)." 


The  next  Item  on  the  agenda  Is  a  report  from  Com¬ 
mission  IV,  of  which  the  Chairman  Is  Cliff  Craven. 

DEAN  CLIFFORD  J.  CRAVEN  (Chairman,  Commission  IV, 
Program  and  Practices  Evaluation):  We  are  running  short, 
so  I  will  not  Introduce  the  members  of  the  Commission.  They 
are  listed  In  your  program.  I  will  delete  references  to  a 
few  evaluative  studies  which  we  wish  to  call  to  your  atten¬ 
tion,  and  simply  talk  to  the  main  point,  part  of  which  will 


be  explained  by  the  sheets  now  being  passed  to  you. 

In  carrying  out  its  fimctlon  of  keeping  NASPA 
posted  on  literature  relating  to  development  of  significant 
evaluative  devices  which  might  be  used  to  assess  student 
personnel  programs.  Commission  IV  has  little  to  add  to  last 
year's  report.  We  have  still  fovind  only  one  evaluation  In- 
strtiment  which  seems  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive 
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and  objective  to  be  worth  following  up.  This  seems  to  be 
the  sort  of  device  that  the  1953  Conmlsslon  IV  asked  to  have 
developed.  However,  the  1953  Commission  IV  report,  which 
was  Bob  Kamm's  Commission,  had  suggested  a  number  of  cri¬ 
teria  that  might  be  used  In  an  evaluatlonal  device,  and  the 
present  Instrument  which  we  are  going  to  recoimnend  for  your 
Inspection,  uses  only  one  criterion.  This  criterion  Is  the 
Judgment  of  experts. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  rather  Inevitable  limita¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  think  that  the  numerous  possible  sources 
which  one  might  list  can  be  practically  used  In  such  a  com¬ 
prehensive  evaluation  Instrument.  If  this  sounds  dull,  re¬ 
duce  It  to  these  tezms:  We  want  to  know  whether  we  are  do¬ 
ing  a  good  Job.  The  best  or  the  most  practical  way  to  find 
out  seems  to  be  to  use  the  know-how  of  other  fellows  who 
seem  to  know  what  a  good  Job  Is.  If  we  want  to  know  how 
much  of  a  good  Job  we  are  doing,  we  have  to  reduce  the  Judg¬ 
ments  to  measurable  terms. 

The  Instzoiment  we  feel  makes  the  best  stab  at  do¬ 
ing  this  Is  one  that  Larry  Woodruff  described  for  you  In 
some  detail  at  the  Boston  meeting.  This  Is  the  Student  Per¬ 
sonnel  Services  Inventory,  by  Eric  N.  Rackham,  who  Is  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Kent  State  University. 
The  sheet  which  Is  distributed  to  you  now  will  describe  the 
Instzniment  In  broad  outline. 

However,  I  will  repeat  from  last  year's  report 
something  which  Is  not  contained  on  that  sheet.  This  is 
the  method  of  development  of  the  Inventory.  We  think  this 
Is  lmpoz>tant.  A  total  of  381  personnel  officers,  at  51  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  reviewed  2400  tentative  statements 
which  were  later  reduced  to  the  present  225  statements. 

Ten  student  personnel  experts  then  weighted  each  check  list 
statement  on  a  5-polnt  scale,  in  terms  of  Its  desirability 
In  an  Ideal  student  personnel  program.  A  composite  weight 
was  thus  secured  and  became  part  of  the  schedule  for  each 
descriptive  statement.  Thus  the  schedule  permits  qualita¬ 
tive  as  well  as  quantitative  measurement  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree. 

We  feel  It  Is  time  now  to  do  something  by  way  of 
encouraging  the  use  of  the  best  evaluatlonal  device  we  have 
been  able  to  find.  We  are  not  recommending  the  adoption  of 
this  schedule  by  NASPA.  We  are  not  endorsing  the  schedule 
In  toto,  nor  do  we  think  all  of  you  will  agree  with  all  of 
Its  premises.  We  would,  however,  like  you,  as  individual 
members  administering  a  personnel  program  at  your  own  In¬ 
stitutions,  to  get  a  copy,  use  It,  and  give  Commission  IV 
your  reactions.  However,  do  not  ask  for  a  copy  Just  to  put 
It  In  your  file.  It  will  be  worth  our  time  and  trouble, 
and  Its  expense  which  Is  being  covered  by  NASPA,  only  If  we 
get  It  Into  the  hands  of  people  who  will  put  It  to  work,  or 
who  will  look  at  It  critically.  The  method  to  be  followed 
In  securing  a  copy  Is  described  on  the  sheet  that  you  have. 
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In  addition  to  letting  ua  have  your  conmentB  on 
Raokham'a  Inventory,  If  you  use  It,  we  want  to  know  irtiether 
any  of  you  are  planning  any  sort  of  evaluatlonal  study  of 
any  area  of  student  personnel  work  during  the  coming  year. 
If  you  are,  we  would  like  to  have  you  report  this  fact  to 
David  Robinson  of  our  Comstlsslon.  You  siay  do  this  before 
you  leave  Columbus  by  contacting  him  In  Room  6l8,  or  by 
writing  to  David  Robinson,  Dean  of  Students,  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity. 


Connlsslon  IV  will  continue  to  try  to  be  alert  to 
developments  In  the  evaluative  field  which  might  be  of  Inter¬ 
est  to  NASPA.  We  will  also  try  to  be  alert  to  the  Interest 
or  lack  of  Interest  of  NASPA  members  In  eval\iatlng  their 
student  personnel  programs.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

PRESIDElfF  WINBIGLER:  Do  I  hear  a  motion  to  accept 
the  report  of  Commission  IV? 

DEAN  ELDEN  T.  SMITH  (Bowling  Green  State  Univer¬ 
sity):  I  so  move. 

DEAN  BEN  PERRY  (Florida  A&M):  Seconded. 


PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Ready  for  the  question?  All 
In  favor  say,  "aye.”  Opposed,  "no."  Carried  without  dissent.^ 

I 

Your  officers  are  certainly  gratified  by  the  re¬ 
sponse  and  attendance  at  this  business  session,  and  we 
apologize  for  iindez*estlmatlng  the  requirement  for  seats  In 
the  room.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  business  yet  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  session  tomorrow  morning.  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  will  have  ample  chairs  at  that  time,  and  the  agenda 
will  Include  Items  of  Interest,  as  the  ones  of  this  morning. 

Glen  Nygreen,  our  Conference  Director,  has  some 
auinouncements  to  make. 

CONFERENCE  CHAIRMAN  NYGREEN:  I  have  been  asked  to 
clear  up  the  matter  of  who  Is  to  wear  a  green  ribbon.  (Laugh-i 
ter)  The  green  ribbons  are  for  a  fxmctlon,  for  a  purpose. 

They  are  Intended  to  remind  those  of  us  who  have  attended  a 
previous  session  which  ones  of  you  are  here  for  the  first  j 
time.  This  Is  with  the  exception  of  Don  Gardner,  whose  I 

green  ribbon  has  no  explanation  whatsoever,  he  being  neither 
Irish  nor  new.  (Laughter)  Some  have  felt  that  only  those 
who  are  official  representatives  and  here  for  the  first  time 
should  wear  a  green  ribbon.  If  you  are  attending  your  first 
conference,  please  pick  up  a  green  ribbon  at  the  registra¬ 
tion  desk  in  the  foyer  outside  the  ballroom,  amd  wear  It  to 
help  the  rest  of  us  be  gracious  unto  you. 

. . .  Conference  annovuicements  . . . 


PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  The  business  meeting  Is 
recessed  until  eleven  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 


...  The  business  meeting  recessed  at  12:10 
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GENERAL  SESSION 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  8,  I96O 

The  General  Session  convened  at  two- twenty  o'clock. 
Dean  James  C.  McLeod,  Northwestern  University,  Vice  President 
of  NASPA,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  McLEOD:  Will  the  second  General  Session 
please  come  to  order.  We  are  privileged  this  afternoon  to 
have  a  very  special  and  honored  guest,  who  will  be  Introduced 
to  us  by  President  Designate,  William  Guthrie,  Executive  Dean 
of  Ohio  State  University.  Bill. 

PRESIDENT  DESIGNATE  GUTHRIE:  The  President  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  Is  Dr.  Novice  G«  Fawcett.  Immediately 
preceding  his  appointment  as  President  in  1957*  he  had  been 
a  recognized  educational  leader  In  the  city  school  systems 
and  out  over  the  state  of  Ohio,  most  recently  a  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Columbus  Public  School  System,  and  appointee  of 
the  Ohio  College  Association  on  Its  Ohio  Committee  on  the 
Expanding  Student  Population. 

His  leadership  In  state  and  national  educational 
affairs  has  continued.  In  1957  he  was  named  by  the  Governor 
to  the  Ohio  Commission  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School. 

In  1958  he  was  appointed  to  the  National  Educational  Poli¬ 
cies  Commission,  a  20-member  body  which  studies  and  makes 
policy  z*ecommendatlons  on  the  conduct  of  education  In  the 
Ihilted  States.  He  Is  currently  serving  as  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education. 

The  president  of  a  great  and  complex  state  univer¬ 
sity  should  be  a  combination  Phi  Beta  Kappa  scholar,  master 
organizer  and  administrator.  Indefatigable  person  possess¬ 
ing  boundless  physical  steunlna,  and  boundless  mental  ability, 
and  this  Is  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  Ohio  State  President, 
Dr.  Novice  G.  Fawcett,  who  will  express  the  University's 
gz>eetlngs  to  you  at  this  time.  (Applause) 

DR.  NOVICE  0.  FAWCETT  (President,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity):  Dean  McLeod,  Dean  Guthrie,  Members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  Guests  and  Friends:  I  only  wish  at  this  hour  of  the 
day  that  I  could  measure  up  entirely  to  the  specifications 
of  the  university  president  that  Bill  Guthrie  has  described 
for  you. 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  emd  esteem  that  I 
offer  these  brief  and  somewhat  belated  comments  of  official 
welcome  to  you  and  to  your  distinguished  organization  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  Its  Board  of  Trustees, 

Its  faculty  and  Its  administration. 

Meetings  of  Boards  of  Trustees,  you  know,  have  a 
way  of  taking  precedence  over  other  meetings  in  the  life  of 
a  president  of  a  university.  This  Is  precisely  the  situation 
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In  which  I  have  foiind  myself  today,  and  If  you  observe  that 
my  brow  Is  furrowed  amd  that  my  performance  Is  deranged 
otherwise,  I  can  assure  you  that  there  Is  a  good  reason  for 
this,  the  reason  being  simply  that  one  finds  It  somewhat  dif¬ 
ficult  at  times  to  detach  himself  from  one  situation  In  which 
there  Is  at  moments  a  considerable  amount  of  tension,  and  at¬ 
taching  himself  to  the  more  pleasant  task  of  the  afternoon. 

I  am  singularly  privileged  on  this  significant  oc¬ 
casion  to  take  a  special  note  of  the  high  honor  which  you 
rendered  to  o\ir  late  Dean  Joseph  A.  Park,  who  I  am  told 
served  with  distinction  as  your  president  on  the  occasion  of 
the  25th,  or  silver  anniversary  of  your  organization,  Just 
seventeen  years  ago.  In  Its  designation  of  this  42nd  anni¬ 
versary  convocation  as  the  Joseph  A.  Park  Memorial  Confer¬ 
ence,  your  organization,  representing  I  am  told  over  315  In¬ 
stitutions  In  this  cotmtry,  reveres  his  name  and  cherishes 
his  memory  of  the  dedicated  contributions  that  he  made,  as 
do  we  at  the  Ohio  State  Ikilverslty. 

Here  he  served  as  our  first  Dean  of  Men,  fulfilling 
his  professional  responsibilities  locally  and  nationally  with 
an  uncommon  sense  of  high  purpose  and  effectiveness,  until 
his  untimely  passing  In  1952. 

As  I  observe  your  conference  agenda,  I  find  myself 
In  a  spirit  of  oneness  and  comraderle  with  you  as  the  battle 
Is  Joined  with  the  crucial  Issues  and  vexing  problems  con¬ 
fronting  higher  education  In  this  period  characterized  by  a 
good  many  people  as  the  "Soaring  Sixties."  Your  timely  con¬ 
sideration  and  treatment  In  this  conference  of  such  subjects 
as  those  dealing  with  motivation  and  the  student  culture, 
the  student  role  In  higher  education,  the  developments  In 
college  entrance  testing  programs,  emd  all  of  the  others, 
bespeaks  a  centrality  of  purpose  and  commitment  which  Is  a 
hallmark  portending  a  new  dimension  by  which  higher  educa¬ 
tion  may  move  toward  the  ardently  sought  destiny  which  awaits 
reasoned  Judgment  and  intelligent  application. 

Your  deliberations  also  parallel  this  University's 
own  urgent  concern  about  these  Issues  and  their  dynamic  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  burgeoning  complexion  of  Intellectiial  feirvor 
and  academic  emphasis  which  are  now  happily  resurgent,  yet 
unhappily  too  long  elusive  and  too  long  overdue. 

The  diversity,  scope  and  Intensity  of  your  profes¬ 
sional  area,  together  with  the  gravity  of  your  own  personal 
responsibilities,  give  me  a  feeling  of  rapport  with  you,  but 
perhaps  It  Is  exceedingly  normal  for  us  to  feel  a  bit  Im¬ 
posed  upon  at  moments,  as  I  have  felt  at  moments  today,  mo¬ 
ments  particularly  timewise,  and  not  without  some  consider¬ 
able  and  valid  Justification  if  we  should  be  disposed  to 
reflect  upon  the  law  of  functional  growth,  which  prescribes 
that  the  complexity  of  the  executive's  responsibility  tends 
to  Increase  In  geometric  proportion  and  progression  as  his 
range  increases  in  arithmetic  progression. 
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We  hear  a  good  deal  of  Impelling  comment  today*  at 
least  on  o\ir  contemporary  scene*  about  student  values*  their 
assessment  and  transmission*  their  Inculcation*  If  you  please. 
We  are  bestirred  at  this  Juncture  In  time  and  space  with  the 
appealing  cogency  of  values  and  the  need  for  a  renaissance  In 
the  underglrdlng  moral  and  ethical  precepts  which  give  direc¬ 
tion  In  a  day  fraught  with  crisis  and  beset  as  It  Is  with 
false  prophets*  quasi  Integrity*  and  seemingly  unremitting 
distraction  and  confusion. 

These  conditions  have  led  some  social  pundits  to 
allude  to  our  time  as  "the  aspirant  age.” 

The  philosophic  trust  Implicit  In  our  dllemna  and 
lbs  consequent  Impact  on  society  and  Its  Institutions  was 
given*  I  thought*  rather  trenchant  analysis  some  time  ago  by 
Dr.  Hobart  Mowrar,  Research  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  observed.  In  an  az*tlcle  pub¬ 
lished  In  Faculty  Forum,  and  I  quote,  that  "there  Is*  as  we 
know*  a  widespread  tendency  sometimes  called  sclentlstlsm* 
to  assume  that  hirnian  beings  caimot  be  responsible  for  any¬ 
thing*  that  we  are  all  Just  cogs  In  a  vast  cause  and  effect 
complex*  and  are  In  no  way  accountable  for  anything  we  do 
or  anything  that  happens  to  us.  Such  a  doctrine*  aside  from 
lbs  lack  of  genuine  scientific  Justification*  Is  devastating. 
No  society  could  long  endure  which  thoraughly  accepted  It, 
and  neither  can  an  Indlvldxial  human  being.” 

The  higher  learning  today  bids  us  examine  criti¬ 
cally  and  constructively  those  enobllng  ends  to  which  knowl¬ 
edge*  professional  competency*  and  technical  skill  shall  be 
applied.-  Our  democratic  society  and  its  house  of  Intellect 
must  continue  to  be  Increasingly  responsive  to  the  needs* 
the  rights  and  particularly  the  responsibilities  of  the  In¬ 
dividual  and  his  Inner  action  within  the  group  and  within 
the  larger  community  In  which  he  resides.  Rapprochement  be¬ 
tween  the  student  scholar  and  his  cultural  heritage,  temper¬ 
ed  with  a  zeal  and  vision  for  progress.  Is  of  decisive  Im¬ 
portance.  The  role  of  your  profession  Is  an  Integral  part 
of  this  unprecedented  challenge  to  our  nation's  colleges  and 
universities.  It  Impinges  upon.  Is  wedded  to,  and  Is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  sense  of  impending  mission,  one  that  must 
carry  with  It  the  alms  and  goals  which  are  co-extenslve  with 
those  of  the  academic  disciplines.  If  our  designs  and  efforts 
are  to  be  marked  with  meaningful  results. 

Finally,  a  university  Inherently  gives  birth  to 
Ideas  quite  frequently,  I  find.  Test  them  with  care,  and 
nurture  them  if  valid,  or  discard  them  If  invalid,  if  they 
can.  It  is  not  disquieting  that  friendly  controversy  thrives 
in  this  atmosphere,  for  such  may  possibly  be  the  essence  of 
progress  yet  unheralded.  Take  a  good  look  at  this  new  stu¬ 
dent  who  flows  in  with  the  advance  splashes  of  the  yet-to-be 
tidal  wave.  To  see  him  clearly  and  objectively  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  Insight. 
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with  each  new  year  on  our  own  campus,  my  personal 
x^spect  for  and  devotion  to  these  young  student  searchers  for 
truth  deepens,  as  I  am  confronted  with  the  Image  of  a  growing 
seriousness  of  purpose  among  these  young  people.  I  am  qxilte 
sure  that  these  scholars,  and  thousands  of  others  like  them 
with  whom  you  deal  In  the  colleges  and  universities  aciross 
this  land,  are  eagerly  willing  to  accept  with  honor  the  j 

legacy,  trust  and  responsibility  which  Is  attendant  upon 
the  best  Intellects  today,  the  Intellects  capable  of  high 
performance,  not  only  In  every  area  of  higher  learning,  but 
In  the  whole  spectrum  of  human  endeavor  as  well. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  say  In  closing  that  we  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  ai*e  privileged  to  share  with  you  the 
ecmpetencles  and  services  of  our  own  Executive  Dean,  William 
S.  Outhrle,  your  president,  I  am  told,  for  the  coming  year. 

I  have  said  facetiously,  thei^  Is  nothing  Bill  Outhrle  needs 
more  than  another  Job.  (Laughter)  But  honestly,  he  Is  one 
of  the  very  dynamic.  Imaginative,  aggressive  leaders  whose 
Influence  on  the  young  people  on  our  campus  Is  actually  Im¬ 
measurable.  We  have  a  profound  respect  and  affection  for 
him,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  you  have  too. 

Hay  this  conference  and  the  ensuing  year  continue 
to  be  fruitful  and  productive  for  you  and  for  all  those  In¬ 
stitutions  that  you  represent  on  this  occasion.  Again  I 
extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  smd  sincere  welcoae,  a  salute 
Indeed  to  colleagues  In  a  common  cause.  Thsuik  you  very 
much.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  McLEOD:  Thank  you  very  much,  sir;  we 
appreciate  those  warm  greetings  and  your  tribute  to  o\ir 
colleague . 

It  Is  my  privilege  at  this  time  to  present  our 
speaker  of  the  afternoon,  whom  I  have  known  during  the 
brief  sojourn  during  which  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Northwestern  University.  I  thoiight  of  course, 
when  we  gathered  as  an  executive  committee,  that  we  would 
seek  to  bring  people  from  the  far  countries  and  bring  them 
to  this  mecca  of  higher  education.  Then  I  discovered  for 
the  first  time  that  the  background  of  our  speaker  Indicates 
that  this  Is  merely  an  occasion  when  a  Buckeye  comes  home. 

The  speaker  of  the  afternoon  was  bom  In  Ashtabula, 
Ohio;  attended  Baldwin- Wallace  College,  where  he  received  his 
Bachelor’s  degree.  Then  he  did  go  south,  which  will  madce  all 
the  hearts  of  the  southerners  warm,  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  where  he  received  his  Master's  degree  and  his  Doc-  I 
torate .  j 


I  have  known  Ray  Mack  as  a  colleague;  I  have  known 
him  primarily  as  Dean  of  Students,  because  whenever  I  saw 
his  name  In  the  upper  rlghthand  comer  of  a  student's  card, 
as  adviser,  I  did  not  have  to  ask  whether  or  not  this 
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particular  student  had  seen  his  adviser.  I  knew  he  had,  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Hack  had  a  way  of  sending  for  them  If  they  did  not 
appear. 

So  this  aftezmoon  we  are  going  to  have  as  our 
speaker  the  Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Sociology  at  Northwestern,  who  Is  also  known  on  our 
campus  as  part  of  a  Jazz  combo  which  performs  on  occasion 
and  for  very  special  occasions,  and  has  even  performed  on 
TV,  I  can  very  often  Imagine  Ray  Hack  sitting  behind  those 
drums  and  beating  out  the  x4iythm  section.  So  may  I  present 
Dr.  Ray  W,  Mack,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Northwestern  Itolverslty,  our  speaker  for  the 
afternoon.  Dr,  Hack.  (Applause) 

DR,  RAYMOND  W.  MACK  (Chairman,  Department  of  Socl- 
ology,  Northwestern  University):  Thank  you,  Jim.  President 
Fawcett  Is  what  was  known  In  my  vaudeville  days  as  a  tough 
act  to  follow.  (Laughter) 

I  have  been  told  that  this  group  would  like  to  hear 
about  the  current  findings  and  thovights  of  behavioral  sciences 
and  I  think  It  Is  only  fair  to  start  off  by  saying  that  there 
Is  a  great  disadvantage  for  people  In  your  position  or  In 
mine,  knowing  a  great  deal  about  what  Is  going  on  In  be¬ 
havioral  science.  I  think  that  the  findings  of  psychology, 
sociology  aund  anthropology  particularly  In  the  last  couple 
of  decades,  are  a  little  disturbing  for  all  of  us  In  educa¬ 
tion  because  they  take  away  from  us  the  opportimlty  to  blame 
the  things  we  do  not  like  on  nasty  old  hvunan  nature,  and  put 
them  back  where  they  properly  belong,  on  us. 

Probably  the  most  significant  overall  development 
In  the  social  sciences  In  the  last  of  couple  of  decades  is 
this:  The  more  we  learn  about  human  nature,  the  more  we 
realize  how  many  of  the  things  we  used  to  call  instinct  are 
culturally  determined.  The  Implications  of  this,  of  course, 
are  that  youth  Is  not  worse  than  It  used  to  be,  but  rather 
that  Infants  are  plastic  little  savages,  and  If  anything  Is 
worse  than  It  used  to  be.  It  Is  we  adults  who  are  shaping 
and  guiding  and  moulding  youth. 

Now  I  suppose  It  Is  only  fair  to  tell  you  what  a 
sociologist  Is,  so  that  you  kn,ow  how  seriously  you  should 
take  what  I  have  to  say.  I  will  even  go  all  the  way  and 
tell  you  where  I  foimd  out.  It  was  from  my  dentist  when  I 
first  came  to  Evanston.  He  assumed  the  classic  posture  of 
putting  both  hands  and  one  foot  In  my  mouth,  and  then  he 
preceeded  to  ask  me  questions.  He  found  out  I  was  a 
sociologist  and  said,  "I  know  about  sociology,”  which  Is  one 
of  the  few  things  that  you  can  say  that  will  lead  me  to  be 
quiet.  He  had  a  friend  at  Wisconsin  who  was  a  sociologist. 

He  had  two  little  boys  and  every  week  he  sent  one  to  Sunday 
school  and  kept  the  other  home  as  an  experimental  control 
group.  (Laxighter)  This  really  Is  not  the  brand  of  sociology 
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I  am  going  to  emphasize  this  afternoon.  What  I  am  going  to 
deal  with  Is  much  more  like  the  kind  of  sociology  that  the 
late  Professor  Lester  Ward  used  to  teach. 

Professor  Ward,  about  1910  at  Brown  University, 
startled  his  colleagues  somewhat  by  Introducing  a  course 
entitled  "A  Sxirvey  of  All  Knowledge.”  That  Is  about  what 
we  are  up  to  this  afternoon,  I  guess. 

First,  what  I  want  to  talk  about  Is  the  Importance 
of  motivation  and  of  cultural  context  and  of  learning.  I 
will  try  to  be  brief  about  this.  I  think  you  are  aware  of 
the  Importance,  but  I  would  like  to  emphasize  It  a  little 
with  social  science  findings. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  talk.  In  Professor  Ward ' s 
sense,  about  the  cultural  context  of  education  In  American 
society.  That  Is  a  good  set  of  volumes,  and  I  will  try  to 
cover  that  In  about  fifteen  minutes.  ^ 

Then  I  want  to  narrow  down  to  the  topic  of  the 
school  as  a  social  system  and  talk  about  what  It  Is  we  are 
dealing  with  In  colleges  and  universities  nowadays,  that 
o\ir  predecessors  have  not  dealt  with.  I  want  to  talk  about 
what  Is  happening  to  the  student  population  that  we  cannot 
be  prepared  for  very  well  because  It  has  not  happened  In 
the  past,  and  the  people  from  whom  we  got  our  guidance  had 
had  no  experience  with  the  kinds  of  student  bodies  we  are 
now  getting. 

Finally,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  policy 
Implications  of  these  findings  In  social  science,  though  I 
would  hope  that  the  best  things  that  are  said  about  the 
policy  Implications  would  be  said  In  your  four  panel  meetings 
after  you  have  gotten  rid  of  me. 

First,  let  me  mention  motivation,  and  I  will  start 
with  proper  deference  to  my  colleagues,  the  psychologists, 
and  mention  what  It  Is  they  fotind  out  about  white  rats 
lately.  They  are  the  ones  who  use  the  white  rats.  We  use 
the  sophomores.  That  Is  how  you  can  tell  psychologists 
from  sociologists.  (Laxighter) 

The  psychologists  have  come  up  with  some  things 
that  are  rather  startling  In  the  realm  of  motivation,  I 
think.  Even  If  It  Is  white  rats  that  they  are  talking 
about.  Probably  we  should  be  more  startled  by  their  find¬ 
ings  than  we  need  to  be  about  their  Implications  for  educa¬ 
tional  policy,  but  to  make  a  long  story  short,  they  have 
found  out  that  It  Is  possible  to  make  rats  so  anxious  that 
they  are  Incapable  of  performing. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  an  audience  such  as 
this  should  need  the  Implications  of  that  spelled  out.  But 
what  Is  fascinating  Is  that  they  have  found  out  that  the 
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reason  for  this  Is  not  what  they  had  long  assumed  It  was, 
and  what  we  assume  It  Is  in  our  comnon  sense  language  when 
we  talk,  for  example,  about  "being  frightened  to  death."  It 
Is  possible  to  frighten  rats  to  death.  But  what  happens 
when  rats  are  frightened  to  death  Is  not  that  they  have  their 
hearts  speed  up  and  their  blood  pressure  Increase,  and  suffer 
from  a  cardiac  attack  or  anything  like  that.  Contraz>y  to 
what  the  psychologists  used  to  think,  what  happens  when  a 
rat  Is  badly  frightened  or  made  anxious  and  confused.  Is  that 
he  quits.  He  no  longer  tries. 

To  give  you  the  classic  example  of  this,  rats  — 
the  sinking  ship  business  to  the  contrary  --  ai?e  very  good 
swimmers.  If  you  put  a  white  rat  In  a  tank  of  water  he  will 
swim  about.  But  take  him  out  and  make  a  loud  noise  and  put 
him  back  In,  he  will  sink  and  drown.  But  he  will  not  sink 
and  drown  from  a  heart  attack.  He  will  sink  and  drown  because 
he  will  not  try  to  swim.  And  If  you  take  him  back  out  and 
comfort  him  and  get  him  secure,  he  will  swim  again.  What  hap¬ 
pens  to  him  organically  Is  the  opposite  of  what  common  sense 
would  tell  us.  His  pulse  rate  slows,  his  blood  pressure  goes 
down,  his  heart  beats  more  and  more  slowly  and  It  stops. 


Now,  I  hope  that  not  too  many  of  you  are  In  Insti¬ 
tutions  where  the  students  are  being  frightened  to  death,  but 
I  think  It  Is  possible  that  all  of  us  are  In  Institutions 
where  some  students,  for  various  reasons,  are  being  made  anx¬ 
ious  enough  that  they  are  sinking  In  the  tank  when  they  could 
be  swimming. 

In  the  social  realm,  to  get  away  from  the  white  rat 
laboratory,  the  most  startling  things  we  have  found  out  re¬ 
cently  have  come  from  our  studies  of  prisoners  of  war.  I  will 
not  spend  any  time  on  the  results  of  the  research  which  has 
been  done  on  Korean  prisoners  of  war,  that  is  American  pris¬ 
oners  of  war.  In  the  Chinese  prisoner  of  war  camps,  because  I 
presvnne  a  large  proportion  of  you  have  read  the  works  on  this 
from  Mr.  Kincaid's  book  from  "All  Wars  But  One,"  In  the  New 
Yorker  or  other  scientific  Journals.  (Laughter)  But  there 
Is  a  good  deal  known  about  the  fact  that  many  of  our  soldiers 
taken  prisoner  In  Korea  and  placed  In  Chinese  prisoner  of  war 
camps  produced  behavior  analagous  to  the  rats  I  am  talking 
about.  They  quit  trying. 


We  have  actually  a  considerable  body  of  systematic 
data  from  World  War  II  on  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would 
like  to  read  half  a  page  from  an  introductory  sociology  text¬ 
book.  You  can  cotint  on  what  this  textbook  says.  I  know!  I 
wrote  It.  It  Is  a  perfectly  dependable  book.  (Laughter) 

This  Is  a  summary  of  the  research  of  Harold  Wolfe,  a  Profes¬ 
sor  at  Cornell,  studying  people  who  were  prisoners  of  war 
for  a  long  time  In  World  War  II.  This  Is  from  "Universal 
Social  Structures  and  Functions,"  page  128: 


"A  recently  completed  study  of  the  effects  of  Im¬ 
prisonment  on  Americans  during  World  War  II  tells  us  that 
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approxlnately  94,000  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  were  taken  In 
Europe.  These  wen  were  Imprisoned  about  ten  month.  Less 
than  one  per  cent  of  them  died  before  liberation.  In  con¬ 
trast,  In  the  Pacific  theater  about  23,000  Americans  became 
prisoners  of  war.  They  remained  In  prison  four  times  as 
long  as  those  captured  In  Europe  and  suffered  far  more  than 
any  others  the  effects  of  threats,  abuse  and  humiliation. 
Their  demoralisation  was  often  extreme.  Over  one-third  died 
before  liberation. 


"Six  years  after  liberation,  those  who  survived 
the  Japanese  prison  experience  were  re-examined.  In  the 
first  place,  the  total  number  of  deaths  In  this  group  dur¬ 
ing  these  six  years  was  more  than  twice  the  expected  Inci¬ 
dence  for  a  similar  group  of  persons  not  so  exposed,  and 
three  tlsMs  as  great  as  In  the  group  of  U.S.  Prisoners  of  war 
In  Europe.  The  causes  of  death  Included  many  diseases  not 
directly  related  to  confinement  or  starvation.  Thus  nine 
times  the  e^^eoted  nuaiber  died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
twice  the  expected  number  died  of  heart  disease,  more  than 
twice  the  expected  number  of  cancer,  more  than  four  times 
the  expected  number  of  disease  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract, 
twice  the  ntimber  from  suicide,  and  most  striking  of  all,  three 
times  the  expected  number  of  deaths  as  a  result  of  accidents. 


"What  happened  to  those  who  survived?  What  was  the 
Incidence  of  Illness  during  the  six  years  after  their  libera¬ 
tion? 


"It  was  fo\ind  that  the  admission  rate  to  veterans 
hospitals  of  the  former  prisoners  of  war  of  the  Japanese  was 
closely  related  to  the  amount  of  stress  endured  by  the  former 
soldier  during  his  Imprisonment.  Those  who  had  experienced 
less  duress  had  admission  rates  only  slightly  more  than  the 
European  prisoners  of  war;  whereas  those  who  had  suffered 
greatly  had  far  the  greatest  number  of  admissions,  amotintlng 
to  seven  times  as  many  as  did  those  who  had  not  been  prison¬ 
ers,  and  'very  poor  health*  Interfered  with  work  In  one-half. 
Interestingly  enough,  those  who  were  In  'very  poor  health* 
had  mauiy  different  diseases.  Including  those  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  Immediately  related  to  Incarceration,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  hernia,  deafness,  and  diseases  of  bones,  muscles  and 
heart.  There  were  ten  times  as  memy  Impairments  as  smuong 
the  European  prisoners  of  war  group. 

"What  about  the  rest  who  neither  died  not  became 
sick  or  disabled?  Again  facts  run  out.  But  a  study  of  a 
few  of  the  survivors  who  have  since  become  unusually  effec¬ 
tive  citizens  Is  suggestive.  Despite  exposure  to  many  stress¬ 
ful  conditions,  the  Imprisonment  for  them  was  a  painful  but 
temporary  Interruption  In  a  life  viewed  as  a  continuum.  They 
were  convinced  that  they  would  come  out  alive  and  they  would 
not  be  Imprisoned  long.  They  were  able  to  extract  a  few  sat¬ 
isfactions  even  while  enduring  deep  privations.  New  Inter¬ 
ests  were  cultivated.  (One  man  raised  rabbits  for  food  and 
began  breeding  them  for  Increased  size.)  Mind  and  spirit 
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wer«  mainly  focused  on  life  as  It  was  to  be  lived  In  the 
future.  The  Insiedlate  distress  seemed  less  real,  the  future 
more  substantial.  Plauis  were  made  for  occupation,  marriage, 
family,  children,  often  with  meticulous  and  obsessive  detail. 
Including  domicile,  city  or  town,  education  for  self  and  kin, 
entex*talnment,  the  kind  of  food  and  where  It  would  be  eaten. 
Among  these  prisoners,  academic  courses  wez*e  organized, 
teaching  carried  out,  seminars  and  discussions  led.  These 
men  formed  tightly  knit  groups,  believed  In  and  helped  each 
other,  and  even  laughed  together.  Immediately  after  libera¬ 
tion  a  few  had  transient  Illnesses,  but  there  Is  little  to 
Indicate  that  their  vitality  has  been  sapped.  Indeed,  a  few 
have  assimned  major  responsibilities. 

"In  short,  prolonged  circumstances  which  are  per¬ 
ceived  as  dangerous,  as  lonely,  as  hopeless,  may  drain  a  man 
of  hope  and  his  health,  but  he  Is  capable  of  enduring  In¬ 
credible  burdens  and  taking  cruel  punlshsient  when  he  has 
self-esteem,  hope,  purpose,  and  belief  In  his  fellows." 

Now  the  research  data  that  I  talk  from,  as  I  say, 
are  rather  extreme  eases,  prisoners  of  war  who  died,  this 
soz>t  of  thing,  but  I  think  they  are  relevant  to  the  kind  of 
material  we  az^  Interested  In  so  far  as  motivation  Is  con¬ 
cerned,  so  far  as  perfomumce  under  stress  Is  concerned,  be¬ 
cause  a  large  number  of  college  students  of  the  newer  variety 
that  I  was  talking  about  a  few  minutes  ago  —  sons  and 
daughters  of  people  who  would  not  have  been  college  students 
a  generation  ago  —  do  suffer  deprivation  and  stress  that  the 
rest  of  the  student  body  does  not,  and  I  think  we  should  be 
aware  of  this. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing  about  cultural  context 
and  move  on.  The  Importance  of  environment  In  learning  — 
and  It  Is  my  professional  bias  to  emphasize  environment  moTO 
than  heredity,  as  you  should  be  aware  —  the  Importance  It 
seems  to  me  Is  best  Illustrated  In  the  studies  of  Identical 
twins,  which  have  been  done  In  social  science  over  a  period 
of  about  forty  years  now.  Jim  Is  smiling  at  me,  because  he 
knows  that  my  Interest  In  twins  became  more  than  academic  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  (Lavighter)  "He  said"  yawning.  Well— 
(Laughter) 

We  have  studied  twins  because  It  Is  the  only  time 
that  social  scientists  can  get  heredity  controlled  In  the 
way  psychologists  get  It  controlled  by  breeding  their  white 
rate  Into  a  stz*aln.  We  do  not  have  experimental  situations 
In  which  we  have  controlled  heredity,  except  In  Identical 
twins.  A  small  group  of  dedicated  and  patient  men  have  de¬ 
voted  most  of  their  professional  lives  to  pursuing  cases  of 
Identical  twins  which  have  been  reared  separately,  twins 
which  have  been  orphaned  or  for  some  other  reason  have  been 
separated  from  one  another. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  with  heredity  identl- 
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cal,  yoimg  adult  twins  can  exhibit  drastic  differences  in  * 
personality,  in  temperament,  and  for  that  matter,  in  in-  ' 
telligence,  on  the  best  measures  of  heireditary  intelligence  | 
we  have,  which  proves  once  again  that  the  best  measures  we 
have  are  not  "best  enough." 

Identical  twins,  in  an  ideal  case,  say  —  ideal 
for  the  sociologist  at  any  rate  —  where  they  are  orphaned 
and  one  is  placed  in  cm  urban,  academic,  prosperous  home, 
and  the  other  is  placed  in  a  rural,  poverty  stricken  home, 
with  uneducated  parents,  when  these  two  children  become 
adults,  they  will  be  drastically  different  adults,  not  only 
in  temperament  and  response  to  situational  factors,  but  ac¬ 
tually  in  their  ability  to  perform  given  tasks. 

I  am  trying  to  overemphasize  —  and  do  not  think  I 
can  overemphasize — the  importance  of  the  cultural  environment 
that  is  placed  around  people  when  they  are  getting  education, 
formal  and  Infoznnal. 

Let  me  move  on  to  the  idea  of  the  school  as  a  so¬ 
cial  system,  or  rather,  the  cultural  context  of  education 
in  American  society.  I  will  not  say  any  more  about  motiva¬ 
tion  as  such,  or  about  the  Importance  of  culture,  but  we 
will  come  back  to  its  implications.  Now  I  want  to  talk  a- 
bout  what  has  been  happening  in  American  society  as  a  whole 
that  makes  our  situation  different  from  what  the  situation 
for  educators  or  any  one  else  has  been  in  the  past  in  human 
history. 

Throughout  humam  history,  until  the  last  150  years 
or  so,  there  has  been  little  differentiation  of  the  labor 
force  beyond  that  based  on  age  and  sex,  until  the  past  couple 
of  centuries.  In  what  we  think  of  as  the  urban  civilizations 
of  the  ancient  world,  with  their  soldiers,  shopkeepers, 
craftsmen,  and  statesmen,  there  were  50  to  90  people  farming 
to  support  each  city  dweller.  Most  people  in  the  ancient 
world  were  farmers,  not  philosophers;  we  sing  of  knights  and  , 
troubadours,  but  most  people  in  medieval  Europe  were  serfs. 
Only  in  the  last  two  hundred  years  have  societies  existed  in 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  leazmed  occupa¬ 
tional  roles  differentiated  from  one  another  on  grounds  other 
than  age  and  sex  status. 

In  a  primitive  society,  an  individual  may  possess  a 
great  deal  of  detailed  information.  Perhaps  an  Australian 
aborigine  knows  as  much  about  kinship  structure  as  a  Swiss 
watchmaker  knows  about  clocks.  A  Bushman  may  have  as  large  ; 
a  fund  of  information  about  tracking  game  as  an  econometri¬ 
cian  has  about  a  theory  of  games.  But  most  of  what  that  one 
Bushman  knows,  all  the  male  members  of  his  tribe  also  know. 

In  a  society  in  which  occupations  are  relatively  undifferen¬ 
tiated,  the  occupational  lore  which  one  man  has  is  the  same 
information  that  everyone  else  has.  To  oversimplify  slightly, 
in  a  society  where  all  women  garden  and  cook  and  all  men  hunt 
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and  fish,  the  total  content  of  the  culture  Is  no  more  than 
the  knowledge  of  any  two  adults  of  opposite  sexes. 

One  consequence  of  elaborate  occupational  special¬ 
ization,  then.  Is  an  lncz*ease  In  the  content  of  culture. 
Bushmen  do  not  have  much  more  to  transmit  to  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  than  one  Bushman  can  know.  Americans  have  so  much 
more  shared,  learned  behavior  to  trananlt  than  one  American 
could  know  that  the  concept  of  the  content  of  culture  be¬ 
comes  staggering.  This  of  course  Is  also  where  we  all  get 
our  Jobs.  It  Is  because  there  Is  so  much  to  do  of  this  kind. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  this  that  are  rele¬ 
vant  to  our  goals  and  purposes? 

I  think  the  major  consequence  of  It  for  us  lies  In 
the  realm  of  what  children  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
learn  In  the  family  setting.  And  what  they  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  learn  In  the  family  setting  In  our  time  Is 
nothing  like  what  they  could  have  throughout  most  of  human 
history.  I  think  It  Is  a  great  waste  of  time  for  us  to  be¬ 
moan  the  fact  that  they  do  not  learn  everything  at  home,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  going  to.  Our  society  Is  set  up  differ¬ 
ently  from  the  way  societies  have  been  set  up  In  the  past, 
and  we  simply  cannot  expect  the  family  to  fulfill  all  the 
functions  for  youth  that  It  used  to  fulfill. 

Look,  If  you  will,  at  an  Ideal  type  primitive 
tribe.  I  pause  a  little  every  time  I  say  primitive,  because 
this  Is  a  little  bothersome  to  a  social  scientist,  and  es¬ 
pecially  one  much  concerned  with  public  affairs  In  our  time. 

I  look  at  us  and  wonder.  If  we  are  civilized,  how  can  we 
tell  that  they  are  primitive?  At  any  rate,  "a  relatively 
simple  society,"  let  us  say  that.  In  such  a  society  what 
happens  to  a  little  boy?  He  does  what  little  boys  ought  to 
do  until  he  Is  five  or  six,  he  plays.  About  the  time  he  Is 
six  years  old  he  will  begin  going  out  on  the  boat  with  his 
father,  uncles  and  older  brothers,  while  they  go  fishing. 

He  will  be,  I  am  sure,  as  much  In  the  way  as  he  Is  good,  but 
he  will  hand  things  to  people  and  observe  what  goes  on,  and 
by  the  time  he  Is  eight  years  old  or  so,  he  Is  beginning  to 
be  some  help,  and  he  can  help  braid  hemp,  or  hand  It  over  to 
his  father  and  uncles  while  they  repair  fish  nets.  By  the 
time  he  Is  ten,  he  can  help  work  on  boat  repair  and  drag  In 
the  nets.  By  the  time  he  Is  twelve,  he  has  worked  on  boat 
z*epalr  enough  that  he  can  start  from  scratch  and  build  an 
outrigger  canoe  himself.  He  knows  what  good  fishing  spots 
are,  where  they  are,  and  how  to  find  new  ones.  He  knows 
what  the  seasons  are  In  which  to  fish,  the  good  times  of  the 
day  to  fish,  and  so  on. 

By  the  time  he  Is  14  or  15  a  formal  ceremony  will 
occur  In  his  tribe,  such  as  does  not  occur  In  ours.  In  which 
It  Is  said,  "today  you  are  a  boy,  tomorrow  you  are  a  man." 

He  goes  through  an  elaborate  ceremony  and  leaves  the  child- 
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hood  group  and  enters  the  adult  group.  The  next  day  he  Is 
ready  to  go  to  work.  He  does  not  have  to  go  to  Iowa  A&M. 

He  does  not  have  to  have  an  apprenticeship.  He  has  had  his 
apprenticeship.  But  most  Important,  he  knows  what  the  norms 
are  which  govern  work.  He  knows  why  he  should  work,  sund  he 
does  not  question  the  fact. 


i: 


This  same  thing  Is  happening  to  his  little  sister 
who  at  six  years  of  age  Is  helping  to  grind  com.  At  eight  t 
she  Is  helping  to  weed  the  garden,  probably  pulling  up  as 
many  plants  as  weeds.  By  ten  or  twelve  she  knows  how  to  do 
as  many  things  as  her  mother  knows  how  to  do.  She  does  not 
need  a  course  In  home  economics.  She  gets  It  at  home.  I 
am  not  arguing  this  Is  of  Importance  to  us  because  of  the 
occupational  skills  these  children  acquire.  I  am  arguing 
It  Is  Important  because  of  the  norms  they  learn  by  example. 

When  a  situation  arises  In  which  one  has  Inter¬ 
ference  between  his  feelings  of  affection  for  a  friend,  a 
bi*other,  a  father,  and  his  Ideas  of  efficiency  at  work,  he 
has  seen  this  handled  by  his  father  and  bmthers  for  years, 
and  he  knows  what  to  do  about  It. 

But  In  our  society,  where  one  can  leam  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  work  as  a  young  adult,  he  learns  the  norms  of  work  : 
only  by  participating  and  hence  It  can  be  pretty  tratmiatlc. 
You  see.  In  our  society  the  best  way  to  describe  work  Is  In 
the  phrase  that  you  hear,  or  variations  on  It,  more  than  any-  : 
thing  else  about  work  probably,  dealing  with  children,  rnune-  - 
ly,  "daddy  goes  to  work."  And  what  do  most  children  know 
about  what  their  fathers  do?  That  Is  exactly  what  they  know. 
He  goes  to  work,  and  then  comes  back  from  work.  Work  Is  some  . 
foreign  thing  that  causes  the  father  to  depart  In  the  morning  - 
and  to  return  In  the  evening.  And  I  do  not  think  that  open 
house  at  the  factory  once  a  year  Is  a  way  In  which  people 
leam  what  the  norms  are  that  govern  work  roles.  It  Just  j, 
does  not  happen.  i; 


How  many  times  have  we  heard  from  our  law  students 
that  the  place  they  really  learned  about  being  a  lawyer  was 
In  their  first  two  years  In  a  law  firm,  not  In  law  school. 

Ask  yourselves,  what  do  they  mean  by  "really 
learned"?  They  had  had  the  necessary  courses,  but  they  did 
not  know  what  the  behaviors  were  and  what  the  noms  were  In 
the  game.  The  saune  thing  Is  true  of  17-year  olds  who  get 
out  of  public  school  and  go  to  work  In  a  factory.  At  xm- 
skllled  labor  they  can  start  right  In.  At  semi-skilled 
labor  they  can  know  what  to  do  In  a  week,  but  It  takes  quite 
a  while  for  them  to  find  out  what  the  rules  of  the  game  are. 
This  Is  a  consequence  of  the  kind  of  occupational  and  Indus¬ 
trial  organization  we  have.  We  can  deplore  It  If  we  wish, 
but  It  Is  not  going  to  change,  and  deploring  It  Is  not  going 
to  lead  us  to  cope  with  It,  I  think.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  make  some  kinds  of  arrangements  which  will  allow  children 
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to  know  what  work  norms  are,  or  they  are  going  to  be  problems 
throughout  the  society  when  they  enter  the  labor  force. 

We  Just  happen  to  be  In  a  particularly  advanced 
position  to  see  this  problem  because  we  have  the  kids  who  are 
biologically  mature,  socially  Immature,  and  attempting  to 
make  decisions  about  work  without  work  experience.  Talk  a- 
bout  almost  a  controlled  experiment,  those  az«  the  ones  we 
deal  with. 


Let  us  narrow  down  our  focus  from  American  society 
and  this  kind  of  problem,  to  the  school  system  Itself,  and 
ask  ourselves  what  we  can  learn  from  the  behavioral  sciences 
about  the  Impact  of  sub-cultures  that  students  come  from  upon 
a  college  or  university.  I  use  the  technical  "sub-culture" 
deliberately,  not  only  because  It  Is  convenient  to  speak  In 
my  native  tongue,  but  because  I  think  It  has  a  real  meaning. 
We  talk  about  American  culture,  and  there  are  a  set  of  learned 
behaviors  In  which  we  all  participate,  things  we  have  all 
learned  as  norms,  and  act  according  to  because  we  are  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

There  are  sub-cultures,  little  sets  of  norms  and 
Ideals  and  values  that  are  peculiar  to  certain  kinds  of  work. 
There  are  other  sub-cultures,  easier  to  see,  which  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  people  of  a  religious  backgroxind,  of  an  ethnic  back¬ 
ground,  of  a  racial  background,  and  we  see  the  Impact  of 
these.  I  think  they  are  so  much  easier  to  see  that  we  some¬ 
times  miss  the  notion  that  there  are  occupational  sub-cultures 
too.  You  can  rediscover  the  notion  easily  enough  If  you 
will  listen  to  a  couple  of  railroaders  talking  about  their 
work  and  you  will  try  to  translate,  or  listen  or  a  couple  of 
niirslng  students  talking  about  what  they  are  up  to.  It  does 
no  good  to  listen,  because  you  cannot  tell.  They  speak  a 
private  laoiguage,  partly  because  they  have  a  set  of  values 
In  addition  to  the  values  of  American  culture,  which  are  the 
values  of  that  occupation. 

Now  the  same  thing  is  true  of  what  are  referred  to 
by  sociologists  as  ethnic  minorities.  People  who  are  Pollsh- 
Amerlcan,  or  Itallan-Amerlc£in,  or  Lithuanian- American,  have 
American  values,  but  they  also  have  this  other  set  super¬ 
imposed  on  top.  Separate  holidays,  perhaps.  A  few  separate 
words  In  the  vocabulary.  Different  views  of  diet.  This 
sort  of  thing.  As  they  attempt  to  pass  out  of  that  set  of 
behaviors  Into  the  one  that  Is  typical  of  the  dominant  group 
In  the  society,  they  are  subject  to  a  lot  of  stress.  They 
are  not  subject  to  as  much  stress  as  those  prisoners  of  war 
I  was  talking  about,  but  they  are  subject  to  stress,  and  we 
should  expect  some  of  the  same  reactions  from  them,  I  think. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  racial  minorities,-  I 
might  add,  even  when  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  culture. 
Nobody  Is  quite  as  American  as  an  American  negro,  since  he 
has  been  uprooted  from  his  cultural  origins  amd  has  less  of 
African  culture  In  him  than  most  of  us  have  of  either  German 
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or  Scottish,  or  Italian,  or  something  else,  but  he  has  a  sub¬ 
culture  nonetheless,  for  the  vei^y  reason  that  he  Is  defined 
as  a  minority  by  the  rest  of  the  people  In  the  society,  and 
he  has  to  respond  to  being  assigned  a  place  In  the  total 
social  structure.  People  who  are  treated  as  If  they  were 
different  will  sure  enough  be  different  because  they  have 
to  respond  to  the  treatment,  auid  they  will  learn  a  set  of 
behavior  patterns  which  will  protect  them  In  this  response, 
so  you  can  treat  races  as  If  they  had  sub-cultures  Just  as 
surely  as  If  they  were  recent  Immigrants  with  national  sub¬ 
cultures. 


We  have  religious  sub-cult\ires  as  well.  They  less 
often  get  called  to  our  attention,  I  think,  partly  because 
of  one  of  the  norms  of  American  culture  as  a  whole  that  makes 
It  polite  tc  overlook  them  as  far  as  possible,  partly  because 
we  do  not  have  as  many  and  they  are  not  as  drastic,  but  they 
get  called  to  our  attention  now  and  then. 

A  good  share  of  the  news  commenting  you  have  heard 
In  the  past  couple  of  weeks  has  been  attempting  to  explain 
statistical  distributions  of  the  vote  In  Wisconsin  which 
would  Indicate  that  there  are  religious  sub-cultures  still 
at  work  In  our  society,  both  dominant  suid  minority. 


Now,  what  are  the  Implications  of  these  for  people 
who  are  In  education  as  a  profession?  The  Implications  aw 
enormous,  I  think,  for  a  very  simple  reason  and  that  Is  that  ) 
our  student  bodies  are  becoming  so  much  more  heterogeneous 
than  they  used  to  be.  That  Is  what  I  was  referring  to  In  ■ 
the  first  place.  People  who  taught  In  college  and  taught  In  | 
universities  In  the  United  States  In  the  l880*s  had  the  ad-  i 
vantage  or  disadvantage,  depending  on  how  you  want  to  look  | 
at  It,  of  having  a  homogenous  student  body.  They  did  not  have  ' 
to  have  any  concern  with  the  things  I  have  Just  been  talking  j 
about  --  racial  sub-cultures,  minority  sub-cultures,  ethnic  p 
sub-cultures,  or  class  sub-cultures.  In  many  ways,  from  the  ' 
points  of  view  of  a  sociologist,  the  most  significant  sub-  j 
cultures  to  deal  with  are  those  that  have  to  deal  with 
social  class,  because  they  will  usually  subsume  these  others. 

When  we  talk  about  Itallan-American  sub-cultures, 
what  we  mean  is  Italian- Americans  who  are  very  recently  ar¬ 
rived  and  have  not  gotten  enough  education,  or  been  here 
long  enough  to  get  so  absorbed  Into  the  population  that  j 

neither  we  nor  they  are  often  aware  of  the  fact  that  their 
ancestry  Is  Italian.  Once  that  happens,  they  are  not  Ital¬ 
ian-  Americans  any  more. 

But  If  we  look  at  people  according  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  Income  and  of  formal  education,  aind  the  other 
formal  attributes  on  which  we  rank  social  classes  in  our 
societies,  then  we  cam  see  sub-cultures  at  work  amd  not  have 
to  worry  about  their  ethnic,  national  or  racial  origins. 

People  whose  parents  have  different  amoimts  of  money  from 
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other  people,  and  more  or  less  education  than  other  people, 
are  brought  up  dlffez^ntly. 

What  Is  happening  to  colleges  and  xinlversltles  Is 
bhat  we  are  getting  more  and  more  people  from  such  disparate 
backgrounds  Into  the  student  body.  Despite  the  fact  that 
most  of  us  know  the  ritualistic  backgroxinds  and  statements, 
a  i«.t  of  the  time  we  are  Impatient  with  these  people  because 
they  make  life  more  difficult  than  It  would  be  If  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  was  homogeneous.  They  do.  In  this  sense  they  are 
something  like  the  ex-GI's  who  brought  back  a  sub-culture. 
They  made  life  more  Interesting,  and  certainly  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  You  cannot  have  It  both  ways,  I  guess. 

I  think  that  what  we  would  like  a  lot  of  the  time, 
for  our  own  personal  comfort.  Is  probably  In  the  area  express¬ 
ed  by  my  friend  In  the  comic  strip  called  Peanuts,  which  I 
hope  you  all  read.  It  Is  one  of  the  better  social  science 
publications.  (Laughter)  In  this  comic  strip,  one  of  my 
favoi*lte  days,  Lucy  was  badgering  Charlie  Brown  and  she  said 
to  him,  "You  are  mediocre,  Charlie  Brown,  Just  plain  mediocre. 
In  every  way  I  can  think  of  you  are  mediocre."  He  replied, 
"What  do  I  care  as  long  as  I'm  above  average."  (Laughter) 

I  have  the  motion  that  so  far  as  deviation  from 
the  norm  Is  concerned  In  our  student  bodies,  most  of  us 
would  not  care  If  only  they  were  all  above  average,  you 
know.  But  the  mathematician  would  not  let  It  occur  that  way 
and  we  are  all,  I  think,  more  and  more  aware  of  this  hetero¬ 
geneity  of  student  bodies.  Probably  the  people  here  from 
public  Institutions  are  more  aware  of  It  than  those  from 
private  Institutions,  but  In  this  respect  I  suspect  that  we 
will  be  diminishing  the  differences  between  public  and  priv¬ 
ate  Institutions  In  the  years  to  come.  The  more  sponsored 
students  we  have,  the  more  fellowship  and  scholarship  pro¬ 
grams  we  have,  the  less  will  these  differences  be  so  readily 
apparent  and  the  more  we  will  be  In  the  position  that  I  re¬ 
member  Sam  Levinson  talking  about,  when  he  said  that  he  had 
been  going  about  speaking  to  different  youth  groups,  and  "I 
say  to  them,  different  youths  —  that  Is  what  we  are  going 
to  have.  Different  youths.  Whole  classrooms  full  of  them. 
Very  different  from  one  another." 

It  makes  them  harder  to  teach.  It  makes  them 
harder  to  discipline.  It  makes  our  Jobs  harder. 

I  hope  that  It  also  has  some  rewards  for  both  the 
educational  system  and  the  society  as  a  whole.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  think  that  I  am  Implying  that  our  educational 
system  has  cheinged  so  much  In  the  last  couple  of  decades 
that  we  no  longer  have  any  tendency  toward  homogeneity  In 
the  student  body,  and  the  class  differences  are  no  longer 
relevant,  because  that  Is  not. 

A  study  at  Indlema  after  World  War  II  showed  that 
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the  proportion  of  the  etxidente  there  at  State  Uhlverslty 
from  the  lower  occupational  and  economic  strata,  semi¬ 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  parents,  this  sort  of  thing, 
had  doubled  with  the  advent  of  the  BI  bill,  but  after  the 
doubling  fourteen  percent  of  the  student  body  at  Indiana 
were  the  sons  of  professional  men,  and  four  percent  of  the 
population  was  pz^fesslonal .  And  13  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  the  sons  of  semi-skilled  and  vinskllled  laborers, 
but  44  per  cent  of  the  population  was  semi-skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  labor.  We  have  not  simply  done  away  with  class 
dlfferenbes  and  the  ability  to  get  access  to  education,  but 
the  trend  Is  toward  doing  away  with  It,  and  that  Is  what  we 
have  to  cope  with,  I  think. 

In  the  1930  census  of  the  people  who  had  college 
educations  this  accoxmted  for  fourteen  per  cent  of  the 
whites  In  the  United  States,  and  five  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes.  Of  the  people  who  had  four  years  or  less  of  edu¬ 
cation  this  accounted  for  six  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
whites,  and  for  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Negroes.  The 
differences  are  still  there,  though  we  are  whittling  on 
them. 


The  reason  the  differences  are  Important  to  us  Is 
that  this  mesms  that  a  fair  proportion,  and  an  Increasing 
proportion  of  otir  student  bodies  come  from  backgrovinds 
socially,  economically,  which  do  not  give  them  the  same 
pi*eparation  for  academic  life  that  most  college  stvidents 
used  to  have.  A  good  share  of  the  time  this  Is  deplored. 

I  think  we  should  notice  that  there  are  advscitages  In  this 
too.  Having  to  take  a  bunch  of  sociological  sub-cultural 
examples,  having  a  fair  proportion  of  your  student  body  from 
a  typically  eastern  European  Jewish  background  has  certain 
advsmtages  In  putting  the  heat  on  the  rest  of  the  student 
body,  because  these  people  come  from  a  sub-cultxire  where 
formal  education  Is  so  revered  emd  there  Is  so  much  pz^s- 
sure  In  favor  of  formal  education,  that  whatever  dlsadvam- 
tages  this  may  have  In  the  homogeneity  of  the  student  body. 
It  has  certain  advemtages  so  far  as  academic  pressures  are 
concerned . 


At  the  opposite  extreme,  having  people  from  south 
Europe,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  rural  backgrounds 
or  having  people  who  are  American  Negroes,  which  means  pri¬ 
marily  up  to  the  present  time  and  for  a  little  while  yet, 
of  rural  backgrounds,  where  their  parents  are  relatively 
xmeducated,  means  that  they  do  not  have  some  of  the  In¬ 
formation  acquired  at  home  that  you  can  expedt  from  some  of 
the  rest  of  the  student  body,  but  they  may  have  a  lot  more 
commitment  to  getting  In  there  and  getting  through  than  you 
can  expect  from  the  rest  of  the  student  body,  because  they 
have  alreacy  achieved  an  enormous  thing  by  being  there. 


Maybe  we  ought  to  be  happy  to  trade  In  a  little 
of  the  background  on  some  of  the  motivation.  There  are 
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adveintages  here. 

I  can  summarize  for  you,  I  think,  fairly  briefly 
what  the  vast  amount  of  research  on  social  class  sub-cultures 
in  the  last  thirty  years  tells  us.  I  guess  it  is  popularly 
known  now  how  vast  this  amoxmt  is  since  Vance  Packard  has 
spread  the  word  about,  but  there  have  been  an  enormous  nvimber 
of  discreet  Independent  studies  of  small  communities  and  a 
sizable  number  of  large  supplemental  studies  of  occupational 
prestige,  of  the  distribution  of  education,  of  Income,  and 
of  the  consequences  of  these  things. 

What  we  are  striving  for  in  all  of  this  is  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  values  of  people  who  have  such  different  back- 
groxmds.  This  is  the  core  of  sub-culture,  and  in  brief, 
allowing  for  minor  differences  in  ethnic  background,  it  adds 
like  this: 


People  that  you  can  call  upper  class  in  American 
society  have  a  very  sizable  orientation  toward  the  past, 
and  things  are  valued  on  the  ground  of  past  achievement. 
Family  is  more  Important  to  them  than  it  is  in  general  in 
American  society,  and  I  suppose  you  can  trace  this  all  the 
way  from  such  large  Indicators  as  this,  down  to  the  col¬ 
lectors  of  euitlques. 

In  the  middle  class  you  find  people's  goals, 
aspirations  and  behaviors  oriented  toward  the  future.  This 
is  what  people  who  are  typical  of  what  other  people  think 
sociologists  write,  have  called  deferred  gratification. 

The  idea  of  giving  up  something  now  for  more  later,  which  is 
precisely  the  idea  that  leads  people  (who  by  some  person's 
standards  cannot  afford  to  send  their  kids  to  college)  to 
send  them  anyhow.  This  is  orientation  toward  the  future. 

This  is  also  what  leads  to  Investment  saving,  but  we  do  not 
have  time  to  go  into  economics. 

The  lower  class  orientation  is  very  much  am  orien¬ 
tation  toward  the  present,  and  for  very  solid  reasons,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  sub-culture  built  up  in  a  group  where  survival 
is  the  major  problem,  and  the  more  lower  class  is  the  living 
clrcumstamce,  economically,  educationally  and  socially  of  the 
group,  the  more  they  will  be  oriented  toward  today. 


I  think  that  this  summary  finding  is  very  helpful 
in  accounting  for  a  lot  of  the  newspaper  reports  you  read 
about  the  amswers  people  give  when  arrested  for  minor  of¬ 
fenses  as  Juvenile  delinquents.  That  is,  a  boy  is  asked, 
"Why  did  you  take  that  car  that  didn't  belong  to  you?"  and 
so  on,  amd  he  says,  "I  Just  wanted  to  go  for  a  ride,  and  I 
was  going  to  bring  it  back."  The  obvious  middle  class  ques¬ 
tion  is,  "But  didn't  you  think  of  the  consequences  for  the 
future?"  The  obvious  lower  class  answer  is  "No,  of  course 
not.  The  question  is  what  do  we  have  for  lunch.  You  won?y 
about  supper  later."  One  thing  at  a  time,  because  each 
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obstacle  Is  large  enough  that  It  Is  difficult  to  overcome 
It  on  the  spot«  much  less  planning  for  the  future. 

Now,  If  you  accept  this  summary  of  this  kind  of 
research,  then  you  see  that  people  who  are  moving  In  the 
class  structure  from  lower  class  to  middle  class  In  our 
society  are  marginal  In  exactly  the  same  sense  that  an  Im¬ 
migrant  who  Is  being  assimilated  Is.  Having  to  learn  new 
behavior  patterns,  because  you  were  reared  In  a  home  where 
your  father  was  a  factory  laborer  and  you  are  Intending  to 
be  a  public  school  teacher.  Is  Just  a  real  problem  of  learn¬ 
ing  new  behavior  patterns,  as  Is  learning  to  speak  English 
Instead  of  Polish,  and  generally  becoming  assimilated.  We 
use  that  term  with  ethnic  minority  Immigrants  who  are  be¬ 
coming  unhyphenated  Americans,  but  assimilation  Is  Just  as 
real  a  process  for  people  who  are  experiencing,  or  suffer¬ 
ing  If  you  wish,  upward  mobility. 

People  who  are  conforming  to  the  American  ethic  of 
attempting  to  get  ahead  In  the  world  are  taking  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  not  only  of  learning  the  new  Job  they  have  to  learn,  or 
absorbing  the  new  education  they  have  to  absorb,  but  absorb¬ 
ing  new  values  and  learning  new  patterns  of  behavior  and  new 
ways  of  life.  In  short,  they  are  working  In  a  situation  of 
stress  and  they  may  be  feeling  like  those  prisoners  of  war, 
lonely.  Isolated,  left  out  of  the  group.  They  may  feel  that 
nobody  else  cares  for  them  because  they  are  odd.  They  have 
the  same  kind  of  problems  to  cope  with  as  the  classical 
marginal  man  In  sociological  assimilation  theory. 

I  have  a  very  excited  graduate  student  this  year, 
which  I  would  like  to  mention  to  you.  He  Is  a  boy  who  Is  a 
classic  case  of  almost  everything  I  am  talking  about.  He  Is 
Japsuiese-Amerlcan.  He  Is  from  Hawaii.  His  father  Is  a  plan¬ 
tation  laborer.  He  Is  the  only  member  of  his  family  who  can 
read  and  write  English.  His  people  have  neither  money,  nor 
education,  nor  occupational  prestige.  What  they  do  have  Is 
a  background  of  their  own  that  urges  him  to  seek  all  three. 
He  has  managed  to  get  through  college,  then  to  work  awhile 
and  save  up  some  money,  and  to  get  Into  graduate  school,  pay¬ 
ing  his  own  way,  and  to  do  so  well  at  It  that  we  haul  to  give 
him  a  university  fellowship  so  that  he  does  not  have  to  pay 
his  way  next  year. 

I  said  a  very  excited  graduate  student,  because 
his  whole  family,  mother,  father,  some  aunts  and  xmcles, 
and  so  forth,  chipped  In  and  gave  him  a  present  for  Christ¬ 
mas  which  Is  what  Vance  Packard  and  I  would  call  a  status 
symbol.  They  gave  him  a  suit.  He  Is  29  years  old  and  It 
Is  the  first  suit  he  has  ever  owned  In  his  life.  He  has  a 
coat  and  a  pair  of  pants,  you  know,  matching  cloth.  It 
means  he  Is  going  to  be  a  professional.  They  went  all  the 
way  to  be  able  to  afford  this,  and  he  will  go  all  the  way. 

If  you  want  to  book  any  bets  on  whether  this  guy 
will  finish  a  Ph.D.,  I  will  bet.  He  knows  where  he  Is  going. 
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He  Is  having  some  difficulty  getting  there,  because  he  shows 
up  In  class  In  a  grey  turtleneck  sweater  and  levls  and  loaf¬ 
ers,  and  while  he  has  learned  English,  he  happened  to  learn 
It  In  a  nelghboziiood  which  makes  him  one  of  the  more  odd 
speaking  Japanese -Americans  around  because  he  says  dese  and 
dose  and  dems,  because  he  grew  up  In  an  Itallan-Amerlcan 
neighborhood,  which  Is  quite  a  treat.  But  he  Is  speaking 
better  than  he  used  to,  and  he  Is  writing  vastly  more  Imagi¬ 
native  term  papers  than  some  of  his  colleagues  are  writing, 
who  are  having  their  way  paid  through  graduate  school,  and 
I  would  put  my  money  on  him. 

He  Is  a  problem.  He  Is  a  problem  to  me,  to  my 
colleagues,  and  to  his  fellow  graduate  students.  He  Is  not 
nearly  the  problem  of  course  that  he  would  be  as  an  tinder- 
graduate,  because  of  the  peculiar  sub-culture  of  graduate 
school,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  because  of  the  peculiar 
sub-culture  of  sociologists.  (Laughter) 

But  his  fellow  graduate  students  do  not  punish  him 
as  hard  as  he  would  be  punished  In  another  context.  They 
encourage  him  Instead,  and  the  system  rewards  him  for  achiev¬ 
ing  In  the  area  where  we  think  the  goals  are  Important. 

This,  I  think.  Is  what  we  have  to  figure  on,  this 
little  man  as  a  prototype,  for  the  problems  I  am  talking 
about  our  having  In  the  future.  We  have  to  decide  what  are 
the  Important  goals  of  a  college  or  tmlverslty,  and  reward 
for  them,  and  we  have  to  minimize  the  p\mlshments  about 
things  that  are  not  so  Important. 

Now  I. think  It  Is  very  Important  If  you  plan  to  be 
a  college  professor  that  you  should  wear  a  shirt  and  tie  and 
suit  coat.  But  I. do  not  think  It  Is  probably  as  Important  as 
that  you  should  know  the  subject  that  you  ai*e  teaching,  and 
so  I  think  he  Is  going  about  this  In  the  rlg^t  order.  And  I 
think  that  If  we  did  not  allow  him  to  learn  the  subject  un¬ 
til  he  got  the  coat  and  tie  we  would  be  going  about  It  In 
the  wrong  order. 

Let  me  try  to  stimmarlze  what  I  think  are  major 
policy  Implications  of  this  sort  of  thing.  I  really  think 
there  are  two.  The  first  one  I  hinted  at  at  the  beginning. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  the  problems  that  I  have  been 
talking  about,  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  cope  with.  In¬ 
stead  of  blaming  the  kids  for  being  the  products  of  a  cul¬ 
tural  environment.  Now  this  has  much  more  enomous  Impli¬ 
cations  than  class  sub-cultures,  and  I  will  not  take  time 
to  go  Into  them,  but  In  the  same  way  that  I  do  not  think  we 
should  blame  the  man  I  was  talking  about  for  not  speaking 
English  as  well  as  he  would  have  had  he  mamaged  to  get  him¬ 
self  bom  and  reared  In  sm  upper  middle  class  suburb,  so  It 
Is  not  very  sensible  for  us  to  blsune  17  and  l8  year  olds  for 
being  the  way  most  17  and  l8  year  olds  are  In  American  so¬ 
ciety,  If  what  they  are  doing  Is  reflecting  our  values. 
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I  am  In  agreement,  hearty  agreement,  with  the  quo¬ 
tation  from  Professor  Mowrer.  As  Dr.  Fawcett  said  earlier, 

I  am  not  saying  that  I  think  that  we  should  treat  everyone 
as  If  everything  Is  foreordained  and  there  Is  no  use  trying 
to  do  anything.  I  am  saying  that  we  ought  to  decide  where 
the  blame  lies.  If  some  of  the  people  that  I  read  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  —  and  I  do  not  think  they  do  —  but 
If  the  people  who  tell  me  that  youth  Is  worse  than  It  used 
to  be  and  there  Is  more  dishonesty  tlum  there  used  to  be, 
and  there  Is  less  moral  Integrity  than  there  used  to  be.  If 
they  are  right,  then  we  had  better  look  In  the  mirror  and 
not  at  the  youth,  because  there  Is  only  one  place  they  can 
learn  to  be  adults,  and  that  Is  from  other  adults.  If  they 
do  not  have  any  moral  stemdards.  It  Is  because  we  have  not 
hemded  them  any,  not  because  they  were  bom  without  them. 

We  were  bom  without  them  too.  You  have  to  get  them  some¬ 
where,  from  a  cultural  context  that  encourages  them. 

The  second  Implication  of  this  then,  I  think,  re¬ 
sides  In  what  I  believe  Is  the  most  Importemt  single  concept 
that  social  scientists  used,  what  W.  I.  Thomas  called  double 
definition  of  the  situation,  that  If  people  define  things  as 
real,  they  tend  to  be  real  In  their  consequences.  Robert 
Merton  called  this  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy,  that  If  you 
believe  It  Is  going  to  be  so  that  you  will  act  as  If  It  were 
so,  and  acting  as  If  It  were  so  does  a  great  deal  to  make  It 
likely  that  It  will  come  true.  We  have  piles  of  examples  of 
this,  both  In  research  smid  In  analysis.  Let  me  give  you  one 
which  Merton  uses  In  his  paper,  and  It  will  let  you  know 
that  paper  was  written  sometime  ago,  because  he  Is  talking 
about  the  system  of  quotas  for  admission  of  Jews  to  profes¬ 
sional  schools. 

He  Is  asking,  what  Is  the  standard  reason  given 
for  needing  quotas  for  admission  of  Jews  to  professional 
schools,  and  he  Is  amswerlng,  because  they  are  so  pushy  and 
aggressive.  If  you  did  not  have  a  quota,  they  would  take 
the  place  over,  you  know.  So  he  asks,  suppose  you  are  a 
bright  young  Jewish  boy  who  wants  to  go  to  medical  school. 
What  do  you  have  to  do?  Do  you  have  to  be  as  good  as  the 
competition?  No,  you  have  to  be  better  than  the  competi¬ 
tion.  You  have  to  be  so  good  that  they  cannot  help  but  ad¬ 
mit  you.  You  have  to  have  not  as  good  a  grade  record,  but  a 
better  grade  record  than  other  people,  amd  you  have  to  go  i 
pick  up  your  application,  and  you  have  to  take  it  back,  and  I 
you  have  to  write  a  week  later  to  be  sure  they  are  process¬ 
ing  it.  In  short,  you  have  to  be  pushy,  and  the  reason  you 
have  to  be  pushy  Is  because  people  believe  you  am,  and 
they  are  going  to  treat  you  that  way. 

I  aim  not  trying  to  make  it  sound  like  such  am  or¬ 
dered  world  that  anything  that  Is  done  cannot  be  chamged, 
because  there  are  other  values  that  come  to  bear  on  things 
like  this.  But  our  society  Is  a  fascinating  multi-group 
society,  and  a  sociologists  dreaun  Is  sort  of  loaded  with 
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examples  of  this  variety. 

Suppose  that  we  all  believe,  as  most  white  people 
In  the  United  States  did  believe  75  years  ago,  that  Negroes 
are  Inherently  Incapable  of  learning  as  well  as  whites. 

Just  ask  yourself,  what  Is  a  reasonable  thing  to  do?  The 
reasonable  thing  to  do  Is  give  them  Inferior  schools.  In¬ 
ferior  teachers,  and  not  enforce  the  truancy  laws,  because 
they  cannot  learn  as  well  anyhow.  So  build  a  set  of  Infer¬ 
ior  schools,  staff  them  with  Inferior  teachers,  and  do  not 
enforce  the  truancy  laws  for  two  generations,  eind  give  some 
achievement  tests,  and  you  know  what?  The  whites  will  do 
better  than  the  Negroes.  Absolutely!  Because  It  Is  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy.  If  you  define  the  situation  as  real. 

It  will  be  real  In  Its  consequences. 

So  what  does  this  Imply  for  what  Is  usually  called 
the  Intellectual  climate  on  the  campus? 

I  believe  that  It  Implies  that  a  good  share  of  the 
students'  behavior  on  a  college  or  university  campus  will  be 
molded  by  what  they  read  as  our  expectations  of  them,  and 
that  If  we  tell  them  that  they  are  the  kind  that  would  not 
read  assignments  anyhow,  they  probably  would  not.  If  we 
tell  them  that  the  trouble  with  this  campus  Is  that  all  the 

smart,  stylish  leaders  think  It  Is  bad  form  to  get  A's,  we 

may  be  able  to  convince  them  of  It.  It  can  be  done. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  define  the  situation  such 

that  academic  achievement  Is  a  reasonable  thing  and  one  much 
to  be  desired,  a  certain  proportion  of  people  will  take  our 
word  for  It.  And  as  they  do,  there  Is  more  and  more  pressure 
on  the  others,  you  see. 

In  the  same  way,  I  think  that  we  waste  a  certain 
amount  of  each  other's  time  deploring  the  fact  that  students 
and  the  world  at  large  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
liberal  arts.  I  am  not  using  this  as  an  organizational  la¬ 
bel,  because  In  the  vinlverslty  In  which  I  work,  some  of  the 
best  liberal  arts  is  not  done  in  the  liberal  arts  college 
but  In  some  of  the  schools  outside  of  It.  A  large  share  of 
the  parents  who  send  kids  to  school,  do  not  have  an  idea  of 
what  we  In  the  academic  world  are  up  to  in  our  assumptions 
about  liberal  arts.  How  do  you  expect  them  to  find  out? 

By  us  to  sit  aro\jnd  at  faculty  meetings  and  moan  about  It? 

Or  If  we  talk  it  up  and  tell  the  students  why,  and  even  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  their  parents  why,  people  who  have  more  educa¬ 
tion  than  the  average  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
this  system  of  running  an  educational  Institution. 

A  friend  of  mine  here  at  Ohio  State  has  been  do¬ 
ing  research  on  Juvenile  delinquency.  He  and  his  colleagues 
in  learning  about  my  initial  story  about  the  experimental 
£md  controlled  group,  got  themselves  a  large  sample  of  kids 
in  Colvnnbus  between  12  and  l6  years  old,  who  had  never  been 
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before  the  courts,  and  they  tried  to  get  all  the  variables 
Involved  In  this  study  that  are  supposed  to  cause  Juvenile 
delinquency.  They  got  people  from  slxim  housing,  versus  good 
housing;  people  with  unemployed  parents  versus  employed 
parents.  They  got  people  on  relief  versus  those  not  on  re¬ 
lief.  They  got  people  frcmi  broken  homes  and  people  from 
unbroken  homes,  and  so  on. 

They  Interviewed  all  these  kids,  and  kept  track 
of  them  for  four  years.  At  the  end  they  had  a  list  of  kids 
who  had  been  before  the  police  court  since  they  originally 
drew  the  sample.  They  contrasted  those  with  the  ones  who 
had  not  been  before  the  police  couz*t.  You  know  what  was  the 
best  single  predictor  they  had  of  whether  one  of  these  kids 
was  going  to  wind  up  In  trouble  with  the  law  In  the  next 
foxir  years?  It  was  not  the  soclologlc  living  area,  or  oc¬ 
cupation  of  parents.  It  was  an  answer  to  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  In  the  Interview  In  which  the  questionnaire  asked, 
what  kind  of  guy  are  you,  and  what  do  you  plan  to  do? 

Some  of  the  boys  frem  poor  areas  of  town  said,  "I 
am  a  good  boy,  everybody  says  so.  My  mother  says  she  cem 
really  depend  on  me,  and  the  teacher  says  If  I  work  hard,  I 
am  smart,  and  probably  will  get  a  scholarship  to  college." 
These  never  wound  up  In  court. 

Some  kids  said,  "I'm  a  bvmt.  Everybody  says  so. 

The  teacher  says  so,  and  my  father  says  she's  right."  They 
wind  up  In  police  court.  The  situation  Is  defined  for  these 
people.  We  tell  them  that  It  Is  true  and  we  make  It  very 
likely  that  It  will  come  true. 

If  we  are  to  mesh  what  we  know  about  learning 
theory  that  I  have  talked  about  with  our  moral,  ethical, 
and  social  goals,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  reward  vir¬ 
tue.  We  are  going  to  have  to  give  the  rewards  to  the  people 
who  come  through,  and  the  punishments  to  those  who  do  not. 
That  leaves  us  only  one  problem.  We  have  to  know  ourselves 
and  transmit  to  our  students  what  behaviors  we  consider  vir¬ 
tuous.  We  have  to  know  what  the  values  are  that  we  are  tier¬ 
ing  to  Inculcate  and  we  have  to  let  the  students  know  what 
they  are. 


Students  are  aware  of  the  fact,  because  they  are 
human  beings  --  unlikely  as  that  may  seem  to  you  on  your 
bad  days  --  all  human  beings  are  aware  of  the  fact  by  the 
time  they  reach  adulthood  that  some  things  you  do  get  re¬ 
warded,  and  some  things  you  do  get  punished.  The  hardest 
finding  and  learning  psychology  Is  that  people  avoid  doing 
things  which  lead  to  punishing  behavior,  and  they  seek  out 
the  opportunity  to  do  things  that  lead  to  rewarding  be¬ 
havior.  So  what  we  have  to  do  Is  let  them  know  what  Is  re¬ 
warding. 


Now,  to  some  extent  this  may  call  for  changes  In 
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'the  way  we  organize  colleges,  lanlversltles,  curricula,  and 
deans'  offices.  My  benediction:  observe  the  turtle.  In 
order  to  get  ahead,  he  has  to  stick  out  his  neck. 

Thank  you.  [Prolonged  applause] 

CHAIRMAN  McLEOD:  Ray,  I  think  these  gentlemen 
have  spoken  more  than  I  can  say.  We  are  very  grateful  to 
you  for  making  the  trip  back  to  your  home  state  and  sharing 
these  thoughts  with  us.  I  am  sure  we  all  find  them  provo¬ 
cative,  and  as  we  adjourn  from  this  meeting  to  our  particu¬ 
lar  groups.  Dr.  Mack  and  I  are  going  to  wander  arovmd  and 
visit  them.  Perhaps  this  will  offer  you  an  opportunity  to 
use  him  briefly  In  each  one  of  them.  This  Is  a  real  work¬ 
out  for  him.  After  that,  Ray  has  said  that  he  will  wait 
for  our  social  hour.  I  know  he  will  enjoy  It.  At  that 
time  I  hope  many  of  you  will  take  opportunity  to  meet  him. 

...  Conference  announcements  ... 

CHAIRMAN  McLEOD:  The  timing  is  excellent.  We 
are  now  adjourned  to  our  groups,  and  I  hope  you  will  all 
go  directly  to  them. 

. . .  The  Conference  recessed  at  three- thirty 
o'clock  ... 
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FRIDAY  EVENING  SESSION 
SEMINAR  I 

April  8,  i960 

Seminar  I  dealing  with  "The  Student  Role  In  High¬ 
er  Education"  convened  at  eight-thirty  p.m. ,  Dean  Charles 
R.  Oadalre,  American  International  College,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Cooperation  with  U"S.N.S*A»,  presiding* 

CHAIRMAN  OADAIRE:  Don  Wlnblgler,  In  his  Presi¬ 
dent's  address  last  evening  to  the  42nd  Anniversary  Confer¬ 
ence  of  NASPA,  said  about  all.  It  seems  to  me,  that^ needed 
to  be  said.  Perhaps  we  should  have  all  said  "Amen,"  and 
left  for  our  problem  areas  with  a  new  feeling  of  sensitivity 
to  our  own  Inadequacies,  yet  somewhat  Inspired  and  committed 
to  our  unique  role  In  sponsoring,  as  Don  put  It,  the  construc¬ 
tive  Individual  creativity  within  the  context  of  contemporary 
society. 


During  the  past  years,  we  have  witnessed  pioneer 
campuses  expand  Into  large  campuses,  mondern  institutions 
with  multiple  curricula;  and  along  with  this  growth  In  size 
and  complexity,  personnel  services  not  only  have  become 
separate  administrative  units,  but  In  some  cases  these 
units  seem  so  subdivided  and  at  times  understaffed  that  I 
am  afraid  that  the  word  "service"  has  sometimes  assumed 
the  same  connotation  as  "home  services"  —  gas,  electricity, 
and  water;  services  which  are  accepted  and  only  appreciated 
when  they  are  lacking. 

The  student  personnel  administrator  suffered  from 
the  tendency  to  divide  the  college  community  Into  separate 
factions,  which  It  seems  to  me  has  made  our  common  denomi¬ 
nator  of  purpose,  which  Is  our  educational  goal,  somewjiat 
difficult  to  realize. 


Then  during  this  last  decade  —  as  you  recall, 

Don  last  night  summarized  some  of  them  —  we  had  Sputnik, 
boom,  educational  challenge,  and  mama  and  papa  became 
Interested  In  what  was  going  to  happen  to  Johnny  and  Sophie. 
Secondary  education  has  at  least  been  put  over  the  barrel, 
mere  or  less,  and  been  required  to  more  or  less  attend  to 
Individual  differences.  We  hear  of  the  population  explosion. 
During  this  decade  we  had  studies  by  Jacobs  on  changing 
values.  Ideas,  college  Influence  on  student  character;  and 
so  many  books  are  coming  off  the  press  that  this  year  I  have 
had  to  Increase  my  allocation  In  my  budget  for  a  new  library. 

In  general  then,  there  has  been,  to  use  the  old 
cliche,  an  agonizing  reappraisal,  looking  to  the  past  to 
understand  the  present,  thus  to  predict  the  future.  I  think 
It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  In  our  attempt  to  help  students 
find  significant  experiences  Inside  and  outside  the  class¬ 
room,  the  administration,  faculty,  and  students  must  all 
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together  Improve  the  educational  growth  of  the  student. 
Studies  tend  to  show  that  the  student  who  assumes  a  role 
In  his  own  education  Is  apt  to  develop  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  for  himself  and  for  others. 

Because  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  with  USNSA 
feels  that  the  student  role  In  higher  education  can  become 
a  most  effective  one  In  the  years  ahead,  this  panel  was 
arranged  as  a  part  of  our  NASPA  program.  Members  of  the 
panel  are:  Mr.  John  Slmonds  who  Is  with  the  Foundation  for 
Youth  and  Student  Affairs.  John  said  to  me  that  the  most 
Interesting  thing  In  the  world  Is  his  concern,  mainly 

away  other  people's  money.  John.  The  second  speaker 
Is  Donald  Hoffman,  who  Is  President  of  the  U.S.  National 
Student  Association.  Don  has  come  from  a  very  busy  schedule. 
He  Is  flying  back  tomorrow  to  a  banquet  In  Philadelphia, 
and  on  Monday  Is  to  take  part  In  a  panel  with  Professors^^ 
Eddy,  Hupwood,  and  Abbott  on  "Phases  of  Student  Morality" 
at  the  AC PA. 

Then,  to  my  right,  there  la  Dennis  Trueblood. 
Dennis,  as  you  know.  Is  from  Southern  Illinois  University, 
and  he  has  a  very  fine  Job.  He  trains  the  personnel  admin¬ 
istrator  and  does  not  have  to  put  up  with  him  afterwards. 

Finally,  to  my  left.  Is  Dean  Charles  W.  McCracken 
of  Trenton  State  College. 

In  arranging  this,  I  tried  to  think  In  terms  of 
chronological  order,  from  the  past  to  the  present,  with 
predictions  for  the  future.  I  am  going  to  ask  John  Slmonds 
first  to  take  over  with  something  of  the  historical  approach, 
the  history  of  student  responsibility.  John. 

MR.  JOHN  SIMONDS  (Foundation  for  Youth  and  Student 
Affairs):  Thank  you  very  much.  My  little  presentation  this 
evening  will  be  an  over-slmpllf led,  of  necessity,  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  origins  of  the  Association,  and  some  of  the 
spirit  which  Infused  those  who  gave  It  Its  being. 

The  Association  Is  a  post-war  baby,  and  It  was 
created  following  World  War  II.  It  was  created  In  a  rather 
unusual  way.  It  was  created  due  to  stimuli  from  abroad. 

In  the  summer  of  1946,  a  meeting  took  place  at  which  some 
twenty-five  United  States  college  and  university  students 
were  present.  This  meeting  took  place  In  Prague,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  gave  birth  to  the  communist  dominated  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  Students.  There  were  twenty -five  United 
States  delegates,  as  I  said  before,  at  that  meeting.  These 
twenty-five  did  not  get  there  by  sheer  accident.  They  were 
chosen  by  an  American  preparatory  committee  created  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  such  a  delegation.  The  American 
pi*eparatoi^  committee.  In  turn,  was  composed  of  represents 
of  the  major  denominational ,  political,  and  semi 
political  student  movements  In  the  country  at  that  time.  I 
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was  a  member  of  this  committee  representing  the  National 
Federation  of  Catholic  College  Students.  We  had  another 
member  of  this  committee  representing  American  Youth  for 
Democracy.  We  had  all  political  and  religious  shades  of 
opinion  between  those  two,  that  have  sizeable  representation 
In  our  student  population,  also  on  this  committee. 

As  I  stated,  we  created  the  twenty-five  man  dele¬ 
gation  that  went  to  Prague.  When  they  went  to  Europe,  these 
students,  most  of  whom  were  veterans  and  more  senior  in 
years  than  the  college  population  of  today,  they  saw  some¬ 
thing  which  they  had  never  seen  before.  They  saw  a  conti¬ 
nent  struggling  to  reconstruct  Itself  after  a  dlsasterous 
war.  They  saw  university  communities,  rich  In  tradition, 
struggling  similarly  to  re-establish  themselves  after  the 
war.  They  saw  students  In  these  universities  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  the  reconstruction  of  those  very  same  universi¬ 
ties  . 


AS  administrators  you  all  are  subject,  I  am  sure, 
to  certain  pressures  from  your  student  bodies.  In  the 
United  States,  these  pressures  from  students  are  diffuse. 
They  are  directed  in  part  against  professors,  in  part  against 
administrators,  in  part  against  boards  of  regents,  or  even 
state  legislatures.  In  European  countries,  the  pressures 
from  students  are  not  diffuse.  They  are  focused  because  the 
educational  structure  Is  focused  usually  at  the  top  In  a 
Minister  of  Education,  or  a  Minister  of  Higher  Education. 
This  Minister,  on  a  cabinet  level.  Is  a  political  appointee; 
therefore,  the  student  movement  In  Europe,  and  elsewhere  In 
the  world,  must  of  necessity  be  directed  at  the  ministry; 
hence  the  more  highly  political  character  of  student  move¬ 
ments  outside  the  United  States. 

But  these  student  movements  function  with  basically 
the  same  essential  presupposition.  This  was  that  the  role 
of  a  university  student  was  somewhat  akin  to  the  role  of  a 
member  of  a  syndicalist  trade  union.  It  could  be  and  should 
be  political  because  the  authority  of  the  university  was 
really  a  political  body.  It  could  be  and  should  be  non¬ 
partisan  because  the  constituents  would  have  to  come  from 
every  political  viewpoint.  It  would  have  to  be  syndlcal 
that  Is,  directed  at  Improving  the  living  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  university  students;  the  working  conditions 
being  the  conditions  within  which  one  studies,  and  the  living 
conditions  those  conditions  within  which  one  lives,  etc., 
has  his  recreation,  etc. 

From  this  vantage  point,  our  twenty -five  then  came 
into  contact  with  a  group  of  students  dedicated  to  working 
In  and  on  and  Improving  the  university  as  an  Institution. 
From  varying  points  of  view,  our  ex-G.I.  twenty -five  people 
were  similarly  dedicated  to  serving  and  perfecting  the  uni¬ 
versity  as  an  Institution.  It  Is  this  desire  to  perfect  the 
university  as  an  Institution  which  characterized  the  funda- 
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mental  thinking  of  those  of  us  who  created  what  Is  now  known 
as  the  U.S.  National  Student  Association.  This  Is  the  basic 
reason  why  this  Association  In  Its  pronouncements  discusses 
so  many  and  such  varied  aspects  of  university  life. 


As  you  will  see  from  the  list  of  resolutions, 
copies  of  which  I  understand  Mr.  Hoffman  has  with  him,  al¬ 
most  the  entire  concern  of  the  university  Is  touched  upon, 
one  way  or  another. 


So  much  for  the  spirit  and  the  fundamental  think¬ 
ing  of  the  Association.  Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  the 
academic  community  In  the  United  States  certainly  Is  one  of 
enormous  significance  In  the  world  scene.  In  the  course  of 
the  history  of  the  Association,  I  have  seen  It  dicker  for 
membership  with  this  International  Union.  I  have  seen  It 
withdraw,  following  the  1958  coup  d'  etat  In  Czechoslovakia. 

I  have  seen  It  flounder  rather  hopelessly  In  the  Interna¬ 
tional  field  until  1950;  and  from  1950  on  I  have  seen  It 
carry  on  extraordinarily  significant  programs.  You  will  hear 
more  about  them  In  the  future.  But  the  sheer  existence  of 
the  Association  In  the  International  scene  of  university 
student  organizations,  its  participation  In  an  active  way  in 
an  ongoing  tradition  of  free.  International,  student  coopera¬ 
tion  has  been  of  enormous,  if  not  necessarily  Intentional, 
Impact. 


In  this  way  too,  the  Association  serves  the  univer¬ 
sity  community  in  this  country  and  in  the  world.  The  ser¬ 
vices  It  renders  I  cannot  catalog  to  you  at  the  moment,  but 
are  no  doubt  rendered  with  something  no  doubt  less  than  the 
professional  people  would  exercise  on  behalf  of  their  In¬ 
stitutions.  Nonetheless,  the  commitment  Is  there.  You  have 
a  commonality  with  these  students;  the  commonality  being 
your  concern  for  the  Institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
which,  for  the  moment,  you  have  confided  your  lives  and  your 
fortunes,  and  In  which,  for  the  moment,  these  youngsters  are 
now  studying. 


CHAIRMAN  OADAIRE;  Thank  you,  John.  John  Slmonds 
has  very  adequately  discussed  the  historical  approach  In 
terms  of  the  history  of  NSA;  and  now  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  Introduce  Donald  Hoffman,  the  President  of  the 
U.S.  National  Student  Association.  Don. 


MR.  DONALD  HOFFMAN  (President,  USNSA);  Thank  you 
very  much.  I  am  learning  at  this  conference.  This  is  my 
first  NASPA  meeting.  I  had  the  opportunity  last  summer  to 
briefly  sit  In  on  a  case  study  discussion  at  Harvard  before 
I  participated  in  an  International  student  relations  seminar 
sponsored  by  NSA  in  Cambridge.  As  perhaps  some  of  you  are 
learning  about  the  Association  tonight,  I  am  learning  about 
your  organization. 

If  In  the  presentation  of  my  remarks  there  seems  to 
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be  some  confusion  when  I  am  talking  about  NSA  or  when  I  am 
talking  about  students,  I  think  that  it  should  be  pointed 
out,  and  I  hope  It  will  be  clear  from  what  I  have  to  say, 
that  NSA  Is  students.  NSA  is  equated  with  students.  The 
National  Student  Association,  as  John  has  described  In  his 
remarks.  Is  the  national  union  of  students  of  the  United 
States  and  Is  considered  as  a  representative  of  American 
college  students  Internationally,  at  the  International  Stu¬ 
dent  Conference. 

The  policies  of  the  Association  —  and  I  will 
discuss  some  of  the  programs  of  NSA  for  this  year  come 
out  of  a  meeting  which  Is  held  during  the  summer  called  the 
National  Student  Congress.  The  Congress  Is  a  meeting  of  the 
delegates  from  member  student  governments  of  our  37d  —  my 
assistant  tells  me  as  of  today  —  member  Institutions  who 
belong  to  USNSA. 

The  policies  of  the  Association  are  drawn  up.  The 
stands  that  NSA  takes  on  many  of  the  vital  Issues,  nationally 
and  Internationally,  that  affect  students  In  their  role  as 
students,  are  passed  at  this  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  reading  to  you  a  philo¬ 
sophic  piece  that  I  drew  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  staff  of 
the  Association  for  this  year.  At  3^57  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  we  probably  have  the  greatest  collection  of 
pseudo-philosophers  on  the  student  movement  of  any  group  In 
the  country,  and  when  we  have  nothing  else  to  do  —  which  is 
very  rarely  —  we  sit  around  In  bull  sessions  and  battle 
about  the  philosophy  of  the  Association.  Where  Is  NSA  going? 
What  are  the  concerns  of  students  today?  Are  we  really  in 
the  avant-garde,  or  are  we  Just  on  the  periphery >  and  not 
operating  on  the  concerns  that  are  of  real  Issue  to  the 
students?  These  are  Issues  we  are  vitally  concerned  with, 
and  there  Is  great  pressure  on  the  President  to  come  up  with 
som.ethlng  that  Is  going  to  amalgamate  all  of  the  various  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  members  of  the  staff  In  one  philosophic  dis¬ 
cussion. 

I  hope  that  this  does  not  appear  to  be  lecturing 
to  you,  but  this  Is  my  sincere  attempt  to  discuss  what  I 
think  NSA  Is,  and  what  I  think  the  concerns  of  students  ou^t 
to  be . 

"The  determination  of  the  role  of  the  student  ulti¬ 
mately  is  based  on  the  question:  What  kind  of  a  society  do 
we  wish  to  see  exist?  The  answer  probably  comes  best  In  a 
phrase  which  was  stated  by  our  International  Affairs  Vice- 
President  In  a  heated  section  of  one  of  our  discussions  In 
the  office.  The  absolute  maintenance  and  protection  of  In¬ 
dividual  human  dignity.  The  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
states  that  we,  the  people  of  the  United  Nations,  determine 
to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights.  In  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  human  person.  In  the  equal  rights  of  men  and 
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women,  and  of  nations  large  and  small;  and  to  promote  social 
progress  and  better  standards  of  life  and  larger  freedom, 
and  for  these  ends  to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together 
In  peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors,  and  have  re¬ 
solved  to  combine  our  efforts  to  accomplish  these  alms. 

The  Constitution  of  the  U.S.  National  Student 
Association  In  Its  preamble  states  a  basic  belief  In  the 
worth  of  the  Individual,  and  the  phrase  "the  absolute 
maintenance  of  and  protection  of  individual  human  dignity. 
The  Constitution  of  the  USNSA,  I  feel,  sets  forth  the 
"ought"  for  a  society  and  students,  and  the  National  Student 
Association  sho\ild  strive  to  make  that  "ought"  an  "la." 

It  Is  a  conviction  of  the  National  Student  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  It  Is  my  conviction,  that  the  absolute  main¬ 
tenance  and  protection  of  this  individual  human  dignity  can 
only  be  achieved  in  a  free  society,  a  society  which  respects 
and  maintains  political  freedom,  economic  freedom,  religious 
freedom,  and,  most  Important  of  all,  academic  freedom.  This 
Is  a  society  which  places  its  faith  In  the  Individual.  If 
government  exists  in  such  a  free  society  It  exists  for  man, 
not  man  for  this  government. 

The  aim  of  such  a  government  would  be  security  for 
the  Individual,  and  freedom  for  the  development  of  his 
talents . 


Academic  freedom,  I  stated,  la  probably  the  most 
Important  freedom  of  all.  It  is  essential  In  a  free  society. 
It  Is  essential  because  of  the  role  that  the  university  as 
an  Institution  plays  In  this  society.  The  university's  role 
Is  to  develop  the  Ideas  and  the  technology  which  Insure  the 
other  freedoms  in  the  society,  and  which  stimulates  the 
society  to  move  steadfastly  toward  Its  goal;  the  maintenance 
and  protection  of  Individual  human  dignity. 

The  university  can  be  termed  a  constructive  in¬ 
novator.  It  Is  this  Institution  In  which  we  place  our 
faith.  This  Institution  develops  the  Ideas  as  well  as  de¬ 
velops  the  Individuals  who  contribute  to  the  society  In  ex¬ 
posing  the  Ideas  and  In  carrying  them  to  fruition.  The  uni¬ 
versity  la  an  Institution  which  allows  students,  faculty, 
and  administrators  to  gather.  Each  group  Is  an  entity.  Each 
has  its  obligations  for  assuring  the  maintenance  of  academic 
freed®Ji  within  the  Institution,  and  each  has  an  obligation 
to  utilize  that  freedom  therein. 

We  feel  that  students  have  a  special  responsibility 
to  lionize  that  freedom,  to  utilize  It  within  the  community 
In  which  the  university  Is  found,  and  to  utilize  It  within 
the  society  because  of  the  role  that  the  university  plays  In 
that  society,  and  thus  because  of  the  role  that  the  student 
must  play.  The  free  society  will  remain  free  only  so  long 
as  students,  either  In  groups  or  Individually,  gather  to 
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evaluate  the  free  society,  to  think  about  It,  to  talk  about 
It,  to  argue  about  It,  to  fight  about  It;  that  Is,  to  take  f 
action  about  It. 

The  common  role  that  students  share  In  discharging 
their  responsibility  to  strive  for  a  better,  free  university 
In  a  free  society,  pursuing  the  goal  of  Individual  human 
dignity,  unites  students  In  a  world  wide  student  movement. 
Organizationally,  these  students  group  together  because  of 
the  peculiar  problems  In  their  country  Into  a  national  union 
of  students.  As  I  began  my  remarks,  I  stated  that  the  NSA  Is  | 
considered  the  national  union  of  students  of  the  United  States, 
American  college  students.  The  national  union  of  students  re-t 
fleet  demands  that  they  in  their  country  must  meet,  and  In 
the  United  States  NSA  must  reflect  the  demands  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  this  country*  The  demands  on  this  country  we  know 
enormous,  because  as  the  leader  of  the  western  world  we 
have  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  principles  of  a  free  society. 


This  country  has  an  obligation,  I  feel,  to  expose 
Its  principles;  to  undertake  Its  actions  based  on  them  so 
that  others  may  recognize  them  and  become  committed  to  the 
principles  of  a  free  society  striving  for  Individual  human 
dignity. 

This  Is  the  philosophic  piece  that  I  wrote  for  the 
staff  and  distributed.  Within  this  context  the  NSA  has 
built  Its  program  for  this  year.  I  would  like  to  describe 
to  you  some  of  the  programs  because  they  reflect  the  desires 
of  students  of  this  country.  The  programs  have  all  come  out 
of  the  statements  of  the  students  of  the  United  States  as 
represented  at  the  National  Student  Congress  In  policies 
that  they  drew  up.  In  resolutions  that  they  voted  on,  and 
the  resulting  programs  have  been  fostered  by  the  Association 
to  fulfill  those  alms. 

The  first  area  that  I  want  to  talk  about  —  and  I 
am  going  to  talk  about  three  areas  —  Is  the  area  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Curt  Cans,  the  National  Affairs  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Student  Association,  Is  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  he  has  set  forth  the  brief  philosophy 
for  our  work  In  education.  He  said,  "It  Is  conceived  that 
whereas  USNSA  can  do  good  work  In  human  relations  in  other 
fields.  It  has  to  focus  its  primary  attention  on  education 
because  education  offers  the  only  hope  of  really  changing 
the  character  of  the  American  population  In  their  respon¬ 
sibility  In  perpetuating  a  free  society  and  its  Ideals." 
NSA's  role  then,  as  we  see  It,  Is  to  get  the  student  to  see 
what  his  responsibilities  are  toward  his  education,  and  to 
act  because  of  that  recognition  of  his  responsibility. 


This  Is  the  area  In  which  the  NSA  has  received  the 
greatest  amount  of  credit.  In  which  it  la  recognized  that  It 
does  the  finest  work,  and  Its  students  have  made  serious 
contributions  toward  this  end.  President  Elsenhower  has  said, 
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"By  Its  active  programs  to  Increase  student  participation 
In  and  responsibility  for  the  educational  process,  the  U.S. 
National  Student  Association  Is  making  a  significant  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  cause  of  better  education,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  fine  traditions  of  American  education  which 
your  organization  serves  so  well  are  at  once  a  heritage  and 
a  goal.  Appreciation  of  the  one  will  contribute  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  other."  And  Vice  President  Nixon  made  a 
similar  statement,  as  did  Arthur  Flemming,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  In  greetings  to 
our  Congress  last  year. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Association  made  what  I  feel 
was  the  finest  contribution  to  education,  and  they  have  been 
following  up  on  the  results  of  this  program  ever  since.  The 
President's  Committee  —  President  Elsenhower's  Committee  on 
Education  Beyond  the  High  School  —  came  out  with  a  final 
report  after  some  very  serious  post-sputnik  study  of  the 
American  hl^er  educational  system.  The  President's  Commit¬ 
tee  listed  three  major  needs  which  they  felt  were  to  be 
found  In  American  higher  education. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  need  for  an  Increased 
number  of  qualified  students  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 
The  second  was  the  Improvement  which  Is  necessary  In  the 
counseling  of  students,  both  academic  counseling  and  voca¬ 
tional  counseling.  And  the  third  was  the  necessity  to  raise 
the  overall  standards  of  educational  Institutions. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Student  Association, 
looking  at  the  mandates  given  to  them  by  their  delegates  to 
the  National  Student  Congress  the  previous  year,  put  their 
heads  together  and  came  up  with  a  project  which  Is  called 
the  Student  Responsibility  Project.  The  Student  Responsibil¬ 
ity  Project  was  taken  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  the  Founda¬ 
tion  granted  $25,000  to  attempt  an  experimental  project 
whereby  students  on  the  campuses  would  try  to  fulfill  these 
major  needs  as  outlined  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Edu¬ 
cation  Beyond  the  High  School. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  some  of  the  programs 
that  were  undertaken  by  students  on  their  campuses  in  trying 
to  fulfill  the  aims  of  the  Student  Responsibility  Project 
because  I  think  they  significantly  show  the  contribution  that 
students  can  make  to  the  educational  process.  Students  In 
the  past  have  made  very  fine  contributions  in  the  area  of 
student  welfare.  In  the  area  of  student  services,  but  it  has 
not  been  until  the  last  four  or  five  years,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  students  have  really,  sincerely  tried  to  make  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  their  own  education,  the  purpose  for  which  they 
attend  college  and  university,  and  the  Student  Responsibility 
Project  was  an  attempt  to  get  them  to  see  their  responsibility 
and  to  make  this  contribution. 

The  project  entailed  fourteen  pilot  campuses,  and 
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two  pilot  regions  of  the  National  Student  Association.  The 
students  on  the  campuses  selected  a  project  director  who 
would  attempt  to  carry  out  the  ideas  which  the  project  di¬ 
rector,  with  the  help  and  guidance  of  faculty  and  adminis¬ 
tration  on  the  campus,  and  his  fellow  students,  and  the 
student  government,  would  come  up  with  for  undertaking  a 
particular  project. 

The  final  report  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  drawn  up 
by  last  year's  Educational  Foundation  Vice-President  of  NSA, 
mentions  a  number  of  these  key  projects.  American  Inter¬ 
national  college  --  the  gentleman  on  my  right  is  the  Dean 
of  Students  from  this  school  --  the  American  International 
College  developed  student  participation  as  training  assis¬ 
tants  in  the  central  counseling  service  as  part  of  their 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  Improving  the  counseling  in 
the  university  community.  They  provided  information  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  high  school  students,  honor  high  school 
students  to  attend  college  as  an  attempt  to  raise  the  over¬ 
all  standards  of  the  college  and  university. 

They  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  limited  number 
of  students  to  carry  out  some  genuine  teaching  and  research 
to  enrich  the  instructional  program  as  an  attempt  to  en¬ 
courage  students  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  They 
evaluated  and  strengthened  the  departmental  clubs  to  serve 
as  a  source  for  academic  student-faculty  contact  in  discus¬ 
sion  of  issues,  as  an  attempt,  again,  to  build  an  atmosphere 
on  a  campus  where  students  and  faculty  and  administration 
consider  themselves  a  part  of  an  academic  and  educational 
community  which  is  striving  toward  some  mutual  goals. 

Ferris  Institute  created  an  Academic  Affairs 
Committee  in  which  the  student  government  structure  and 
the  development  of  student  government  and  student  realiza¬ 
tion  came  about  with  that  student  responsibility  called  for 
in  the  academic  area,  and  set  up  the  framework  where  students 
could  make  this  contribution.  Notre  Dame  engaged  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  called  "Storm  the  Dorm,"  where  some  of  their  key  de¬ 
baters,  some  of  their  top  student  government  personnel,  some 
of  their  Phi  Beta  Kappa  students,  spent  their  senior  year 
living  in  key  areas  of  the  dormitories  in  an  attempt  to 
stimulate  discussion  on  controversial  issues.  A  student  in 
a  bull  session  would  say,  "I've  been  thinking  quite  a  bit 
about  this  whole  question  of  atheism,  and  you  know,  there 
is  some  merit  to  this  proposition."  And  you  can  imagine  the 
kind  of  stimulation  that  was  engendered  by  a  discussion  of 
this  topic  in  a  college  like  Notre  Dame.  The  objective  here 
was  to  get  students  to  think,  to  pull  them  out  of  their 
apathy  and  out  of  their  complacency  and  to  get  them  to  think 
about  some  of  the  vital  questions  that  affect  them  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  was  a  successful  program,  and  this  was  another 
example  of  areas  in  which  students  made  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution. 
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On  my  own  campus #  the  University  of  Wisconsin*  a 
nuBher  of  Individuals  who  had  been  associated  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  responsibility  Idea  became  stimulated  to  consider  the 
entire  area  of  the  standards  of  the  university;  and  out  of 
this  arose  a  petition  for  raising  higher  standards,  which 
then  stimulated  the  formulation  of  a  student-faculty  com¬ 
mittee;  and  out  of  this,  I  understand,  have  come  some  pretty 
concrete  results  In  terms  of  programs  for  gifted  students 
and  Independent  study  programs.  This  Is  one  area  of  the 
Association's  Interest,  that  of  education. 

The  second  area,  and  probably  the  most  Important 
area  of  the  Interest  of  students.  Is  one  which  deals  with  an 
area  of  responsibility  not  generally  demanded  by  students: 
contribution  to  society  outside  the  university  community. 
That  may  sound  heretical  for  an  organization  composed  of 
students  which  has  gained  Its  greatest  Impact  through  the 
work  In  the  educational  field;  but  following  the  philosophy 
that  I  opened  up  the  session  with.  If  students  are  to  make 
a  contribution  to  society  they  have  to  consider  the  role  that 
they  are  going  to  play  In  society  and  they  have  to  consider 
Issues  outside  of  the  educational  community  Itself.  That  Is, 
they  must  consider  Issues  of  national  concern  and  Issues  of 
International  conceit. 

"Students  cannot  adequately  serve  society  later  If 
they  do  not  assume  responsibility  now."  TMs  Is  a  statement 
made  by  the  Harvard  Student  Council  In  an  evaluation  of  ^ 
USNSA  In  a  report  they  drew  up  that  came  out  this  fall .  One 
becomes  by  being,"  they  said.  Students,  NSA,  should  be 
dedicated  to  building  a  conscious  and  articulate.  Intelli¬ 
gent  comnunlty,  ready  and  able  to  shoulder  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  educated  man. 

John  Simonds  mentioned  some  of  our  beginnings 
Internationally.  This  year,  the  9th  International  Student 
Conference  Is  going  to  be  held  In  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The 
pressures  on  the  United  States  delegation  are  going  to  be 
enormous.  Bob  Aragon,  and  Manuel  Aragon  too,  of  our  student 
overseas  representatives.  Just  returned  from  Central  America 
from  a  press  seminar  which  they  attended  for  some  ten  days. 
They  discovered  that  the  position  of  the  United  States  has 
materially  deteriorated  In  Latin  America  and  In  Central 
America  In  the  last  couple  of  years,  as  I  think  many  of  us 
realize  from  some  of  the  Incidents  that  have  occurred,  such 
;  as  the  one  when  Vice-President  Nixon  went  to  South  America, 

,  and  the  demonstrations  of  students  when  President  Eisenhower 
'  made  his  last  visit  there. 

We  are  going  to  be  faced  at  the  International  Stu¬ 
dent  Conference  with  tremendous  pressures.  Resolutions  are 
*  Solng  to  be  lnti*oduced  which  are  going  to  be  sou^t  to  be 
■  passed  at  the  International  Student  Conference  speaking  on 
behalf  of  students  Internationally,  condemning  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  Its  actions  regarding  Cuba;  condemning 
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the  United  States  for  Its  actions  regarding  the  Panama 
Cenal,  and  positions  which  are  being  fostered  by  far  left- 
wing  elements  In  these  student  groups  In  the  national  unions 
of  students,  and  positions  which  are  being  fostered  by  stu¬ 
dents  who  legitimately  feel  that  the  United  States  Is  not 
giving  Latin  America  a  fair  shake. 

The  pressures  that  are  placed  on  students  at  this 
conference,  it  Is  the  cold  war  all  over  again  on  the  student 
level.  It  Is  a  battle  to  fulfill  the  Ideals,  to  propound 
the  Ideals  of  the  American  community  In  a  situation  where 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  disbelief  as  to  whether  our  country 
and  its  students  really  have  a  strong  commitment  to  these 
Ideals • 


To  prepare  for  our  responsibilities  internationally 
NSA  holds  a  summer  seminar  on  the  subject  of  "International 
student  Relations."  Last  summer's  was  held  at  Cambridge,  at 
Harvard  University;  and  this  year's  will  be  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  Fifteen  students  come  to  the  seminar 
for  a  seven  week  period  to  learn  about  International  rela¬ 
tions  and  International  student  relations,  the  complexities 
of  the  international  student  movements  In  the  various  coun¬ 
tries;  and  the  pluralistic  Interests  of  students  throughout 
the  world  are  as  multiple  as  those  of  their  countries.  It 
is  an  outstanding  program,  and  from  It  have  arisen  a  number 
of  very  key.  Important  personnel  In  the  International  student 
scene,  those  who  have  done  excellent  work  In  the  Interna¬ 
tional  student  organizations. 

The  International  Student  Conference  has  a  Coordi¬ 
nating  Secretariat ,  and  Bruce  Larkin,  our  International 

Vice-President  of  last  year.  Is  now  at  Xjelden  In  the 
position  of  Associate  Secretary  of  the  International  Student 
Conference,  a  position  in  which  the  Secretariat  attempts  to 
implement  the  decisions  that  are  made  at  the  International 
Student  Conference,  attempts  to  carry  out  the  programs  which 
are  going  to  bring  about  some  International  understanding 
among  students  In  various  areas  of  the  world. 


This  year  the  ISC  has  sponsored  a  seminar,  as  I 
mentioned,  on  the  press  In  Central  America,  one  In  Asia, 
one  on  politics  In  the  International  student  scene  in  Europe; 
and  these  seminars  have  attempted  to  bring  students  In  their 
locale  or  Internationally  together  to  discuss  these  subjects. 


Our  Foreign  Student  Leadership  Project,  and  our 
exchange  area  of  work  is  one  which  has  been  applauded  and  Is 
one  in  which  students  have  made  a  material  contribution. 

This  year,  a  gentleman  who  was  on  the  Foreign  Student  Leader¬ 
ship  Project  last  year,  from  Ceylon,  has  been  nominated  to 
a  position  of  Associate  Secretary  representing  Asia  on  the 
International  student  scene.  It  is  a  great  honor  for  stu¬ 
dents  In  this  country  who  aided  this  student  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  leadership  to  know  that  this  person  was  picked 
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ror  such  a  high  position  in  the  international  student  scene. 
This  is  another  area  of  the  work  of  NSA  internationally. 

This  year,  NSA  and  student  governments  throughout 
the  country  have  more  than  ever,  I  think,  become  interested 
In  Issues  which  are  facing  us  nationally.  I  have  seen  more 
Interest  in  issues  of  the  loyalty  oath,  and  now  on  a  new 
issue,  a  bill  which  is  up  before  Congress,  on  alternatives 
to  the  draft,  called  the  Point  Pour  Youth  Corps,  than  I  have 
ever  seen  in  five  years  in  the  student  movement.  Charley 
McWherter,  the  assistant  to  Vice-President  Nixon,  gets  re¬ 
ports  weekly  on  the  statements  and  resolutions  that  are 
passed  by  students,  and  reports  to  me  that  he  thinks  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  Interest  this  year  in  concerns  within 
the  Congress  —  that  is,  bills  which  are  up  before  the 
Congress,  Issues  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  affect  students. 

Representative  Reuss,  the  gentleman  who  Introduced 
the  bill  on  the  Point  Pour  Youth  Corps,  wrote  me  a  letter 
recently  that  said,  "Not  a  day  passes  without  an  editorial 
coming  across  my  desk  from  a  student  newspaper  taking  its 
position  on  the  Point  Pour  Youth  Corps."  These  are  issues 
that  students  are  discussing  and  are  taking  positions  on, 
and  I  think  the  fact  of  taking  these  positions  la  fulfilling 
the  aim  that  I  stated  in  the  beginning;  that  is  fulfilling 
the  aim  where  students  are  becoming  Interested  and  contribu¬ 
ting  individuals  to  their  society. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  discussing  the  third 
area  of  the  Association's  work,  the  area  of  human  relations. 
This  is  an  area  in  which  students  have  had  a  long  standing 
Interest.  Last  summer,  for  example,  the  National  Student 
Association  sponsored  the  first  National  Inter— Collegiate 
Human  Relations  Workshop  at  which  70  participants  figured 
and  discussed  basic  human  relations  questions,  and  human 
relations  programming  on  the  campus . 

The  workshop  was  so  successful  in  stimulating  the 
participants  to  carry  on  human  relations  work  that  the 
Association  is  attempting  to  find  funds  for  a  year  long 
human  relations  project  with  a  fulltime  director  for  the  next 

year. 


Por  the  past  two  summers,  we  have  held  seminars 
wlbh  southern  students  to  discuss  the  subject  of  integration. 
Plfteen  students  have  participated;  five  students  from  segre¬ 
gated  white  colleges,  five  students  from  segregated  Negro 
colleges,  and  five  students  from  newly  integrated  colleges. 
The  seminars  were  so  successful  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  education  of  the  individual  participants,  and  of  the 
contribution  that  these  students  made  when  they  returned  to 
their  campuses  and  their  communities  that  the  Marshall  Pleld 
Poundation  granted  us  $60,000  at  the  start  of  the  year  to 
engage  in  a  two  year  project  in  the  field  of  human  relations. 
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The  project  non  has  a  fulltime  director,  Connie  i 

C^rz<y,  who  la  a  graduate  of  Agnes  Scott  College,  a  Phi  Beta  » 

Kappa,  and  formerly  one  of  the  associates  of  the  Collegiate  i 

council  on  the  United  Nations.  She  Is  going  to  conduct 
several  conferences  In  southern  communities,  and  on  southern  ,j 
campuses  as  well  as  directing  this  sumner’s  summer  student 
relations  seminar.  j 

In  addition,  as  part  of  our  work  In  human  rela¬ 
tions,  we  have  been  engaged  In  work  this  year  regard 

to  the  "sit  In"  movement.  When  the  first  of  the  sit  Ins 
began  In  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  NSA  sent  Its  National  | 
Vice-President  Curtis  Gans,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  to  determine  If  the  "sit  Ins"  were  spon¬ 
taneous  or  If  they  were  organized  by  the  NAACP  or  any  other  |= 
national  organization.  If  they  were  non-vlolent  and  passive 
as  they  were  reported  to  be,  and  If  they  were  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  that  way;  and  what  role.  If  any,  NSA  should  play  with  j 
regard  to  the  "sit  Ins." 


Curt  spent  ten  days  In  NOrth  Carolina.  He  visited 
every  North  Carolina  city  where  a  "sit  In"  had  occurred,  and 
he  talked  with  many  of  our  southern  advisers.  These  are 
faculty,  and  administration,  and  human  relations  experts  In 
the  south.  He  discovered  that  the  "sit  Ins"  were  spontaneous 
and  that  they  were  student  organized;  that  they  were  not  j 

organized  by  any  national  organization  such  as  the  NAACP,  or  i 
any  other;  that  they  were  non-vlolent  and  passive,  and  looked 
as  If  they  would  continue  that  way  for  sometime  because  there 
was  a  depth  of  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  these  students 
not  to  turn  the  "sit  In"  movement  Into  anything  of  a  violent 
nature . 

He  determined  that  the  role  that  NSA  should  play 
was  to  be  one  solely  of  support.  We  should  In  no  way  at-f 
tempt  to  organize  any  "sit  Ins"  In  the  south,  for  this  was 
a  southern  Negro  movement,  a  movement  which  after  It  began 
received  the  support  of  some  white  students  who  wei^e  Interes¬ 
ted  In  the  goals  of  the  "sit  In"  movement. 

USNSA  Issued  a  statement  after  Curt's  visit  In 
the  south  supporting  the  "sit  In"  movement,  and  supporting 
the  peculiar  technique  which  we  felt  was  one  that  we  wanted 
to  give  credence  to  —  that  Is  non-vlolent,  passive  resis¬ 
tance  . 

Just  as  Curt  was  about  to  return,  an  Incident  oc¬ 
curred  In  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Ei^ty  Negro  students  were 
arrested  for  a  "sit  In"  in  a  Woolworth  store.  Reverend 
William  Campbell,  one  of  our  southern  advisers, was  In  the 
store  when  this  Incident  occurred,  and  reported  to  us  the 
evening  that  the  incident  occurred.  The  Negsro  students  had 
entered  the  store,  were  sitting  in  when  some  white  students 
entered  the  store  and  began  to  rough  some  of  them  up.  The 
white  students  put  cigarettes  down  the  backs  of  some  of  the 
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Kegroes'  sweaters  and  Jostled  a  few,  but  the  Ifegroes  did  not 
resist.  They  maintained  their  passive  resistance.  Soon  the 
police  came  and  arrested  the  Negroes,  packed  them  Into  a 
paddy  wagon  and  took  them  away.  When  they  were  asking  why 
they  had  been  arrested,  the  police  remained  silent.  Finally, 
they  were  charged  with  disorderly  conduct,  and  they  were  In¬ 
formed  that  they  could  get  out  on  ball  for  $1CX).  The  NAACP 
offered  them  ball  money  and  they  refused,  saying  that  they 
felt  they  were  unjustly  arrested.  They  were  finally  freed 
on  their  word  at  about  two  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  February 
28th. 


NSA  entered  Into  the  scene  with  Its  first  real 
action  In  the  "alt  In"  movement  at  that  time,  and  sent  a 
telegram  of  support  to  Diane  Nash,  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
movement,  and  to  Mayor  Ben  West,  and  police  commissioner 
Hosey ,  protesting  the  arrests . 

Connie  Curry,  our  Southern  Project  Adviser,  went 
to  Nashville  to  confer  with  the  students  and  to  confer  with 
William  Canpl>ell  to  find  out  what  was  going  to  occur  In  the 
next  several  days.  As  Connie  reported  to  us,  the  telegram 
sent  by  NSA  buoyed  up  the  students  of  Fisk  and  Tennessee  A 
and  I,  and  helped  give  them  strength  to  continue. 

After  the  Nashville  Incident,  many  campuses  sprang 
Into  action.  They  sent  telegp?ams  and  letters.  Student 
governments  passed  resolutions  supporting  the  "sit  In"  move¬ 
ment.  They  sponsored  rallies  and  held  sympathy  demonstra¬ 
tions.  At  each  point  where  NSA  was  asked  to  give  some  advice 
or  were  consulted  on  what  action  should  be  taken,  we  consul¬ 
ted  our  southern  advisers  for  their  Judgment  and  for  their 
opinions.  We  maintained  our  position  of  supporting  the 
movement  and  seeking  campus  support  for  It,  but  In  no  way 
were  trying  to  Interfere  with  the  southern  situation. 

Students,  because  of  their  belief  In  the  Inherent 
dignity  of  the  Individual,  supported  the  "sit  In"  movement 
of  Negro  students  which  began  In  February .  They  felt  that 
the  technique  of  passive,  non-violent  resistance  was  the 
great  strength  of  the  movement.  Naturally,  to  come  out  as 
forthrightly  and  strongly  as  we  did  subjected  us  —  that  Is, 
the  National  Officers  of  NSA  —  and  the  students  on  the  cam¬ 
puses  who  reported  so  forthrightly,  to  a  number  of  serious 
risks.  We  took  the  position  that  our  position  regarding  the 
"sit  Ins"  might  be  misinterpreted.  We  took  no  stand  with 
picketing  or  boycott  of  the  chain  stores,  but  instead  stress¬ 
ed  peaceful,  quiet,  standing  demonstrations  on  a  focal  point 
of  the  campus.  We  took  the  risk  that  our  dual  role  would  not 
be  understood.  By  this  I  mean  the  fact  that  we  not  only 
supported  the  "sit  ins"  but  we  sent  over  twenty  factual 
mailings  of  events  as  they  occurred  so  the  student  bodies 
could  be  educated  on  the  subject  before  they  took  any  action. 
We  took  the  risk  of  having  those  groups  who  opposed  our 
position, with  regard  to  the  entire  "sit  in"  movement,  attack- 
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Ing  us;  and  some  of  them  have  done  that.  We  took  the  risks  r 
but  I  think  the  risks  were  well  worth  taking.  If  this  sit  , 
In”  movement  brings  us  one  step  closer  to  that  society  that  j, 
I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my  statement,  that  society  j 
where  the  dignity  of  each  Individual  human  being  Is  main-  j 
talned  and  protected,  then  the  risks  that  we  have  taken  are  | 
Inconsequential. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  asking  a 
question.  What  Is  USNSA?  It  Is  a  question  that  was  asked 
of  me  this  noon  by  a  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  me.  It  Is  a 
question  that  Is  asked  of  me  very  often,  and  I  still  have 
trouble  answering  It,  though  I  have  been  associated  with 
NSA  for  five  years  and  now  am  Its  President. 

To  the  Individual  student,  I  might  say  to  him: 

It  Is  you.  You  are  NSA  because  NSA  Is  a  student  movement  In 
this  country. 

Let  me  say  that  It  Is  an  Idea.  It  Is  an  Idea  and 
a  conviction;  an  Idea  that  students  can  be  responsible, 
contributing  members  of  the  educational  community,  and  a 
conviction  that  they  will  be  if  they  are  given  the  chance. 

Thank  you.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  OADAIRE:  Our  next  speaker  will  be  Dr. 
Dennis  Trueblood  of  Southern  Illinois  University,  who  Is  a 
teacher  of  personnel  administrators.  He  will  predict  the 
future. 


DR.  DENNIS  TRUEBLOOD  (Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity):  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  looking  In  a  crystal  ball 
for  several  weeks,  and  the  ball  gets  more  blurred  by  the 
moment  when  I  try  to  talk  about  the  student’s  role  In  higher 
education  with  predictions  of  the  future. 

I  think  the  ball  is  blurry  because  there  are  so 
many  things  which  seem  to,  or  so  many  factors  which  seem 
to  contradict  one  another. 

I  am  going  to  lay  out  for  you  a  half  dozen  trends 
or  tendencies,  as  I  see  them  at  this  particular  moment. 

If  I  were  to  speak  with  you  an  hour  or  two  from  now  I  might 
change  my  mind  some  because  I  think  there  are  a  number  of 
unknowns  which  make  It  extremely  difficult  to  predict  what 
is  going  to  happen  In  higher  education  which  are  going  to 
affect  the  student's  role  In  higher  education.  But  I  will 
talk  with  you  about  these,  and  you  can  disagree  with  roe,  and 
we  will  see  what  value  they  may  be  to  our  own  thinking. 

point  number  one:  It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is 
an  Increased  emphasis  on  student  participation  in  decisions 
of  the  unlve:‘slty,  but  that  there  is  a  decreased  emphasis 
on  divisive,  autonomous  areas  of  responsibility.  For 
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example:  Student  government  as  opposed  to  faculty  govern¬ 
ment,  as  opposed  to  staff  government.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  find  in  this  a  concept  of  emphasis  on  student  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  affairs  of  the  university,  not  on  student  govern¬ 
ment  In  the  sense  of  student  government  as  a  separate  entity, 
a  physical  body  which  acts  In  an  autonomous  area  which  has 
been  delegated  or  handed  over  to  It  by  the  university  board 
of  trustees  or  the  president,  or  the  appropriate  university 
officers. 


This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  difficult  thing  to  have 
to  deal  with.  For  example;  I  think  we  see  that  In  one 
sense,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  there  may  be 
greater  benefit  accrue  to  more  Individuals  If  we  arrange  to 
have  more  students  participate  In  the  total  affairs  of  the 
ooj_vgi*slty  •  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  there  Is  some  risk 
that  by  Involving  students  In  this  way  that  you  may,  or  we 
may  sterilize  their  vitality. 


I  have  been  one  of  those  people  who  have  felt  for 
a  long  time,  and  probably  have  been  guilty  of  this  myself, 
that  when  student  personnel  people  oftentimes  enticed  stu¬ 
dents  Into  student  government  they  did  It  by  trying  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  believe  that  they  had  power  that  they  never 
had.  And  I  have  some  great  conflicts  here  because  I  think 
that,  on  the  other  hand.  It  Is  an  adjustment  to  reality  to 
teach  a  student  how  decisions  get  made  In  a  university.  In 
a  sense. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  student,  I  really  felt 
that  I,  as  a  student  council  president,  had  some  autonomous 
powers.  I  really  did  not  realize,  for  example,  how  power 
in  a  sense  In  a  university  la  delegated,  and  that  I  did  not 
have  any  autonomous  powers  as  the  president  of  a  student 
council;  that  the  president  really  did  not  have  any  autono¬ 
mous  powers  in  terms  of  his  relationships  with  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  so  on  up  and  down  the  line. 

Anyhow,  this  Is  point  number  one,  and  I  am  concer¬ 
ned  here,  but  I  think  there  may  be  an  Increased  emphasis  on 
student  participation  in  the  decisions  of  the  university, 
and  hence  perhaps  a  greater  Involvement  of  students  in 
university  decisions. 


Point  number  two;  and  this  Is  a  more  concrete 
thing  which  I  do  not  think  one  can  argue  with,  and  I  want 
merely  to  talk  about  the  implications  of  this.  It  seems 
obvious  to  me  that  there  is  going  to  be  lesser  staff  to 
guide  student  Involvement,  and  greater  Involvement,  In  class 
effort.  I  think  we  can  make  some  conclusions  with  some  con¬ 
fidence  that  staff  and  student  personnel  divisions  are  not 
going  to  go  up  in  proportion  to  enrollment.  Likewise,  I 
think  teaching  faculties  are  not  going  to  increase  in  pro¬ 
portionate  numbers  to  student  enrollment;  and  that  is  going 
to  have,  I  think,  some  implications  for  us  In  terms  of 
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student  Involvement,  particularly  student  Involvement  in 
extra  class  activity.  These  factors  get  Involved  with  one 
another . 


For  example;  We  see  more  emphasis  today  on  Inde¬ 
pendent  study.  This  means  fewer  hours  In  the  classroom  per 
week  for  the  student.  This  could  mean  more  hours  available 
to  participate  In  extra  class  activities;  but  If  Independent 
study  and  the  concept  of  Independent  study  Is  going  to 
work  we  student  personnel  people#  I  expect#  sre  going  to 
have  to  assume  a  great  responsibility  to  balance  that  which 
we  can  balance  In  the  so-called  extra  class  areas  so  that 
we  do  not  use  the  greater  hours  of  freedom  available  for 
these  people  to  neglect  their  studies.  In  other  words.  In¬ 
stead  of  doing  Independent  studies,  he  continues  to  partici¬ 
pate  In  activities.  And  always,  when  one  has  to  make  a  de¬ 
cision  where  balance  Is  Involved,  It  Is  easier  to  go  to  one 
end  of  the  continuum  or  the  other,  and  I  think  we  have  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  may  be  so  careful  about  protecting 
the  time  of  the  student  Involved  In  Independent  study,  pro-  ; 
tectlng  him  from  the  demands  of  extracurricular  activities, 
that  we  may  err  In  the  direction  of  not  letting  him  have 
any  time  to  participate. 

We  may  say,  "Sir,  you  are  so  Involved  In  Indepen¬ 
dent  study  that  we  will  make  all  of  these  decisions  which  are 
necessary  to  be  made  for  a  university  to  operate."  And  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  shortage  of  staff,  of  course.  Is  going  to 
make  that  easier  because  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  deny 
the  fact  that  in  working  with  a  student  who  Is  asking  you 
"Why?"  that  It  takes  some  time  to  explain  why  and  to  help  him 
learn;  and  if  you  do  not  have  as  much  time  as  you  once  had  it 
is  so  easy  to  Just  slou^  off  and  say,  "Well,  this  is  not 
something  you  really  need  to  be  concerned  about,"  and  so  on. 

So  this  Is  an  area  of  concern  which.  It  seems  to 
me.  Is  going  to  affect  the  students'  role  In  higher  education 
In  the  future. 

Another  trend  or  tendency  which  I  see  —  and  I 
think  I  see  this  pretty  clearly  —  Is  that  there  Is  obviously 
today  more  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  Intellect  as 
the  primary  and,  hence,  only  function  of  the  college  of  uni¬ 
versity.  We  do  not  see  as  much  of  this  conversation  in  the 
middle  west  as  I  think  we  probably  see  In  the  east,  but  I 
think  there  Is  a  real  possibility  that  this  emphasis  on  the 
Intellect,  this  emphasis  on  the  gifted  Individual,  on  the 
superior  student,  or  whatever  you  may  call  him,  may  mean  some 
tightening  up  In  the  area  of  extra  class  activity.  Again,  In 
terms  of  the  danger  of  switching  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
we  may  very  well  go  to  the  extreme  of  not  enough  extra  class 
activity  so  that  the  well  developed,  whole  student,  which  we 
were  so  concerned  about  a  decade  ago,  we  may  begin  to  neglect 
this  whole  student  If  we  are  not  careful. 
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Another  aspect  of  this  which  bothers  me,  I  think 
mostly  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  In  Its  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  greater  society.  Is  that  If  we  are  not  careful 
In  hl^er  education  we  are  apt  to  develop  In  this  area  of 
over-emphasis  on  the  Intellect  —  If  that  would  be  possible, 
and  I  think  It  could  be  possible  —  the  development  of  an 
Intellectual  elite.  And  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  we 
always  concerned  with  In  our  student  or  extra  class 
activity  Is  to  get  the  person  who  is  a  member  of  the  Intel¬ 
ligentsia,  so  to  speak.  Involved  In  extra  class  activity 
Just  as  much  as  "Old  Joe  College,"  average  student. 

This  Is  another  area  which  bothers  me  In  terms  of 
trying  to  look  Into  this  crystal  ball  to  try  to  determine 
how  much  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  Intellect  Is  the 
most  healthy  amount. 

A  fourth  trend  which  I  see  which  will  have  some 
affect  on  student  participation  In  higher  education.  In  his 
own  education,  is  the  possibility  of  shorter  periods  of  time 
for  student  involvement  on  a  specific  campus.  Here  I  am 
referring  to  the  Impact  of  the  Junior  college  or  the  commun¬ 
ity  college,  and  the  affect  that  It  may  have  on  the  pro¬ 
fessional  school  or  the  college  which  emphasizes  the  Junior 
or  senior  year.  You  see,  I  think  we  have  a  hypothetical 
model  which  many  of  us  work  from  in  the  development  of  a 
student  In  terms  of  his  leadership,  particularly  In  the  extra 
class  activity  area.  We  get  him  Interested  when  he  Is  a 
freshman.  We  sort  of  tool  him  up  when  he  Is  a  sophomore, 
and  he  sort  of  arrives  when  he  Is  a  Junior,  and  then  as  a 
senior  he  is  an  elder  statesman  and  helps  the  freshman  and 
serves  actually  more  and  more  In  a  Junior  staff  capacity. 

What  la  going  to  happen  In  a  society  where  he  does 
not  arrive  on  a  particular  campus  until  he  Is  a  Junior? 

This  is  going  to  have,  I  think,  some  ramifications  on  the 
amount  of  student  involvement  in  higher  education.  Certain¬ 
ly,  In  the  area  of  so-called  self-government  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  university  will  have  to  probably  assume  some  more 
responsibility  for  the  structuring  of  how  participation  gets 
done.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  not  have  the  recurrent 
writing  of  constitutions  and  so  on,  as  we  so  oftentimes  have 
in  about  every  fifth  year,  you  know,  on  a  great  many  campuses 
where  we  rewrite  the  student  government  constitutions. 

Now,  I  could  say  that  there  are  some  good  things 
here  in  the  sense  that  a  structure  is  set  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  comes  In  and  he  fits  Into  this  structure.  He  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  participate.  The  thing  that  bothers  me,  of  course.  Is 
that  this  may  stifle  a  certain  kind  of  creativity  and  may 
lead  to  only  a  superficial  Involvement. 

This  Is  another  area  of  concern  and,  as  you  can 
see,  I  suspect  I  could  get  some  real  argument  here,  but  I 
would  like  to  look  Into  this  role  In  my  relationships  with 
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NSA,  and  the  thing  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  figure 
out  Is  this:  What  Is  the  role  of  NSA,  for  example,  with 
Junior  colleges?  And  yet,  I  think  here  Is  an  area  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  look  at  more  and  more  because  I  think 
I  could  get  some  supporting  statistics  to  show  that  probably 
a  decade  or  so  down  the  road  we  are  going  to  have  a  good 
percentage,  a  good  healthy  percentage,  of  students  who  are 
transferring  from  Junior  collegas  to  senior  colleges,  and 
this  Is  going  to  have  some  Impact  in  the  student  Involvement 
on  the  campus . 


Another  area  which  is  related  which  concerns  me  a 
great  deal  Is  the  tendency  which  I  see  for  universities  to 
separate  discussion  of  Intellectual  issues  from  action  on 
these  issues.  This  Is  a  real  tough  one.  Particularly  is  It 
a  tou^  one  for  the  state  university  and  the  private  univer¬ 
sity  who  is  so  dependent  on  money  from  donors;  donors  who 
sometimes  are  concerned  about  what  those  students  do  on  that 
particular  campus . 


I  think  we  have  seen  some  evidence  of  some  real 
concerns  on  the  part  of  universities  in  the  so-called  sit 
In”  strikes,  or  "sit  in"  movement.  We  have  seen  deans  who 
have  had  to  take  stands  against  this  sort  of  thing  In  order 
to  protect  the  university  standing  with  the  state  legislature. 
I  Just  use  this  as  an  example. 

I  think  I  feel,  as  I  look  around  the  country,  and 
as  I  correspond  with  the  pieople,  and  as  I  visit  campuses, 
that  we  have  done  a  very  interesting  Job  of  writing  up  student 
regulations.  Often,  pertiaps,  students  have  been  very  willing 
to  cooperate  in  this  sort  of  venture,  to  write  up  regulations 
which  restrict  the  action  which  students  may  take  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  an  Intellectual  exploration  of  Issues.  These  regu¬ 
lations  often  get  Involved  In  deciding  when  the  student  can 
be  Identified  as  being  a  student  from  X  University.  This 
becomes  a  real  toughy  because  there  Is  a  public  relations 
problem  Involved  here.  You  have  the  legislature  on  your  neck. 
You  have  private  donors  on  your  neck. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a  real  relationship  be¬ 
tween  getting  Involved  In  intellectual  Issues  and  action. 

If  you  indeed  want  to  stimulate  the  individual.  It  seems  to 
me,  to  get  Involved  In  intellectual  and  moral  Issues  you 
cannot  expect  him  to  be  able  to  hew  a  hard  line  between  action 
and  Intellectual  exercise;  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
challenge  for  us  and  I  think  It  is  extremely  important  that 
we  recognize  that  this  is  very  closely  related  to  how  the 
student  is  going  to  participate  in  his  own  education,  and 
Indeed,  how  he  will  participate  in  education  in  general. 

I  know  that  as  student  personnel  workers  many  of 
us  are  going  to  be  right  out  there  on  that  firing  line  —  I 
should  say  "many  of  you."  This  is  one  of  the  things  that 
is  more  comfortable  for  me  to  talk  about  probably  than  it  is 
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for  you.  Student  personnel  workers  are  going  to  be  out  there 
on  the  firing  lines,  and  if  Indeed  we  are  going  to  be  educa¬ 
tors  and  not  gate  keepers  I  think  that  we  have  to  face  this 
kind  of  issue,  and  it  is  a  tou£^  one.  Well,  that  is  number 
five,  in  a  sense. 

One  last  issue,  which  I  would  Just  like  to  toss 
out,  which  in  a  sense  I  suppose  is  sort  of  a  foundation  for 
the  other  five,  and  that  is  that  I  think  there  is  a  greater 
need  to  recognize  the  Individuality  and  uniqueness  of  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education.  This,  I  think,  permeates  the 
concept  of  student  participation  in  higher  education,  in 
this  sense:  That  I  can  generalize,  or  you  can  generalize, 
or  we  can  all  generalize  about  higher  education  in  general, 
but  when  we  get  down  to  really  doing  something  we  have  to 
look  at  the  particular  Institution  Itself.  What  a  Junior 
college  can  do  is  something  different  than  what  a  four  year 
liberal  arts  college  which  is  located  in  a  small  rural  town 
100  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  station  can  do.  That 
is  different  from  what  an  urban  university  can  do  which  has 
a  heterogeneous,  ethnic  population;  and  this  is  different 
than  a  university,  either  private  or  state,  which  has  essen¬ 
tially  a  homogeneous  population. 

All  I  really  want  to  point  out  here  is  that  how 
your  particular  campus  deals  with  this  problem  of  the  stu¬ 
dents*  role  in  higher  education  in  the  future  really  depends 
upon  the  particular  characteristics  of  your  campus. 

I  am  going  to  stop  here,  sort  of  in  the  middle. 

I  think  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  that  we  could 
talk  about.  I  merely  wanted  to  toss  out  a  half  dozen  of 
the  more  Important  tendencies  or  trends  in  higher  education, 
as  I  see  them,  affecting  the  students'  role  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Many  of  these  are  controversial.  There  is  conflict¬ 
ing  evidence  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  and,  as  is  always 
true,  it  is  always  difficult  to  look  into  a  crystal  ball  and 
predict  what  is  going  to  happen  and  to  plan  so  that  what  you 
predict  is  going  to  happen  will  happen. 

CHAIRMAN  GADATRE:  Thank  you.  And  now  our  last 
speaker.  I  have  on  my  letter  to  Charles  McCracken,  "As 
speaker  four,  your  Job  will  be  evaluation  and  summary  and 
general  remarks."  Dean  McCracken. 

DEAN  CHARLES  W.  McCRACKEN  (Trenton  State  College): 
The  nice  thing  about  following  Dennis  Trueblood  is  that  he 
raises  so  many  issues,  and  they  are  all  provocative  and  you 
want  to  take  after  each  one,  leaving  yourself  in  a  state  of 
complete  frustration.  Dennis  draws  these  philosophical 
constructs  in  his  most  articulate  manner,  and  I  am  immediate¬ 
ly  frustrated  because  I,  probably  as  most  of  you,  am  a  gen¬ 
eral  practitioner  dealing  with  the  very  fundamental  problems 
on  the  campus  such  as  how  in  the  devil  can  you  get  1,500  cars 
into  480  parking  spaces?  Or  of  trying  to  find  a  bed  for  a 
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student  six  foot  six.  And  speaking  of  these  trends,  the 
American  student  is  getting  taller  and  taller. 

Are  you  Quoting  all  of  this?  Well,  I'll  he  care~ 
ful.  (Laughter) 

The  American  student  is  getting  taller  and  taller,  , 
and  we  are  going  to  need  --  especially  those  of  you,  as  I 
am  now,  in  public  institutions  —  to  start  working  on  archi-  . 
tectural  specifications  so  we  will  be  ready  for  the  taller 
student  in  I98O.  So  in  a  sense,  these  abstract  loyalties, 
these  general  principles,  the  basic  issues  that  confront  us 
often  get  swallowed  up  in  the  dally  mlnutla  that  involvement 
on  the  campus  means .  My  own  opinion  and  my  own  personal 
experience  is  all  that  I  can  speak  from,  which  I  might  say 
is  going  to  last  Just  long  enough  for  you  to  formulate  ques¬ 
tions  because  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  will  be  the  most 
profitable  part  of  the  evening  here. 

So  in  three  minutes ,  may  I  say  this :  Speaking  as 
a  person  on  the  campus  day  in  and  day  out,  I  welcome  any 
movement  among  students  which  will  help  the  student  move 
probably  from  his  present  preoccupation  with  personal  loyal¬ 
ties,  or  with  loyalties,  as  students  are  so  apt  to  do,  always 
to  be  translated  in  terms  of  personal  loyalties,  any  help 
that  will  move  these  loyalties  that  we  all  deal  with  into 
the  abstract  loyalties,  or  the  loyalties  to  the  abstract 
Ideals  of  Justice  or  humanity,  I  would  welcome  this  help. 

As  I  look  at  the  MSA,  it  is  a  movements  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  convinced,  that  is  a  genuine  student  movement  in  the 
same  tradition  as  other  student  movements  that  hit  our  cam¬ 
pus.  Those  of  you  who  were  on  campuses  before  World  War  II, 

I  think,  will  recall  other  movements.  I  think  this  is  a 
particularly  Important  movement  in  its  breadth  and  in  its 
scope.  It  has  words  in  it  like  "Co— Sec,  which  means 
coordinating  secretariat,  and  I  cannot  pronounce  the  town 
in  Holland,  but  an  extraordinarily  complex  relationship 
throughout  the  world  with  56  student  unions. 

I  think  that  if  MSA  will  remain  a  part,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  part,  of  the  United  States'  student,  and  will 
open  a  window  and  will  Involve  our  own  students  in  programs 
which  are  exacting  and  which  require  of  our  own  students  a 
self-discipline  and  loyalties  of  the  hipest  order,  I  would 
welcome  it  because  I  know  that  from  the  local  campus  situa¬ 
tion  it  will  open  up  windows  to  our  students  that  otherwise 
they  Just  cannot  see  through. 

I  did  not  mean  to  get  into  lofty  words  because  I 
would  not  want  to  admit  to  my  own  students  the  basic  idealism 
or  the  fact  that  I  do  really  want  to  see  a  student  movement 
in  this  country  which  reflects  maturity  and  direction.  I  know 
that  most  of  you  men,  as  I  do  myself,  as  we  meet  dally  prob¬ 
lems,  we  yearn  for  these  students  who  can  and  who  are  willing 
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to  rise  to  the  hipest  loyalties  an  academic  community  can 
exact  of  them. 

Before  Oadalre  stops  me  for  being  too  lofty,  I 
will  stop  with  this  comment:  I  think  that  the  movement  that 
we  are  examining  here  tonight  Is  a  complex  one.  There  are 
rather  Interesting  sources  of  Information.  Those  of  you  who 
will  be  in  Philadelphia  next  week  I  am  sure  might  want  to 
visit  the  offices  ~  and  this  Is  your  Invitation,  Don,  but  I 
think  It  should  be  made.  You  can  examine  the  Information 
files  that  are  there. 

I  think  those  of  you  who  have  not  seen  this  book 
it  Is  worth  your  attention.  I  have  one  here,  and  you  may 
get  one  from  Don.  'Hiey  might  cost  you  some  money.  But  In 
any  case,  there  Is  a  vast  amount  of  Information  available 
which  I  think  we  ought  to  know  about  more  and  more. 

Can  I  Just  stop  there?  I  am  out  of  breath.  I  have 

a  cold. 

CHAIRMAN  QADAIRE:  Thank  you. 

Well,  now,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  there  must  be  ques¬ 
tions.  I  hope  that  there  are  people  here  who  will  answer 
your  questions.  Anyone  who  has  a  question  will  please  state 
your  name  and  the  college  that  you  represent,  and  fire  away. 

DEAN  LOU  C.  STAMATAKOS  (University  of  Wlsconsln- 
^ Milwaukee):  I  would  like  to  direct  this  question  to  the 
President  of  NSA.  I  have  heard  and  have  seen  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  extremely  active  In  NSA,  and  I  have  heai^i  them  make 
the  comnent  that  NSA  Is  an  organization,  shall  we  say,  rep- 
iresentatlve  of  student  opinion  or  feeling  In  this  country* 
With  a  representation  of  approximately  300  some  Institutions, 
and  a  total  of  about  1,500  to  1,900  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  In  this  country,  how  representative  do  you  feel  you 
are  of  the  general  student  population  as  a  whole?  I  know 
this  Is  a  tough  question,  but  I  am  rather  curious. 

MR.  HOPPMAN:  I  am  not  sure  what  the  exact  figures 
are  on  the  total  number  of  colleges  and  universities  In  the 
■country,  but  NSA  does  have  the  majority  of  four  year  Insti¬ 
tutions  as  its  members,  so  that  we  can  certainly  say  we  are 
^representative.  If  we  are  representative,  we  are  represents - 
;tlve  of  those  who  are  In  four  year  Institutions. 

The  question  of  representlvlty  Is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  one,  and  It  la  a  question  I  think  which  is  posed  to 
/practically  every  government  that  exists  on  this  earth.  That 
ils,  when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  —  when  a  repre- 
/Sentatlve  takes  a  position  on  a  particular  bill,  a  complex 
•bill  with  regard  to  federal  aid  for  education,  for  example, 

'Is  he  really  representing  his  constituents?  I  think  that 
the  way  the  question  can  be  answered  In  a  democracy  and  must 
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be  answered  Is  on  the  basis  of  structure.  Is  the  structure 
there  which  allows  for  the  opinion  of  every  Individual  In 
that  society  to  express  his  desire  with  regard  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  question?  Is  a  structure  there,  looking  at  It  national¬ 
ly  In  the  United  States,  where  you  as  an  Individual  citizen 
can  talk  to  your  representative,  and  to  express  your  points 
of  view  on  a  particular  Issue?  Can  you  thereby  try  to 
Influence  his  opinion  and  his  decision? 

Now,  looking  at  It  as  far  as  NSA  Is  concerned.  Is 
the  structure  there  a  democratic  structure  where  every  stu¬ 
dent  on  the  campus  of  a  member  campus  can  express  his  point 
of  view  and  have  his  opinion  heard  In  NSA?  The  answer  to 
that  question  Is  "Yes,  most  definitely." 

In  the  beginnings  of  NSA  —  John  might  have  gone 
Into  this  had  he  had  the  time  —  there  was  a  great  argument 
as  to  what  NSA  should  be.  Should  It  be  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  various  national  student  organizations 
like  the  National  Student  Christian  Federation,  or  the  YMCA, 
or  the  other  catholic  college  student  groups,  or  should  It 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  student  governments?  And 
the  decision  that  was  made  was  that  NSA  should  be  represented 
through  student  governments,  through  the  student  governmental 
structure,  so  that  a  student  on  a  campus  elects  his  repre¬ 
sentatives  --  that  Is,  the  student  government.  The  student 
government  In  turn  elects  the  delegates  who  come  to  a  Nation¬ 
al  Student  Congress  and  who  then  take  positions  and  vote  for 
the  student  body  of  that  Institution.  At  the  Congress  there 
is  a  very  democratic  procedure  set  up  whereby  at  workshops 
various  Issues  are  considered  and  discussed  and  debated,  and 
then  there  Is  a  vote  of  the  entire  plenary  and  this  student 
delegate  votes  on  a  particular  Issue  and  this  becomes  a  poli¬ 
cy  for  the  Association. 

So  I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  has  to  be. 

In  a  democracy,  an  answer  on  the  basis  of  structure.  Is  the 
structure  democratic?  Yes.  If  the  structure  Is  democratic 
then  you  can  say  you  are  representative  of  the  college  stu¬ 
dents  . 


Let  me  make  this  announcement.  I  would  like  to 
second  the  invitation.  Next  week,  at  the  American  College 
Personnel  Association,  during  that  period,  the  NSA  will  be 
having  an  open  house.  Our  address  is  3^57  Chestnut  Street. 

We  are  right  across  the  street  from  the  Pennsylvania  Law 
School  on  the  campus  and  there  is  going  to  be  a  meeting  of 
our  National  Advisory  Board  on  Wednesday  night  at  eight- 
thirty  .  We  cannot  accommodate  all  of  you  because  we  want  to 
have  it  in  our  office  which  does  not  accommodate  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  people;  but  If  there  were  a  number  of  you  who  would 
like  to  come  to  this  meeting  at  which  we  are  going  to  be  dis¬ 
cussing  the  NSA  program  for  this  year,  and  a  little  bit  of 
the  trends  that  we  see  In  the  student  movement,  where  we 
think  the  student  movement  Is  going  to  be  going,  where  NSA  is 
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going  to  be  going,  or  what  are  going  to  be  the  concerns  of 
the  students  In  the  next  couple  of  years  as  we  Interpret 
them  from  our  visits  to  the  campuses  this  year  and  with 
students,  you  are  most  welcome  to  come.  It  Is  during  a  rela¬ 
tively  free  period  of  the  AGFA  meeting. 

Also,  anyone  who  would  like  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
book  (The  Student  and  His  Education),  I  have  15  copies  here 
with  me.  My  assistant  wrings  my  neck  every  time  I  take  a 
copy  out  of  the  office  because  she  says  we  have  to  use  them 
for  the  Congress,  for  the  Delegates;  but  If  any  of  you  would 
like  a  cojQr  we  have  15  here,  and  If  you  would  like  me  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  this  It  will  cost  you  $1.75  --  I  believe  that 
Is  the  cost.  It  Includes  the  program  of  last  year,  the  pro¬ 
posed  program  for  this  year,  statements,  basic  policy  declar¬ 
ations,  and  statements  on  particular  Issues  of  Importance  to 
students  as  passed  by  the  National  Student  Congress.  I  will 
leave  a  list  rlgjit  here  for  anybody  who  would  like  a  copy  of 
the  book.  I  think  It  Is  a  very  fine  publication  and  It  des¬ 
cribes  the  multiplicity  of  Interests  of  American  students  as 
discussed  at  the  National  Student  Congress. 

CHAIRMAN  OADAIRE:  John  Slmonds,  do  you  wish  to  have 
a  comment? 

MR.  SIMONDS;  I  Just  have  one  suggestion  which  I  will 
throw  out  with  Impunity  because  I  am  not  one  In  the  sense 
that  you  people  are  one  In  the  academic  world,  and  In  a  cer¬ 
tain  way,  I  am  an  outsider  looking  In.  I  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  where  possible  those  of  you  who  have  responsibili¬ 
ties  toward  student  governments  make  what  efforts  can  be  made 
to  Insure  that  persons  coming  to  National  Student  Congresses 
are  well  Informed,  and  well  Informed  about  what  higher  educa- 
'  tlon  Is  all  about,  and  what  specifically  your  own  Institution 
is  all  about.  This  Association  only  has  life  In  so  far  as 
’  those  who  come  to  Its  Congresses  have  some  relatively  clear 
understandings  of  the  purposes,  the  nature,  and  the  role  of 
;  hl^er  education  here  and  abroad. 

I  I  would  hope  that  you  men  could  take  whatever  steps 

are  appropriate  In  your  own  Institutions  to  Insure  that  this 
type  of  delegate  comes  to  these  Congresses. 

i  CHAIRMAN  OADAIRE:  I  might  also  add  that  last  summer 

i  we  were  the  guests  of  some  of  the  deans.  There  Is  a  Deans' 

'  Workshop  held  during  the  two  day  period  sometime  during  the 
Congress.  As  I  understand  It,  two  or  three  years  ago  It  was 
the  first  two  days  of  the  Congress,  and  now  perhaps  they  will 
make  it  the  last  two  days  of  the  Congress;  and  last  year  we 
-  were  the  guests  of  Fred  Turner.  I  think  that  those  of  us  who 
did  attend  really  got  the  greatest  thrill  out  of  the  plenary 
sessions  where  we  saw  tremendous  minds  at  work  on  the  plenary 
floor.  I  never  cease  to  thrill  when  when  I  do  go  and  see 
the  woric  that  they  do.  I  also  would  like  to  say  that  It  was 
my  understanding  from  the  NSA  Coordinator  on  my  campus  that 
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they  had  received  word  from  your  headquarters  that  there  was 
to  be  soHie  sort  of  orientation  —  pre -orientation  —  before 
the  students  go  to  the  Congress  this  spring  on  the  part  of 
USA  committees  and  this  sort  of  thing.  You  want  to  say  a 
word  about  that? 

MR.  HOPPMAM:  There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  material 
that  will  go  to  the  students  In  the  mail#  and  each  delegate 
will  receive  what  we  call  "Issues  Background  Material."  In 
the  past  —  and  sort  of  on  this  question  of  representlvlty 
too  that  was  mentioned  --  there  have  been  complaints  on  the 
part  of  SOM  of  the  delegates »  sayings  "I  didn't  know  we  were 
going  to  discuss  X  Issue  at  the  Congress";  or,  "I  didn't 
know  that  federal  aid  to  education  was  going  to  be  an  Issue. 

I  didn't  know  that  admissions  standards  was  going  to  be  some¬ 
thing  that  was  going  to  be  discussed."  So  we  are  preparing 
extensive  background  materials,  factual  materials  on  both 
sides  of  a  given  Issue  so  that  students  can  have  this;  the 
delegates  can  have  this  when  they  come  to  the  Congress  and 
can  be  prepared  on  It. 

Also,  we  have  started.  In  March,  to  send  out  "Issue 
Notes,"  which  are  brief  explanations  of  some  of  the  Issues 
that  are  now  before  the  U.S.  Congress  which  we  are  trying  to 
Implement.  That  Is,  the  decisions  were  made  last  summer  at 
the  Congress,  "You  should  do  X  and  Y  on  Federal  Aid  to  Edu¬ 
cation,"  so  we  tell  them  we  are  doing  X  and  Y  In  this  manner; 
and  this  Is  the  way  you  can  help  on  your  campus  If  you  want 
to  help  on  this  matter.  They  are  going  to  be  reoccurrlng 
Issues  as  well  and  they  can  alert  the  people.  When  the  dele¬ 
gates  get  to  the  Congress  —  the  Congress  site  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  August  22  --  they  will  be  given  exten¬ 
sive  orientation  as  to  what  to  expect  at  the  Congress.  So 
we  hope  this  year  —  this  Is  sort  of  a  bvig  of  Angle  Thomas', 
my  assistant  —  that  these  people  are  going  to  be  well  ori¬ 
ented  and  know  what  to  expect  when  they  get  to  the  Congress, 
and  know  what  to  expect  to  occur,  and  know  what  Is  expected 
of  them. 


Kl.  TRUEBLOOD:  When  I  went  to  the  Chicago  Student 
Conference  It  took  me  a  day  and  a  half  to  learn  to  use 
Roberts'  Rules  of  Order;  but  I  did  learn  eventually. 

DEAN  TURNER:  This  Is  a  word  I  would  like  to  add  In 
here.  John  Slmonds  has  stated  very  briefly  this  historical 
material.  I  think  the  best  thing  I  received  out  of  the 
Conference  at  Illinois  last  summer  —  and  I  only  got  to  at¬ 
tend  a  little  part  of  It  because  I  could  not  attend  many  of 
the  sessions  --  was  this  tremendous  historical  statement  that 
John  gave  to  the  Deans'  Seminar.  Since  then  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  a  rough  draft  of  the  speech  which  he  amd* 
at  that  time,  and  I  am  Just  hoping  that  that  Is  not  going  to 
be  dropped  and  that  It  Is  going  to  be  published,  because  It 
would  be  helpful  to  all  of  us  If  we  could  have  that  siaterlal. 
It  Is  splendid  material . 
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CHAIRMAN  OADAIRB:  Pred,  one  of  the  reactions  last 
sueaser  at  the  Deans*  Conference  was  Just  what  Fred  Turner 
sha'tedf  the  treaendous  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Deans 
Mho  were  visiting  over  the  statement  of  the  history  of  the 
student  movement.  And  following  the  presentation  there  was 
so  snich  enthusiasm  that  when  I  casm  back  I  wrote  to  you> 

Fr^d,  and  I  wrote  to  Glen  Nsrgreen,  and  I  have  suggested  that 
perhaps  one  of  the  things  that  we  might  do  is  to  make  sure 
that  this  statesient  —  and  I  have  the  rough  draft  too  -- 
finally  gets  sent  out  and  is  available  because  it  is  very 
good  reading.  Thank  you  for  bringing  it  up,  Pred. 

DEAN  McCRACKEN;  Could  I  add  something  to  this?  If 
any  of  you  wish,  you  can  get  from  the  NSA  office,  the  Peter 
Jones  --  what  is  the  title  of  it? 

W.  HOPPMAN:  Peter  Jones,  who  was  an  officer  of  the 
Association  some  years  back,  did  a  study  for  the  Foreign 
Policy  Institute  which  is  called  the  History  of  the  lUS-NSA 
Relations,  from  19^5,  I  think  Itls,  to  1955;  a  ten  year 
period.  That  is  available  at  our  office  for  $1.00.  That  is 
about  a  120  page  book,  and  you  can  get  it  by  writing  our 
national  office. 

DEAN  McCRACEEN:  Can  I  add  Just  one  last  thing?  This 
is  still  on  this  whole  historical  perspective;  and  I  think 
J6hn  has  to  be  needled  into  publishing  his  article  or  doing 
something  with  it.  But  the  essential  problem,  and  it  will 
eePtalnly  be  on  each  campus  as  the  student  deals  with  all  of 
these  Issues  underlying  this  whole  question,  is  a  dilemma 
that  was  quite  apparent  in  the  student  debates  at  the  Congress 
last  sumsmr  as  students  discussed.  They  are  trying  to  find 
the  answer  to  the  question  "What  is  the  students*  role  in  our 
own  society,  both  nationally  and  internationally?"  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions,  and 
it  is  not  a  philosophical  question;  it  is  a  very  practical 
one.  The  students,  for  example,  in  debating  certain  national 
Issues  —  well,  I  think  nuclear  testing  was  one  of  them  — 
had  to  first  spend  most  of  the  time  on  whether  United  States* 
sbudents  should  even  take  a  stand  on  it  or  not. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  problem  we  have  with  our 
own  students,  and  I  certainly  do  not  think  the  answer  is  ap¬ 
parent.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  answer  that  is  right 
that  we  all  should  be  working  toward.  But  I  think  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  certainly  coming  to  us  all  rlgjht  now  from  our  stu¬ 
dents:  "What  is  our  role  in  the  society  of  this  country?" 

And  I  do  not  know  whether  you  want  to  add  something  to  that 
or  not. 


CHAIRMAN  OADAIRE:  I  think  we  ought  to  quit.  The 
members  of  my  panel  have  not  given  me  permission,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  if  you  want  to  see  any  of  them  for  a  small  group 
discussion  that  there  must  be  somewhere  in  the  hotel  where 
you  will  find  them.  Good  evening.  (Applause) 
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•  •  • 


Seminar  I  adjourned  at  ten  o'clock  — 


THIRD  GENERAL  SESSION 
SATURDAY  MORNING 
April  9,  i960 

The  Third  General  Session  convened  at  nine-fifteen  . 
o'clock.  Dean  Mark  W.  Smith,  Denison  University,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  SMITH:  We  are  loaded  with  behavioral 
scientists  up  here  but  we  can't  agree  on  how  to  get  people 
Into  the  room  to  sit  down.  (Laughter)  As  most  of  you  know, 

I  am  Marie  Smith,  presiding  over  the  session  which  has  been 
planned  by  Commission  V  of  NASPA,  this  Commission  being  con-  ; 
cerned  with  relationships  between  student  personnel  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  behavioral  sciences. 

This  session  grew  primarily  out  of  the  thinking  of 
the  Commission  following  the  meetings  last  summer  at  Harvard 
where,  as  some  of  you  may  remember.  Commission  V  submitted  a 
statement  of  principles  having  to  do  with  the  iTClatlonshlps  1 
between  our  work  and  the  behavioral  sciences.  I  think  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  Commission  reacted  with  some  disappoint-  i 
ment  to  the  reaction  of  the  Association  to  this  statement  of 
principles  simply  because  It  was  such  an  accepting  reaction, 
or  if  you  wish,  such  a  passive  reaction  to  such  a  statement 
which  was  Intended  to  be  a  relatively  aggressive  statement, 
implying  obligations  and  responsibilities  far  beyond  those 
that  most  of  us  recognize. 

This  panel  will  Intend  to  do  several  things,  the  most 
Important  of  which  la  to  clarify  for  us  the  need  for  closer 
relationships  between  the  personnel  administrator  and  the 
work  and  teaching  and  activities  In  the  behavioral  sciences. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  going  to  try  today.  In  so  far  as 
Is  possible,  la  to  present  the  problem,  or  to  clarify  the 
need.  Like  most  groups  of  this  kind,  we  will  do  very  little, 

I  am  afraid,  to  offer  hypothetical  solutions. 

In  case  some  of  you  feel  this  panel  Is  loaded,  I 
might  explain  that  we  have  played  It  very  safe.  Three  of  the 
members  of  the  panel  are  administrators,  and  thus  completely 
lnslg*ful  concerning  the  criticisms  that  we  are  going  to  make 
of  you.  If  we  make  any,  and  completely  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  any  three  people  In  the  audience  could  get  up  here  and 
make  them  of  us.  The  fourth  member  of  the  panel  Is  not  an 
administrator,  but  he  Is  a  departmental  chairman,  which  gives 
him  some  of  the  problems,  I  suppose,  that  administrators  have. 

I  think  to  Introduce  them,  I  might  categorize  them 
for  you.  One  member  of  the  panel,  of  course.  Is  the  academic 
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dean  In  iqy  Institution,  Dr.  Parker  Lichtenstein,  who  is 
perhaps  best  Introduced  as  a  tough-minded,  experimental 
psychologist  gone  bad.  (Laughter)  He  is  a  Mass.  Aggie  boy 
who  came  to  Denison  by  way  of  Indiana  and  Antioch,  and  who. 
In  Andy  Griffith's  language,  might  be  described  as  "really 
messed  up."  (Laughter) 

Another  member  of  the  panel  is  a  tender -minded 
psychologist,  a  Minnesota  man,  Galge  Paulscxi,  whom  most 
or  us  know,  who  is  a  dean,  and  who  has  a  breadth  of  interests, 
noh  the  least  of  which  is  a  deep  interest  in  not  having  stat¬ 
istics  concerning  attrition  in  state  supported  institutions 
used  as  public  relations. 

The  other  member  is  Raymond  Sletto,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  at  Ohio  State; 
and  he  is  really  fairly  safe  in  that  he  is  on  local  ground 
and  cannot  tell  the  complete  truth.  (Laughter) 

For  those  of  you  who  do  not  know  why  1  am  here, 
or  in  the  position  I  am  in,  I  have  no  accurate  answer  for 
that . 


. . .  Rem£u*ks  off  the  record  . . . 

The  problem  as  the  Commission  sees  it  is  this;  and 
1  think  I  sun  not  too  discourteous  when  1  say  that  the 
Commission  has  every  kind  of  confidence  that  the  problem 
that  it  is  concerned  with  and  the  solutions  which  it  is 
searching  for  may  well  be  the  center  of  the  future  of  NASPA 
suid  its  future  security.  I  do  not  think  it  is  discourteous 
to  say  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  when  we 
heard  Don  Wlnblgler  the  other  night,  felt  that  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  problems  and  the  Issues  stnd  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  which  Commission  V  has  been  concerned. 

This  omy  mean  that  we  are  Just  paranoid,  but  1 
doubt  this.  (Laughter) 

The  Commission  has  noted  with  real  frustration  the 
awesome  number  of  research  hypotheses  with  which  student 
personnel  administrators  are  working  every  day  and  struggling 
every  day  which,  if  subjected  to  some  research  by  a  student 
personnel  administrator  who  could  find  time,  or  by  a  full¬ 
time  behavioral  scientist  who  might  have  some  people  who 
needed  degrees,  when  we  see  this  mass  of  untested,  unexplored 
hypotheses  which  really  constitute  the  things  with  which  we 
are  plagued,  we  wonder  how  it  is  that  anyone  could  question 
the  need  for  closer  relatlcwishlps  between  behavioral  science 
research  and  our  work. 

When  we  begin  to  realize  the  mass  of  data  with 
which  each  of  us  works  every  day  and  the  tremendous  need  for 
useful  data  In  the  behavioral  sciences,  we  wonder  why  anyone 
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could  even  have  any  queafclona  or  any  doubta  as  to  the  need 
for  closer  relationships  between  the  two  fields  with  which  we 
are  concerned. 

When  SOM  of  us  realize  that  som  of  our  own  Mmber- 
shlp  perceive  theisaelves  as  self-sufficient  acadenlclans>  as 
student  personnel  adad-nlstrators  who,  whenever  there  Is  a 
relatively  scholarly  presentation  at  KASPA,  wonder  when  we 

ng  to  set  past  all  the  Junk  to  the  fun,  we  wonder  why 
any  of  us  could  ever  question  the  need  for  signs  of  relation¬ 
ships  with  which  CoMlsslon  V  Is  concerned.  When  som  of  us 
read  the  results  from  Glen  Wygreen's  questionnaire  to  this 
MBbershlp,  Indicating  the  surprising  number  of  student  per- 
sonnel  achilnlstrators  completely  losing  contact  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  societies  appropriate  to  their  acadesdc  training, 
we  had  little  doubt  ourselves  as  to  the  need  for  clarifica¬ 
tion,  of  the  need  for  closer  relationships. 

Finally,  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  Mny  of  us 
realize  that  we  are  perceived  In  som  circles  as  the  pltch- 
Mn  of  the  sideshow  of  the  college.  Many  of  us  realize,  also, 
that  the  sideshows  of  the  colleges  are  getting  the  hell  beat 
out  of  then  these  days;  the  Rose  Bowl  being  one.  So  that  we 
night  ask  ourselves,  I  suppose,  the  Rose  Bowl,  and  post¬ 
season  football,  which  certainly  seemed  secure  about  three 
years  ago  to  those  ot  us  who  did  not  know  what  was  going  on. 

If  these  have  been  subjected  to  the  kind  of  rejection  which 
has  taken  place  Is  It  possible  that  In  the  future  som  per¬ 
son  or  imrsons  may  point  a  finger  at  the  self-sufficient, 
enplre-bulldlng,  non-academic  dean  of  students  and  say ,  "You, 
like  the  Rose  Bowl,  are  an  extra"?  Som  of  us  do  feel  that 
this  Is  possible,  and  som  of  us  feel  that  the  only  possible 
way  for  student  personnel  adsilnlst ration  to  have  the  security 
and  the  confidence  which  Don  Wlnblgler  has  talked  about  la 
for  us  to  be  Identified  closely  and  actively  as  scholars  In 
the  academic  community.  And  most  of  us  see  no  better  scholar- 
ly  Identification  for  a  student  personnel  administrator  than 
with  the  disciplines  with  which  he  Is  constantly  working, 
the  behavioral  sciences. 

Finally,  one  question  which  I  have  asked,  and  which 
has  been  asked  In  the  Commission  several  tlMS  Is  this:  If 
behavioral  science  Insight  and  understanding  Is  not  the  basis 
for  effective  student  personnel  administration  and  for  the 
decisions  Mde  by  the  student  personnel  administrator,  what 
are  the  bases  for  these  activities  and  decisions?  Are  they 
status  seeking?  Are  they  not  hurting  anybody?  Are  they  pro¬ 
tecting  the  student  who  has  problems?  What  are  the  bases  for 
work  In  controlling  and  predicting  and  changing  the  behavior 
of  students  If  these  bases  are  not  behavioral  science  bases? 

For  Instance,  I  do  not  think  it  Is  any  secret  that 
at  our  college  we  have  had  a  dlsagi*eeMnt  over  the  years  as 
to  what  should  be  done  with  the  student  who  has  emotional 
problems  and  la  not  able  to  continue  with  his  course  work  for 
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a  while.  Should  this  student  be  excused  and  allowed  to  drop 
aeweral  courses  and  thus  lighten  his  program?  Should  this 
student  be  glwen  Incompletes  so  he  can  go  hOM  and  lick  his 
wounds  for  a  while,  and  come  back  when  he  Is  feeling  better? 
Or,  to  get  It  Into  the  real  realm,  should  she  be  helped  to 
■aster  the  course  with  less  woric  because  she  has  emotional 
problems,  or  permitted  to  get  by  with  less  work  and  more  un¬ 
derstanding  on  the  part  of  her  teacher? 

The  disagreement  has  arisen  simply  In  tenns  of  the 
application  of  a  behavioral  science  principle,  the  principle 
of  reinforcement.  Some  of  us  who  play  the  role  of  teaching 
psychology  would  argue  that  nothing  should  be  done  with  a 
student  with  emotional  problems  which  would  reinforce  that 
behavior  which  might  be  described  as  having  emotional  prob¬ 
lems.  Thus,  we  would  disagree  entirely  with  the  Dean  of 
Women  or  the  Dean  of  Men  who  would  come  to  a  committee  and 
ask  that  this  student  be  handled  gently  and  be  permitted  to 
do  thing**  that  other  students  couldn't  do,  because  nothing 
could  be  described  more  adequately  as  reinforcement  than  this. 
And  the  next  time  the  student  Is  In  a  tough  spot,  she  would 
come  In  and  ask  where  the  clinician's  office  was.  This  Is 
called  the  reinforcement  of  behavior. 

Finally,  we  might  ask  ourselves  some  questions  which 
seem  silly.  How  many  of  us,  for  Instance,  have  thought  with¬ 
in  the  last  two  yeare  about  the  possible  applications  of  Fred 
work  on  student  personnel  administration?  Ifere  Is 
a  man  who  has  risen  In  his  own  professional  discipline  awe¬ 
somely,  In  terns  of  the  cleanliness  of  his  system,  and  In 
terms  of  his  willingness  to  make  applications  which  psycholo¬ 
gists  for  many  years  have  dared  not  make.  Here  Is  a  man  who 
some  psychologists  and  non-psychologists  feel  to  be  the 
determiner  of  the  course  of  American  education;  and  again  It 
may  not  be  Important  for  us  to  know  about  Fred  Skinner's  work 
.  with  pigeons.  This  may  not  be  Important  at  all,  but  how  would 
;  we  ever  know  If  we  do  not  know  what  his  work  has  been?  How 

'  many  of  us,  for  Instance,  understand  the  sociologists'  under¬ 

standing.  of  the  beatnik  movement  —  or  as  we  call  it  at  Deni¬ 
son,  the  lazynlk  moveisent;  also  the  Jerknlk  movement?  How 
many  of  us  really  understand  the  significance  of  this?  How 

many  of  us,  when  reacting  to  one  of  these  creatures  as  he 

comes  Into  the  office,  see  him  as  a  person  with  a  need  for 
attention,  whose  behavior  could  be  controlled  In  terms  of  the 
reinforcement  of  different  behavior,  not  the  punishment  or 
rejection  of  the  behavior  that  he  is  emitting? 

1  I  also  might  ask,  as  a  result  of  some  of  the  panel 

talk  within  the  last  24  hours,  how  many  of  us  understand 
'  when  we  see  a  480  verbal  score  on  the  college  board,  and  an 
80  percentile  score  on  another  test,  how  much  this  really  does 
not  tell  us  about  the  student  we  are  dealing  with?  How  many 
of  us  realize  how  helpful  these  really  are;  or  on  the  other 
hand  how  many  of  us  form  an  attitude  on  the  basis  of  that  num— 
.(  her  which  determines  how  we  deal  with  that  student? 
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I  would  now  turn  this  over  to  the  honest  members  of 
the  panel,  or  as  Olen  Nygreen  has  said  for  many  years,  since 
I  am  prlsiarlly  an  entertainer  rather  than  a  thinker,  I  will  <( 
turn  It  over  to  the  thinkers.  I  think.  If  you  do  not  mind, 
sir,  we  will  start  with  Dr.  Sletto  and  he  will  make  some  re¬ 
marks.  We  will  then  pass  on  to  Dr.  Lichtenstein,  who  will 
BMike  soBie  i^marks  under  my  watchful  eye.  And  finally,  we 
will  turn  to  Oalge  Paulson. 

HI.  RAYMOND  SLBTTO  (The  Ohio  State  University):  I 
suspect  that  this  meeting  Is  rigged  from  beginning  to  end. 
(Laughter)  When  this  man  called  me  up,  he  used  some  psy¬ 
chology  on  me,  being  a  psychology  major.  He  said,  "How  would 
you  like  to  come  down  to  a  meeting  of  deans  and  Insult  them; 
give  them  the  devil  for  not  doing  more  research?"  Now  I 
wonder  how  he  knew  that  this  Is  the  best  method  to  use  In 
getting  a  speaker  to  come  down  on  a  Saturday  morning  when  he 
would  like  to  be  out  gardening  or  something  else.  I  think  he 
probably  reasoned  that  sociologists  are  hell  raisers  from  way 
back,  and  probably  moat  of  them  were  In  the  dean's  office 
most  of  the  time  when  they  were  students  and  that  they  have 
been  nursing  a  grudge  for  lo  these  many  years  and  would  wel- 
cesie  an  opportunity  to  even  the  score. 

My  only  contact  with  the  Dean  of  Men  was  as  a  fresh¬ 
man  when  I  missed  physical  education  for  two  or  three  weeks 
In  a  row  and  the  dean  called  me  In  and  said,  "What  Is  this? 
You  are  not  going  to  physical  education?  Why  not?"  Well,  It 
was  a  straight  question  and  I  gave  him  a  straight  answer.  I 
said,  "I  have  been  working  on  a  construction  gang  all  summer. 
I  am  woriclng  my  way  through  school,  working  eight  hours  a 
day.  I  am  In  better  shape  than  most  of  the  men  you  have  out 
there  teaching  physical  education  and  that  Is  why  I'm  not 
there."  (Laughter)  He  said,  "That  may  all  be  very  true,  but 
If  you  are  not  there  Monday  you  are  not  going  to  be  In  .school 
Tuesday."  (Lau^ter) 

Well,  my  Job  I  accept  with  relish  to  start  with. 
(Laughter)  But  as  I  thought  It  over,  I  began  to  think  maybe 
I  should  go  easy  on  this  Insulting  business  because,  after 
all.  Deans  of  Men  are  not  a  bad  sort.  They  are  kindly,  and 
most  of  them,  I  suspect,  are  getting  on  toward  middle  age. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  about  it,  but  I  suspect  they  are.  They, 
by  and  large,  are  among  the  hardest  working  people  on  the 
campus.  In  fact,  the  more  I  thought  about  It  the  more  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  main  fault  with  deans  Is  that  they  behave  llte 
deans  when  they  are  on  the  Job.  (Laughter)  Maybe  a  good 
definition  of  a  dean  is  that  maybe  he  behaves  even  when  he  Is 
at  a  convention  --  at  least  most  of  the  time. 

The  trouble  with  deans,  I  think,  is  that  they  carry 
virtues  to  excess,  to  a  point  where  they  become  faults.  If 
deans  could  stop  acting  like  deans,  or  the  way  they  think 
deans  ought  to  act,  I  think  they  might  do  a  great  deal  better 
Job.  Now  I  am  speaking  Just  as  a  sociologist.  A  sociologist 
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does  not  look  up  to  deans «  and  does  not  look  down  on  them; 
he  Just  looks  at  them.  (Laughter) 

So  I  am  going  to  be  a  sociologist  for  a  little  while 
and  not  a  department  chairman.  I  would  like  to  be  back  next 
year.  (Laughter)  Again,  you  mi^it  say  that  the  sociologists 
are  the  people  who  claim  to  know  more  about  social  life  than 
the  people  who  have  some.  (Laughter)  I  think  this  ml^it 
also  apply  to  deans. 

Every  time  I  have  begun  to  feel  sorry  for  myself  as 
a  department  chairman  and  say ,  "How  do  I  get  by  from  day  to 
day,  with  all  those  letters  I  didn't  answer;  how  do  I  get  by 
with  those  reports  overdue;  how  do  I  survive  this  rat  race?" 
and  whenever  I  begin  to  feel  sorry  for  myself  I  go  over  and 
talk  to  one  of  the  deans  about  his  Job  and  I  go  back  feeling 
that  I  have  really  one  of  the  soft  Jobs  on  the  campus.  I  do 
not  have  to  speak  more  than  two  nl^ts  In  the  week.  They  are 
out  every  night.  I  do  not  have  problems  with  staff  people 
more  than  maybe  two  or  three  times  a  day,  whereas,  you  have 
problems  maybe  with  students  all  the  time. 

Now,  If  I  am  going  to  take  seriously  this  Job  of  say¬ 
ing  what  Is  wrong  with  deans,  as  viewed  by  a  sociologist,  I 
suppose  I  will  have  to  draw  up  an  Indictment;  and  here  are 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  Indictment:  That  the  Means  of 
Men  have  carried  their  virtues  to  a  point  where  they  have  be¬ 
come  faults.  That  they  are  too  willing  to  do  what  other 
people  expect  them  to  do.  That  they  have  not  thou^it  through 
what  Is  it  that  we  should  be  doing  in  terms  of  the  changing 
needs  of  society  and  the  changing  needs  of  students.  That  Is, 
you  have  to  stop  being  such  good  fellows.  You  have  to  learn 
to  say  "No."  You  have  to  stop  being  the  kinds  of  people  who 
could  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  service  employees  of  the 
university,  and  you  have  to  begin  to  be  a  much  more  applied 
social  scientist  and  educator  In  your  approach  to  your  Job. 
That,  It  8e«ns  to  me.  Is  your  greatest  need,  to  stop  playing 
the  historical  role  of  a  Dean  of  Men  and  start  defining  what 
it  Is  that  a  Dean  of  Men  should  do  in  a  university  In  the 
year  i960. 

If  you  ask,  "How  did  you  get  where  you  are?"  I  think 
your  historical  explanation  might  help.  A  Dean  of  Men  at  one 
time  was  the  President's  rl^t  hand  man.  The  small  college 
President  went  around  the  state  and  said,  "You  send  your  boy 
up  to  Blank  College  of  University  and  we  will  take  care  of 
him.  We  will  see  that  he  gets  a  good  place  to  live,  and  we 
will  see  he  goes  to  church  and  makes  some  good  friends  and 
gets  a  Job  If  he  has  to  have  one,  and  we  will  help  him  de¬ 
cide  what  it  Is  he  ought  to  take  up.  We  will  be  the  parents* 
substitute."  In  effect,  your  Job  has  been  that  of  a  parent 
substitute  and  that  of  the  President's  right  hand  man  when  he 
got  too  many  students  to  do  all  these  things  by  himself . 

Then  as  time  went  on,  what  happened?  One  function 
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after  another  was  split  off .  We  set  up  a  separate  office  for 
counseling.  You  got  the  psychologists  In.  You  set  up  a  sep¬ 
arate  office  for  housing*  and  for  this*  and  that*  and  finally 
you  have  a  maze  of  activities*  segmental Ized*  which  do  not 
figure  together;  and  the  dean  In  a  big  place  becomes  a  kind 
of  coordinator  who  perhaps  Is  not  quite  sure  what  Is  going  on 
because  you  cannot  be  everywhere  all  the  time. 

The  need  In  the  big  place  Is  that  the  dean  become  a 
coordinator.  If  he  Is  not  that*  I  think  he  ought  to  become 
that  Increasingly.  That  Is,  he  ought  to  be  spending  his  time 
not  on  activity  but  on  reflection;  not  on  trouble-shooting 
so  much  —  he  has  to  do  some  of  that  certainly  —  but  In  ask¬ 
ing  "What  are  the  objectives  that  we  ought  to  be  seeking  to 
fulfill  the  role  of  the  Dean  of  Men  as  the  old  role  Is  not 
good  enough?"  Times  have  changed.  I  think  the  Dean  of  Men 
who  does  what  he  Is  expected  to  do  In  terms  of  local  defini¬ 
tions  of  his  role  Is  not  measuring  up  to  the  needs  of  our 
t  Ime . 


If  you  say*  "Well*  shouldn't  he  do  what  he  Is  expec¬ 
ted  to  do?"  I  would  say*  "No*  he  should  not  do  what  he  Is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  when  the  definition  of  what  he  Is  expected  to 
do  Is  too  narrow."  Should  he  be  paying  attention  to  the 
clientele  which  Is  at  his  door  step?  I  would  say  probably 
not;  that  the  clientele  on  his  door  step  Is*  In  large  measure, 
clientele  that  does  not  need  his  services  as  much  as  the 
clientele  not  at  his  door  step.  The  Dean  of  Men  has  become 
something  like  the  county  agent*  set  up  to  educate  the  some¬ 
what  uneducated  agriculturalists*  but  In  the  end  serving  the 
farmers  who  need  him  least. 


The  Job  of  the  Dean  of  Men*  It  would  seem*  Is  one  that 
has  to  be  redefined.  Now  If  you  say*  "Are  you  the  only  people 
who  have  to  redefine  your  Job?"  I  would  say*  "No*  you  are  not; 
that  cultural  lag*  social  lag  characterizes  a  great  deal  of 
what  goes  on  In  universities;  that  nearly  all  of  us  have  to 
realize  that  what  we  are  doing  Is  not  good  enoui^  In  terms  of 
the  present  needs  of  our  time  period. 

What  are  these  needs  of  our  time  period?  Perhaps  the 
most  crucial  need  Is  the  need  to  realize  that  we  are  In  a  new 
kind  of  cold  war.  The  old  cold  war*  the  first  part  of  it* 
was  competition  In  weapons*  missiles*  nuclear  weapons.  That 
period  Is  nearly  over.  We  are  now  in  a  period  where  the 
challenge  Is  much  wider.  The  challenge  Is  to  demonstrate 
that  our  cultural  system*  our  social  system  ought  to  survive* 
and  that  It  ought  to  survive  In  terms  of  Its  ability  to  yield 
the  kinds  of  advancements  which  historically  have  been  used 
to  Judge  civilizations;  that  this  system  will  produce  more 
advances  In  science*  in  the  arts*  more  advances  In  human  well¬ 
being  than  any  alternative  system. 


This  challenge  means  that  students  have  to  conceive 
of  education  somewhat  differently*  and  It  is  your  Job  to  help 
them  conceive  of  education  differently.  That  is  Increasingly, 
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I  thlnk>  students  have  come  to  look  upon  a  diploma  as  a  de¬ 
gree  to  exploit  society.  "We  are  educated  noM.  They  owe  us 
something."  I  think  you  have  to  tell  students  that  society 
does  not  owe  them  a  thing;  that  they  owe  society  a  great  deal 
for  the  privileges  that  they  have  of  having  been  educated. 

Any  privileges  they  get  have  to  be  based  upon  contributions 
and  achievements.  That  Is,  education  does  not  confer  status. 
That  status  has  to  be  earned. 

I  think  we  have  a  spelled  lot  of  students.  Who 
spoiled  them  I  do  not  know.  Maybe  we  px>ofessors  did.  Maybe 
we  sociologists  did.  But  the  Idealism  that  ought  to  be  In 
education  has  to  be  restored.  We  have  to  say  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  "You  are  not  one  unless  public  service,  un¬ 
less  altruism  Is  high  In  your  valvie  system.  That  If  your 
Idea  of  a  profession  Is  that  you  are  going  out  and  practice 
your  skills  and  make  a  lot  of  money,  you  are  a  menace  to 
society.  You  owe  society  something." 

Now,  how  to  restore  this  Idealism  In  students,  how 
to  get  them  to  see  that  education  Is  not  designed  to  help 
them  get  a  bigger  paycheck  but  Is  designed  to  enable  them  to 
better  serve  society,  how  to  do  that,  I  think  you  deans  have 
to  come  up  with  the  answer  to.  I  think  you  have  to  In  part 
help  In  redefining  what  education  Is  for,  and  It  Is  not  to 
help  the  Individual  get  a  bigger  paycheck. 

Maybe  this  business  of  research  ought  to  be  second 
to  defining  the  values  that  you  need  to  serve,  because  once 
you  know  what  you  are  for  you  can  then  do  some  research  to 
see  how  you  can  bring  about  these  ends  that  you  exist  for. 

I  think  that  finding  out  what  your  Job  is,  in  terms  of  the 
changing  needs  of  our  time  period  and  changing  needs  of  stu¬ 
dents,  is  the  first  requirement;  and  whether  you  do  It  by 
research  or  otherwise,  or  a  combination  of  research  and  genu¬ 
ine  reflection,  I  do  not  know.  (Applause) 

I».  PARKER  LICHTENSTEIN  (Denison  University):  When 
Nark  spoke  to  me  first  about  appearing  on  this  panel  and  told 
me  what  the  topic  was,  my  reaction  was:  "Why  talk  about  It?" 
(Lau^ter)  Naturally,  student  personnel  workers  are  going 
to  be  Interested  In  research.  They  are  Interested  In  behav¬ 
ioral  sciences.  It  hardly  needs  mentioning.  But  times  have 
changed,  and  the  pressures  In  the  student  personnel  area  have 
grown  tremendously  In  the  last  few  years,  and  I  agree  entire¬ 
ly  with  Dr.  Sletto.  Student  personnel  deans  are  too  busy  do¬ 
ing  the  things  they  ought  not  to  be  doing. 

When  I  was  a  student  at  Mass.  Aggie,  we  did  not  have 

a  Dean  of  Students.  We  did  not  have  a  Dean  of  Men.  We  did 

have  a  Dean,  and  he  spoke  to  us  at  the  freshman  convocation, 

and  he  said,  "If  you  do  not  know  me  by  the  time  you  start 

the  senior  year  you  are  doing  all  right."  (Laughter)  That 
was  his  attitude.  He  knew  how  to  keep  a  balance  so  that  he 
could  teach  the  two  courses  that  he  always  gave  and  be  an 
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academic  dean  and  whatever  student  personnel  officer  there 
was  supposed  to  be,  although  there  didn't  seem  to  be  much 
attention  to  that  area.  Well,  since  that  time,  we  have  had 
tremendous  emphasis  on  the  student  peMonnel  point  of  view, 
and  It  has  been  a  desirable  emphasis  In  a  rapidly  changing 
world  that  presents  young  people  with  problems  that  we  did 
not  dream  about  even  thirty  years  ago. 

But  If  the  student  personnel  worker  is  so  busy  with 
the  trivia  that  can  clutter  up  any  administrator's  desk  that 
he  cannot  think  about  the  problems  of  his  field,  then  we 
have  come  to  a  pretty  sorry  pass. 

I  am  thinking  of  an  experience  of  my  own  Just  this 
week  in  having  any  number  of  questionnaires  come  In;  some 
with  a  request  to  return  them  within  24  hours,  and  I  had  half 
a  dozen  people  working  a  good  part  of  one  day  to  provide  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  on  a  single,  one  page  questionnaire.  We 
need  to  do  less  of  this  kind  of  thing  and  more  thinking  about 
the  real  problems  of  student  personnel  work. 


I  think  that  It  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  having  a 
research  orientation.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  being 
oriented  toward  the  behavioral  sciences.  More  Important, 
there  should  be  some  Intellectual Ism  in  the  administration 
building;  and  I  am  thinking  here  of  the  academic  deans  and 
the  presidents,  and  I  am  not  here  to  talk  about  them  this 
morning,  but  I  have  some  Ideas  on  that  subject. 


The  President  of  the  University  of  Delaware,  Presi¬ 
dent  Perkins,  made  a  remark  recently  that  I  think  Is  perti¬ 
nent  here.  He  said,  "To  be  In  harmony  with  their  academic 
surroundings,  administrators  should  themselves  be  intellec¬ 
tuals  and  never  cease  In  the  cultivation  of  their  own  minds. 
If  possible,  they  should  continue  to  do  some  teaching,  and 
even  a  little  research."  Well,  I  know  what  the  Immediate 
reaction  is.  "Well,  where  do  you  find  the  time  when  you  are 
as  busy  as  I  am?"  And  I  think  the  answer  Is  that  the  Job 
has  to  be  defined  In  such  a  way  that  It  makes  a  place  for 
research.  If  research  is  Important  It  will  get  done.  If  It 
Is  considered  unimportant  It  will  not  be  done.  I  think  It  Is 
true  to  say  that  within  limits  a  man  will  do  what  he  wants 
to  do.  If  he  wants  to  do  something  badly  enough  he  will  find 
a  way  to  do  it.  It  is  important  that  the  student  personnel 
worker  be  working  constantly  on  the  periphery  of  his  field 
and  not  always  In  It. 


Again,  here  Is  another  quotation  from  President  Per¬ 
kins;  "An  academic  administrator  should  read  all  he  can  In 
his  own  special  field  to  keep  up  with  the  advances.  In  the 
field  of  general  education  generally,  and  on  all  levels  of  It. 
So  the  Dean  of  Students  may  learn  as  much  about  handling  In¬ 
dividuals  from, the  study  of  the  lives  of  Julius  Ceasar,  and 
Dr.  Matthew  Arnold  of  Rugby  as  from  reading  Dr.  H.  A.  Over- 
street  and  Dean  E.  G.  Williamson."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"With  all  due  respect  to  these  outstanding  psychologists." 
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Now,  why  la  it  important  that  the  student  personnel 
worker,  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Dean  of  Men,  have  a  re¬ 
search  orientation?  What  difference  does  it  make  in  the  long 
run?  After  all,  we  do  have  sociologists  and  psychologists 
who  supposedly  are  Interested  in  the  research  aspects  of  the 
field. 

Well,  first  of  all,  the  student  personnel  dean  has 
access  to  the  problems  in  a  way  that  the  psychologist  and  the 
sociologist  usually  do  not.  Not  only  that,  but  this  is  his 
field  of  Interest,  working  with  students.  The  psychologist 
may  be  Interested  in  rats  learning  in  a  maze;  the  sociolo¬ 
gist  may  be  Interested  in  population  problems,  and  so  it 
goes.  But  this  is  the  student  personnel  workers'  field.  If 
he  is  creative,  if  he  can  sense  problems  —  and  a  lot  of 
scientific  research  is  first  of  all  asking  the  right  questloi. 
One  thing  that  has  Impressed  me  about  Fred  Skinner  is  simply 
this:  That  he  can  always  see  a  question,  and  he  can  always 
come  up  with  a  hypothesis.  Whether  it  is  any  good  or  whether 
it  isn't,  he  is  thinking  all  the  time,  and  it  takes  that  kind 
of  creative  mind. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  think  is  Important  here. 
In  this  day  and  age,  I  think  college  students  look  up  to  the 
people  that  they  think  are  successful  on  the  campus,  and  they 
tend  to  emulate  these  people.  And  who  are  they?  They  tend 
to  be  the  Dean  of  Students  and  the  Dean  of  Men  before  the 
professors  in  the  subject  matter  fields.  I  think  this  is 
ggnei»ally  true.  It  is  not  true  in  all  cases,  of  course,  but 
on  the  average,  students  are  more  Impressed  by  the  bearing, 
by  the  position,  by  the  status  of  the  Dean  of  Men  than  they 
are  of  an  assistant  professor  of  botany,  who  spends  most  of 
his  time  straightening  out  the  fern  collection  in  the  attic 
of  the  biology  building. 

So  if  it  is  true  that  student  personnel  workers  are 
in  a  position  to  Influence  the  attitudes  and  values  of  stu¬ 
dents,  particularly  their  intellectual  values,  then  they  can 
only  do  so  if  they  hold  intellectual  values  of  significance 
themselves.  I  won't  put  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  student 
personnel  workers  to  keep  up  in  psychology  on  them  entirely. 
The  psychologists,  to  use  one  example,  must  share  in  the 
blame  because  the  psychologist  who  Is  working  with  rats  or 
pigeons  veiv  often,  with  scientific  caution,  hesitates  to 
say  anything  that  would  bear  on  a  significant  student  prob¬ 
lem.  The  psychologist  then  who  would  be  making  extensive 
extrapolations  says,  "This  would  not  be  scientific"  He  Is 
not  close  to  the  behavioral  data  as  the  student  personnel 
worker  is.  He  Is  close  to  a  behavior  of  a  different  kind, 
maybe  rat  behavior.  The  student  personnel  worker  Is  close 
to  the  student  behavior  data,  and  he  has  a  vital  Interest  in 
these  problems;  therefore,  he  Is  In  the  strategic  position 
to  carry  out  the  research  in  a  way  that  the  academic  psycholo¬ 
gist  is  not. 
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Here  I  think  I  will  make  my  last  remark.  I  think 
the  student  personnel  worker  often  confuses,  and  I  think 
administrators  generally  often  confuse  busy  work  with  re¬ 
search,  and  there  Is,  In  my  estimation,  much  to  much  busy 
work  In  academic  administration.  I  mentioned  the  matter  of 
questionnaires.  We  keep  all  kinds  of  records.  I  think  some 
student  personnel  deans  are  more  concerned  about  the  records 
and  the  condition  of  the  records  than  they  are  about  the  stu¬ 
dents.  There  Is  a  preoccupation  with  facts  and  flgtires  with¬ 
out  any  asking  of  significant  questions.  And  one  good  ques¬ 
tion,  even  though  we  do  not  have  a  methodology  to  put  the 
question  to  an  exact  test  —  one  good  question  with  some 
good  work  on  It  Is  worth  more  than  a  hundred  trivial  ques¬ 
tionnaire  studies  that  may  yield  nothing  of  Importance. 
(Applause) 

DR.  OAIOE  B.  PAULSON  (University  College,  Ohio 
University);  Dr.  Sletto  has  defined  for  you  sreiethlng  of 
the  role  of  the  sociologist,  and  I  would  like  to  define  a 
little  of  the  role  of  the  psychologist.  The  definition 
which  I  like  best  of  the  psychologist  Is  one  that  many  of  my 
students  seem  to  find  some  amusement  In,  and  that  Is  that 
the  psychologist  la  one  who  when  a  beautiful  woman  enters 
the  room  watches  everyone  else.  (Laughter) 

I  tell  this  to  bring  to  a  focus  something  about  the 
university  or  the  college  atmosphere,  and  that  Is  I  think 
that  we  are  all  focused  on  the  Intellectual  development  of 
the  student;  that  Is,  on  the  educational  development  of  the 
student.  And  as  Deans  of  Men  or  as  Deans,  as  I  am,  of  a 
university  college,  we  are  Interested  In  doing  all  those 
things  that  might  have  some  relevance  or  some  significance 
for  this  matter  of  the  Intellectual  and  the  educational  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Individual. 

Of  course,  the  only  problem  Is  how  do  you  do  this? 
What  do  you  do  In  order  to  Insure  that  the  student  Is  going 
to  In  some  way  be  Influenced?  Lest  you  think  that  I  am,  as 
a  psychologist,  going  to  have  undue  Influence  on  you  personal¬ 
ly,  or  have  some  manipulative  control  at  the  present  time, 
let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  no  such  Interest.  In  fact,  I 
practically  always  warn  my  students:  Don't  ever  make  any 
change  unless  you  have  really  considered  It  personally;  that 
Is,  what  the  significance  of  this  change  might  mean  for  you 
Individually.  Do  not  go  back  as  Deans  of  Men  Into  your  own 
local  situation,  as  Deans  of  Students,  and  make  any  very 
conspicuous  changes  because  you  may  disturb  an  awful  lot  of 
people  If  you  do  this.  If  you  do  make  these  changes, make 
sure  that  you  have  accounted  for  what  might  happen  to  you. 

I  think  that  we  all  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  a 
good  bit  of  research  In  the  area  of  behavior,  and  the  con¬ 
trol  and  the  shaping  of  behavior,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  what 
we  ought  not  assume  more  responsibility  with  respect  to 
shaping  behavior.  I,  myself  though,  am  not  very  optimistic 
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about  the  results  that  I  produce  In  this  matter  of  shaping 
behavior.  I  go  through  all  of  the  things  that  I  think  might 
te  of  some  significance,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  always 
produce  results.  I  think  we  ai^  wrong  In  assuming  that  we 
can  lU’Oduce  a  great  many  results;  but  I  am  Interested  In 
looking  at  what  happens,  and  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am 
Interested  In  some  research. 

I  Bd.^t  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  my  function  as 
a  Dean  of  the  University  College.  Many  of  you  have  heard 
the  university  College  term  used,  and  that  represents  a  rath¬ 
er  ambiguous  kind  of  reference  area.  University  College  at 
Ohio  University  means  that  we  have  all  the  freshmen  In  this 
University  College.  We  have  none  registered  In  a  degree 
college,  and  as  the  Dean  of  a  University  College  we  have  the 
problem  of  Introducing  the  student  to  the  university,  mainly 
In  the  academic  areas.  We  have  to  do,  though,  with  all  of 
the  orientation  functions  of  the  student,  and  we  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  Interest  In  what  Is  the  Impact  of  our  program  on 
Introducing  the  student  to  the  university. 

We  can  suike  one  assumption  about  this,  and  that  Is 
that  the  thing  we  are  Introducing  him  to  Is  to  the  academic 
environment.  We  get  him  In  contact  with  his  professors.  We 
him  In  contact  with  the  subject  matter .  Everything  we  do 
should  have  some  relevance  or  some  Impact  on  making  the  stu¬ 
dent  BK>re  successful  In  that  phase  of  his  conduct  because  we 
know  If  he  Is  not  successful  In  that  phase  of  his  contact  he 
will  soon  be  disengaged  from  the  educational  world.  If  he 
does  not  iiMiirA  a  one  point  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
this  eliminates  our  concern  with  what  we  can  do  for  that 
student  because  the  student  Is  no  longer  with  us. 

We  are  Interested,  though.  In  what  happens  to  the 
student  at  this  point. 

I  would  like  only  to  mention  one  or  two  things  that 
we  have  done  In  the  way  of  something  of  research,  looking  at 
what  we  have  been  doing,  because  you  as  persons  In  positions 
of  responsibility  have  access  to  a  large  number  of  students, 
and  that  is  the  thing  that  mostly  Interests  —  It  does  not 
always  Interest  Skinner,  the  matter  of  large  numbers.  Some¬ 
times  only  one  Is  good  enough  to  prove  our  point  In  behavior 
research.  But  most  of  us  are  interested  in  large  numbers 
because  we  have  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the  significance 
of  some  Items  unless  we  have  relatively  large  numbers.  We 
want  to  have  developed  secure  kinds  of  information.  We  might 
be  Interested  in  such  things  as  what  of  the  potentialities 
of  adjustment  for  people  who  are  valedictorians  in  their 
hl^  school.  This  past  year,  we  looked  at  the  valedictorians 
we  had  In  our  beginning  class  at  Ohio  University.  There  were 
2,705  beginning  students  at  the  university  and  we  had  72 
valedictorians.  How  did  the  valedictorians  fare  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  situation? 

The  first  thing  we  look  at  Is  how  did  they  fare 
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academically.  They  fare  all  the  way  with  somebody  having 
as  much  latitude  as  being  able  to  fall  out  of  the  university  - 
In  the  first  semester.  We  had  some  505^  on  the  Dean's  List. 

It  was  51/^»  I  think.  That  means  a  3  point  or  hl^er.  We  - 

had  3056  that  made  above  a  3*5;  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  ■ 
them  made  at  least  a  2  point.  Well,  this  tells  you  something- 
about  their  academic  progress;  but  we  are  Interested  too  In 
what  sort  of  a  reaction  these  students  have  to  the  univer¬ 
sity.  What  difference  does  It  make  what  size  school  they 
come  from?  In  the  matter  of  school  size*  we  know  that  fron 
the  standpoint  of  their  success.  If  they  come  from  schools 
with  a  graduating  class  of  as  large  as  600  they  are  very 
likely.  If  they  have  achieved  that  sort  of  status  In  a  high 
school,  to  be  very  successful  In  college. 


What  am  I  Interested  In  this  for?  I  am  Interested 
In  this  because  I  am  Interested  In  presenting  this  to  the 
students.  I  am  Interested  In  putting  this  In  the  hands  of 
the  students.  I  am  Interested  In  developing  the  reality  of 
the  academic  world  as  far  as  the  students  are  concerned,  be-  ■' 
cause  I  am  not  su]?e  but  what  we  ought  to  have  the  students 
looking  pretty  much  at  the  facts  and  not  give  them  the  bene-  ■“ 
fit  of  our  didactic  approaches,  but  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  pretty  much  of  the  facts.  This  means  that  one  of  the 
things  I  am  Interested  In  is  showing  the  student  what  dif¬ 
ference  It  makes  to  him,  the  amount  of  time  he  studies;  or 
what  difference  It  makes  to  him  on  the  basis  of  what  test 
scores  he  has.  What  difference  does  It  make  In  respect  to 
what  sort  of  living  arrangements  we  have  for  him?  What  Is 
the  significance  of  two  In  a  room?  What  Is  the  significance 
of  three  In  a  room?  What  are  the  problems  that  tend  to  take 
the  student  away  from  the  things  which  are  relatively  signi¬ 
ficant  from  the  standpoint  of  his  success?  These  are  the 
things  that  I  am  Interested  In. 


To  give  you  another  example  of  the  kind  of  research 
that  can  be  fairly  easily  done,  and  did  not  Involve  us  In  a 
great  deal  of  extra  work.  Is  the  matter  of  what  difference 
does  It  make  If  a  student  comes,  for  Instance,  for  our  pre¬ 
college  program?  What  difference  In  the  adjustment  of  the 
student  does  this  make?  Well,  as  you  know,  there  are  a  lot 
of  difficulties  In  trying  to  compare  the  students  who  are 
eager  and  do  all  the  things  you  suggest  and  those  students 
who  are  late  In  applying,  late  In  coming  to  pre-college,  late 
In  making  decisions  about  all  sorts  of  things;  that  there  are 
difficulties  about  this  sort  of  matching  problem  as  a  aiatter 
of  experimental  design.  But  one  can  look  at  some  things  such  i 
as;  What  about  those  who  came  to  pre-college  In  terms  of  ’ 
the  number  of  change  orders  they  have?  This  Is  one  of  the 
things  that  people  are  concerned  with  In  the  academic  field. 
How  well  do  these  people  get  started?  We  can  simply  make  a 
tabulation  of  the  change  order  distribution  by  weeks,  by 
quantity,  and  compare  the  people  who  were  here  for  our  pre¬ 
college  work  as  compared  with  those  who  were  not  In  pre¬ 
college.  This  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  work. 
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We  found  that  there  were  more  than  twice  as  many 
change  orders  for  people  who  were  not  at  pre-college  as  for 
those  who  were  at  pre-college.  That  is,  after  they  got  Into 
the  school  work  they  found  that  they  were  in  some  way  mls- 
placedi  or  In  some  way  had  gotten  Into  trouble;  and  if  we  are 
to  keep  Individuals  out  of  trouble  we  need  to  have  them  see 
these  things  well  first. 

So  I  am  Interested  In  developing  Information,  research 
Inf oimsatlonj  especially  that  research  Information  that  can  be 
fed  back  to  the  student  where  we  can  present  the  facts  to  the 
student,  because  I  think  at  this  point  In  the  student's  life 
he  needs  to  make  decisions  for  himself,  so  that  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  In  developing  that  kind  of  Information. 

I  think  as  Deans  of  Men,  as  deans  of  various  types, 
we  have  the  responsibility  of  representing  the  world  rather 
concretely  and  realistically  to  the  student,  and  I  think 
this  Is  one  of  the  areas  where  we  need  the  development  of 
research  data,  and  this  you  have  In  big  quantity.  I  do  not 
think  it  requires  elaborate  hypothesis.  I  do  not  think  you 
need  to  subscribe  to  one  kind  of  group  approach  or  to  one  kind 
of  Individual  approach.  A  good  bit  of  Information  la  there 
If  we  will  attend  to  It  and  take  the  proper  steps  at  the 
proper  time. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  great  opportunity  for  examining 
this  Information  and  then  seeing  what  difference  does  It  make 
If  we  feed  this  information  back  to  the  students  In  some  form 
In  which  they  can  see  Its  concreteness.  I  am  sure  that  this 
Information  presented  In  the  students  hands  without  the  de¬ 
gree  of  directiveness,  or  seeming  directiveness, of  our  advice 
and  our  suggestions  to  students  might  lead  to  greater  change 
as  far  as  the  students  are  concerned,  but  this  again  Is  a 
matter  that  we  need  to  research.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  SMITH:  I  think  most  of  us  know  that  we  are 
going  to  get  a  lot  out  of  this  meeting  this  morning,  and  we 
might  as  well  get  It  at  this  point.  We  have  an  academic  dean 
on  the  panel,  and  everybody  knows  that  the  month  of  April 
makes  academic  deans  good  counter  punchers.  They  say  nothing 
until  they  know  what  the  question  Is  going  to  be.  So  I  thlntc 
probably  our  Job  now  Is  to  take  what  has  been  said,  as  Parker 
said,  ask  some  significant  questions  which  will  get  us  the 
truth.  So  I  think  I  will  open  this  up  for  questions.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  ought  to  be  Inhibited  in  any  way,  and  we 
should  start  putting  each  other  on  the  spot  for  the  remainder 
of  this  meeting. 

Are  there  any  questions?  We  will  take  the  non¬ 
directive  approach.  We  will  have  a  moment  of  silence  until 
some  messed  up  person  wants  to  fill  it.  (Laughter) 

DIRECTOR  G.  R.  SCHWARTZ  (Mankato  State  College): 

There  seems  to  be  an  attitude  that  the  historical  position  of 
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the  personnel  dean  has  changed  from  the  right  arm  of  the 
president  to  something  else*  and  If  I  follow  some  of  the 
discussion*  both  in  this  session  and  some  of  the  previous 
ones  at  this  conference*  It  apparently  Is  —  trying  to  put 
It  Into  words  —  that  he  Is  becoming  or  should  be  at  this 
time  a  person  who  is  going  to  help  the  academician  do  a 
better  Job  In  the  classroom.  I  would  like  to  have  the  reac¬ 
tions  from  one  or  several  of  the  panel  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  faculty  group*  either  a  faculty  association  or  a  faculty  ^ 
council*  or  a  faculty  committee*  setting  up  a  Job  definition 
for  a  Dean  of  Students  or  a  Dean  of  Men.  What  would  be  their  • 
reaction?  Is  that  what  we  are  after? 

CHAIRMAN  SMITH:  Who  wants  to  answer  that  question? 
Parker?  He  Is  the  only  one  I  really  know  well  enough  to 
demand  It.  (Laughter) 

DR.  LICHTENSTEIN:  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  going  to 
be  speaking  to  the  question  directly .  I  do  have  a  strong 
feeling  that  Deans  of  Students  have  to  be  very  careful  to 
see  that  they  are  not  swamped  with  all  kinds  of  trivial  detail 
that  can  be  heaped  on  them.  Jobs  have  a  way  of  Just  growing 
and  growing  and  growing*  and  I  think  administration  generally* 
throu^out  our  culture*  Is  becoming  more  and  more  Important* 
and  more  and  more  people  are  spending  more  and  more  time  with 
it. 


But  here*  I  think  the  student  personnel  dean  himself 
has  to  take  a  stand  and  say*  "This  is  what  I  see  as  my  Job* 
and  this  Is  the  way  I  am  going  to  do  It;  and  if  I  don’t  get 
the  time  to  get  this*  that  or  the  other  done*  It  won't  be 
done*  because  really  It  Is  not  as  Important  as  some  other 
things." 

But  most  Importantly*  In  relation  to  the  discussion 
this  morning*  I  think  of  the  office  of  student  personnel  not 
so  much  as  a  place  where  data  are  gathered*  as  a  place  where 
a  person  works  at  his  Job  and  keeps  thinking  about  what  he 
sees*  and  comes  up  with  an  Idea  that  he  can  subject  to  some 
kind  of  a  test.  Perhaps  not  a  very  good  test.  But  rather 
than  spending  his  time  doing  correlational  studies  because 
he  thinks  It  Is  good  to  do  them,  he  Is  simply  on  his  toes 
Intellectually . 


CHAIRMAN  SMITH:  Dr.  Sletto  or  Dean  Paulson*  would 
yQy  like  to  give  an  answer?  I  think  what  Qax^  is  asking  Is 
what  about  setting  up  a  faculty  committee  which  would  re¬ 
define  our  roles?  The  question  Implies*  would  this  not  only 
give  It  strength*  but  wouldn't  It  also  let  them  know  what  the 
role  Is*  I  suppose? 

DR.  PAULSON:  In  this  kind  of  definition*  I  think 
we  are  outnumbered.  That  Is*  faculty  are  In  the  ratio  of 
how  many  to  each  administrative  person?  100  to  1?  I  am  not 
sure.  In  ray  case  we  have  300  faculty  counselors*  and  we  have 
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to  make  some  assumptions  about  these  faculty  people,  for 
Instance,  as  counselors j  and  I  think  we  have  probably  to  male 
some  assumptions  about  what  they  expect  of  us,  and  how  they 
expect  us  to  behave,  and  what  sorts  of  relationships  we  will 
establish  with  them.  I  am  sure  that  the  faculty  opinion 
counts  for  quite  a  little  bit  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
outnumbered  on  this.  If  we  do  not  mesh  to  some  extent  with 
faculty  opinion  we  are  going  to  be  In  difficulty.  This  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  we  always  must  grant  the 
Institutional  purpose.  Maybe  we  ought  to  say  each  day  as  we 
start  our  work  that  the  purpose  of  the  university,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  college  Is  this  particular  thing.  It  Is  a  little 
bit  like  the  man  who  has  a  manufacturing  plant,  and  he  might 
remind  himself,  oven  if  he  is  the  personnel  director,  that 
the  purpose  of  this  plant  today  Is  production.  This  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  plant.  I  think  this  Is  Just  that  simple. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  relate  the  things  that  we  do 
to  the  central  purpose  of  the  university ,  and  everything  that 
we  do  that  tends  to  take  students  away  from  the  main  business 
of  the  university  we  are  going  to  get  some  factual  criticism 
for,  and  this  Is  a  matter  somewhat  like  management.  But  I 
think  It  Is  a  matter  for  the  student  so  he  can  make  the  right 
choice . 


The  universities  today  have  a  real  smorgasbord  of 
opportunity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  student  made  this  point 
In  stating  what  wonderful  places  universities  are  today  be¬ 
cause  there  are  so  many  wonderful  things  you  can  do.  But  I 
am  sure  If  you  choose  too  many  of  these  things  you  will  be 
unsuccessful . 

One  of  the  hazards  of  the  freshman  class  Is  being  the 
president  of  the  freshman  class.  We  lost  three  out  of  four 
of  the  presidents  of  the  freshman  class  In  the  last  year.  We 
lost  one  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  This  Is  to  repre¬ 
sent  realistically  what  participation  In  some  ways  may  mean 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  business  of  the  university. 
I  think  we  have  to  reflect  the  faculty  opinion  about  what  the 
main  business  Is,  and  relate  ourselves  to  this,  and  to  some 
extent  research  this  matter  of  what  are  the  things  that  are 
relevant  to  the  business  of  the  scholarly  and  the  Intellec¬ 
tual  development  of  students. 

CHAIRMATT  SMITH;  One  thing  I  might  worry  about;  If 
the  faculty  committee  was  set  up  to  define  ray  Job,  Gary,  they 
might  have  all  members  of  that  committee  who  were  the  type  of 
faculty  members  who  come  Into  my  office  and  say,  "I  had  bet¬ 
ter  not  say  too  much.  You  can  read  my  mind."  (Laughter)  I 
will  say  this,  that  no  matter  what  we  do  or  how  much  we  do  to 
redefine  our  Job  so  that  we  can  do  the  kinds  of  things  that 
these  people  have  been  asking  us  and  requesting  that  we  do, 
we  had  better  sell  It  to  the  faculty.  In  a  sense,  we  perhaps 
should  get  away  from  selling  to  the  faculty  how  Important  we 
are  and  get  down  to  the  grass  roots  of  simply  telling  them  and 
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showing  them  what  we  think  we  should  do.  I  have  had  many 
experiences «  as  most  of  us  have^  I  think*  whei^  we  have  talk¬ 
ed  to  faculty  members  who  have  expressed  tremendous  awe  and 
surprise  that  we  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  academic 
counseling.  They  always  thought  we  were  the  ones  that  the 
head  librarian  called  when  the  statue  was  stolen  from  the 
library  the  night  before,  and  spent  all  day  trying  to  find 
that  damn  statue.  (Laughter)  And  then  spending  all  day  hav¬ 
ing  some  ideas  as  to  what  we  would  like  to  do  with  it  If  we 
found  it.  (Laug^iter) 

Do  you  have  any  reactions  to  this  question.  Dr. 

Sletto? 


DR.  SLETTO:  The  only  reaction  I  have  is  that  you 
had  better  pick  that  faculty  pretty  carefully.  (Laughter) 

What  I  said  about  Deans  of  Men  also  goes  for  faculty,  in  a 
large  part,  that  they  need  to  stop  thinking  in  terras  of  1930 
and  start  thinking  in  terms  of  i960.  I  think  the  trouble 
with  both  deans  and  faculty  people  is  that  we  become  too 
institutionalized,  too  routlnized.  We  are  doing  too  much 
in  terms  of  what  people  expect  us  to  do  rather  than  providing 
leadership  in  defining  what  it  is  that  we  ougit  to  be  doing. 

I  am  most  concerned  that  we  have  a  changed  group  of 
students,  and  we  have  a  changed  society,  and  we  have  not 
geared  up  to  it.  The  changing  needs  of  students,  I  think, 
need  research.  That  is,  I  am  really  serious  about  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  believing  that  students  do  not  know  what  it  means  to 
be  an  educated  man;  that  too  much  they  are  defining  it  in 
terms  of  vocations,  in  terms  of  earning,  in  terms  of  skills 
that  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  place  of  the  educated  man  in  , 
society,  and  that  your  aim  is  apparently  one  of  getting  them 
to  see  again  that  the  educated  man  is  not  a  man  who  has  skills 
and  a  sack  full  of  facts;  that  an  educated  man  is  something 
other  than  that. 

I  looked  at  our  alumni  Journal,  and  I  see  a  man 
has  a  B.Sc.  and  B.Ag.  in  '52,  or  a  D.D.S.,  or  whatever  it  was  , 
they  gave  him  in  '47,  and  these  people  act  like  they  were 
illiterates.  I  do  not  mean  their  English  is  bad.  I  mean 
they  seem  to  be  more  given  to  full  prejudices  than  the  hill 
people  were  in  ancient  times.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  living 
in  a  world  of  ideas,  but  they  are  living  in  a  world  of  preju¬ 
dices  which  have  somehow  not  been  shattered  by  being  in 
college.  When  you  work  with  fraternities  you  ou^t  to  assert 
that  "fraternity"  was  something  they  fought  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  for.  This  is  one  of  the  three  things  they  fou^t  the 
French  Revolution  for:  Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 
Democracy  is  not  a  form  of  government  but  a  way  of  life,  and 
its  survival  depends  on  what  kind  of  educated  people  we  turn 
out  of  this  place.  Unless  students  begin  to  see  the  role  of 
the  educated  man  in  society,  and  not  in  terms  of  somebody  who 
practices  a  profession  and  makes  a  lot  of  money  at  it,  then 
I  say  we  ml^t  as  well  turn  our  chips  in  right  away. 
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CHAIRMAN  SMITH:  One  thing  that  has  been  implicit  In 
a  lot  that  has  been  said  today  Is  that  the  reason  we  do  not 
do  research  really  is  not  that  we  are  too  busy  to  do  re¬ 
search;  it  is  that  we  do  not  honestly  feel  that  we  need  it. 
One  remark*  for  Instance*  that  was  made  is  that  people  in 
general*  and  administrators  in  particular*  tend  to  do  those 
things  which  they  feel  they  should  do  and  want  to  do*  no 
matter  what  the  busyness  of  their  life  may  be.  They  find 
time  to  do  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  their  happiness*  which  might  lead  us  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  old  rationalization  I  use  around  my  college* 
that  I  don't  have  enough  time*  is  a  rationalization*  and 
the  real  answer  may  be  that  I  do  not  honestly  want  the  evalu¬ 
ation  and  the  insight  which  research  would  give  me. 

VICE  PRESII»NT  FLOYD  L.  STANTON*  S.J.  (Marquette 
University):  We  have  spoken  about  the  changing  role  of  the 
student*  and  somewhat  the  changing  role  of  the  Dean  of  Men. 

I  wonder  whether  or  not  there  is  a  changing  role  in  the 
faculty  in  recent  years  too.  I  wonder  whether  or  not  faculty 
are  becoming  more  devoted  to  research*  to  publications*  and 
perhaps  with  less  attention  to  the  student  relationship  on 
the  campus.  I  wonder  whether  the  panel  would  care  to  comment 
on  that  in  relationship  to  our  discussions  this  morning? 

IW.  PARKER  LICHTENSTEIN:  My  impression  is  that  the 
faculty  are  becoming  less  a  dominant  Influence  on  the  campus 
than  they  were  in  the  past.  I  think  as  recently  as  30  or  40 
years  ago  the  faculty  was  the  dominant  Influence.  The  presi¬ 
dent  was  doing  a  Job  very  comparable  to  that  which  is  now 
done  by  an  academic  dean  or  a  Dean  of  Men*  particularly  in 
the  small  institution.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  students 
do  not  have  the  respect  for  faculty  members*  by  and  large* 
that  they  used  to  have;  and  I  think  there  are  good  reasons 
for  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  man  who  was  a  good  lecturer 
could  hold  an  audience  years  ago  in  a  way  that  he  cannot 
today  after  the  attentive  faculties  have  been  deadened  with 
the  constant  TV  and  entertainers  of  all  kinds.  The  professor 
does  not  compete  well*  and  this  has  tended  to  lower  his  status 
and  prestige. 

I  think  that  on  the  other  hand  the  administration  has 
grown*  it  has  risen  in  the  estimation  of  students*  and  what 
the  administration  says*  and  what  the  administration  does  and 
really  believes  is  Important*  I  believe*  in  determining  stu¬ 
dent  attitudes. 

CHAIRMAN  SMITH:  Again  I  think  many  of  us  will  agree 
that*  to  put  the  question  and  Dean  Lichtenstein's  answer  to¬ 
gether*  the  faculty  seems  more  and  more  happy  these  days  to 
delegate  to  us  those  things  at  times  which  they  say  are  the 
real  psychic  benefits  of  their  profession.  We  have  a  tre¬ 
mendously  growing  number  of  faculty  who  say,  "You  give  me  a 
reduction  in  hours  of  teaching  and  I  will  do  some  counseling, 
because  we  have  a  Dean  of  Students,  and  a  clinician,  and  an 
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Assistant  Dean  of  Students,  and  all  sorts  of  people  to  coun-  ; 
sel,  and  I  am  here  to  teach,"  as  though  these  could  be  sepa-  • 
rated. 

The  question  was,  again.  Is  there  an  Increasing  ten- 
dency  aeong  the  faculty  not  to  relate  themselves  In  a  per¬ 
sonnel  way  to  students,  which  places  upon  us  an  Increasing  j 
burden?  Is  that  a  fair  restatement  of  your  question?  Dean 
Paulson,  nr.  Sletto,  would  you  like  to  defend?  We  will  have  ' 
a  duet.  (Laughter) 

DR.  SLETTO:  I  do  not  know  If  I  want  to  defend  the 
faculty  on  that  count.  I  think  when  I  look  back  over  20  or 
30  years  In  academic  life,  I  note  this  kind  of  thing;  That 
the  administrator  of  a  department,  such  as  I  have.  Is  In 
much  the  same  position  of  the  Dean  of  Men.  He  does  not  have 
much  time  to  reflect.  He  does  not  have  much  time  to  ask, 

"What  are  the  main  Jobs  that  we  ought  to  be  doing,  and  how 
can  we  do  them  best?"  He  has  to  make  time  for  this,  and  do 
It  In  a  way  driving  back  and  forth  from  work,  and  If  he 
ever  gets  a  week  off,  and  If  he  gets  up  at  night  and  worries 
whether  he  Is  measuring  up  to  his  Job. 

The  typical  facility  smin  has  more  administrative  work 
than  the  chairman  did  a  few  years  ago.  Maybe  what  we  ought 
to  have  is  something  like  "Simmer  Down  Week,”  "Call  Off  That 
Meeting  Week,"  "Let’s  Do  Some  Thinking  Month,"  or  something 
of  that  sort.  (Laughter) 

Ml.  PAULSON:  I  can  state  from  our  experience,  from 
Ohio  State  university  at  this  point,  and  that  Is  that  we  like 
to  Involve  our  faculty  more  and  more  on  this  sort  of  thing 
because  we  feel  they  have  a  great  contribution  to  make,  and 
we  ought  to  build  up  the  faculty  more  on  this  matter.  We 
should  take  the  opportunity  to  have  them  represent  themselves 
better  to  students.  I  am  not  sure  that  most  of  the  faculty 
will  do  a  good  Job.  We  always  have  criticism  about  the 
faculty  and  counseling.  I  am  sure  we  have  some  bad  counsel¬ 
ing  In  terms  of  results.  In  terms  of  effectiveness.  In  terms 
of  time  given,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  this  Is 
one  of  the  assumptions  we  have  to  make,  that  a  faculty  member 
is  a  person  who  is  trained  and  also  Is  capable  of  talking 
with  students.  I  think  If  we  make  the  other  assumption  we 
make  ourselves  real  trouble.  We  have  to  grant  some  things  to 
faculty  members  that  maybe  we  have  been  Interested  In  not 
granting  to  them.  This  Is  a  great  self-service  world  these 
days.  I  think  the  students  are  going  to  have  to  negotiate 
their  way  through  the  world,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
direct  them  to  places  where  they  will  be  able  to  oiake  better 
choices.  The  faculty  Is  one  of  those  resources,  I  think, 
that  we  should  not  tend  to  minimize.  The  faculty  are  the 
group  of  people  who  do  have  Important  Information  for  stu¬ 
dents.  They  have  important  Information  for  students  from  the 
standpoint  of  occupational  choice,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
educational  demands  made  on  students  for  various  kinds  cf 
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objectives  and  so  on.  They  have  an  affect  on  students  that 
Is  very  Important  for  the  total  Job.  So  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  ou^t  to  minimize  this  role  of  the  faculty  In  this  way. 
j  Ought  to  probably  build  the  faculty  up  In  that 

respect,  and  I  am  sure  that  If  we  want  to  look  for  evidence 
we  can  get  cases  where  the  faculty  do  a  very  poor  JOb  In 

this,  and  we  can  get  cases  where  the  faculty  does  a  very  out¬ 

standing  Job.  Again,  I  think  this  Is  one  of  those  things 
we  probably  ought  to  do  some  researching  about  to  see  how 
much  change  there  Is. 

This  reminds  oie  of  one  thing  that  I  think  siaybe  some 

of  you  might  be  Interested  In.  What  do  you  think  we  have 

had  In  the  way  of  a  change  In  the  student  body  these  days? 
Take  Ohio  Unlversl^.  We  have  gone  from  a  class  of  902  In 
1951  to  a  class  of  2,705  In  1959-60;  three  times  as  many 
freshmen  students  In  a  period  of  nine  years.  What  about  the 
quality  of  the  student  body  In  that  period  of  time?  What  Is 
the  expanding  enrollment's  affect?  What  does  that  mean  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  quality  of  the  student  body?  That  Is 
a  thing  we  have  researched  not  only  at  Ohio  University ,  but 
at  the  other  state  schools  In  Ohio.  Mot  only  Is  the  1959-60 
class  the  largest  class  we  have  ever  had,  but  In  terms  of 
ability  this  Is  the  best  class  we  have  ever  had.  With  ex¬ 
panding  enrollments,  our  test  performances  and  other  per¬ 
formances  have  Increased.  I  am  not  saying  that  our  point 
hour  ratios  have  Increased.  The  faculty  have  been  a  little 
less  willing  to  grade  up.  But  In  terms  of  ability  levels 
the  largest  classes  have  been  the  beet  classes,  and  this  Is 
true  not  only  at  Ohio  University,  but  at  other  Institutions 
with  expanding  enrollments.  Increasing  In  size  does  not 
necessarily  mean  decreasing  In  quality.  We  still  have  plen¬ 
ty  of  place  to  recruit  good  students,  so  we  do  not  necessar¬ 
ily  have  to  be  taking  hoi*ror  students. 

I  think  we  have  a  bad  parallel  here.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  thing  we  saw  In  the  Increase  from  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  going  to  high  school,  where  to  go  from  30^  to  80,  or 
90,  or  95Jt  we  have  necessarily  changed  the  kind  of  academic 
qualification  we  have  had  In  that  student  body.  But  In  the 
university  level,  the  college  level,  this  Is  not  necessarily 
so. 

CHAIRMAM  SMITH:  There  are  times  when  faculty  refer 
counseling  very  readily  to  the  Dean  of  Students.  There  are 
times  when  I  wish  they  wouldn't  do  that  little  two  minutes 
'  of  counseling  they  sometimes  do  before  they  refer  them.  Or 
they  make  a  choice:  Either  they  are  going  to  do  the  coun¬ 
seling  or  the  Dean  of  Students  will  do  It.  It  Is  not  fair  to 
*  mess  the  guy  up  and  ttien  send  him  over  for  help.  (Laughter) 

We  had  one  experience  I  can  remember  where  a  faculty 
member  wanted  to  delegate  to  the  Dean  of  Students,  and  he 
u  fsit  that  this  was  very  proper.  He  wanted  to  keep  the  Dean 
'  of  Students  very  busy,  and  also  felt  that  a  little  shine  on 
the  seat  of  his  pants  wouldn't  hurt  his  dress  at  all.  So 
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what  he  used  to  do.  It  seemed,  was  that  he  would  take  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  was  having  no  problem,  tell  him  that  he  was  suffer-  i 
Ing  from  cross  dominance,  and  then  send  him  over  for  help. 
(Laughter)  Then  when  I  tried  to  find  out  what  cross  domi¬ 
nance  was  he  wouldn't  tell  me,  (Laughter)  which  was  very 
helpfvQ.  (Laughter) 

DEAN  DONALD  M.  DuSHANB:  When  I  was  listening  to  our 
sociologist  yesterday,  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  what  he 
would  say  If  we  could  ask  him  to  coim&ent  about  beatniks,  and  > 
was  playing  around  with  a  definition  of  a  beatnik  as  a  white  : 
rat  with  a  beard,  who  knew  he  was  sinking,  or  about  to,  and 
wanted  to  blame  It  on  non-conformity  Instead  of  his  being  a 
white  rat  with  a  feeling  of  Inadequacy.  (Laujjiter)  I  won¬ 
der  If  you,  or  Professor  Sletto,  would  give  us  a  soclologltfcb 
explanation  of  this  current  phenomenon. 

CHAIRMAN  SMITH!  I  will  defer  to  Dr.  Sletto  because 
as  a  psychologist  I  do  not  recognize  beatnik  behavior  as 
relevant  data.  (Laughter) 

DR.  SLETTO:  Well  now,  I  think  the  beatnik  ought  to 
be  taken  a  little  more  seriously  than  most  of  us  do.  As  we 
see  this  fellow  with  his  Levi's  and  his  beard,  we  say,  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  that  creature?"  I  think  maybe  the 
best  thing  to  do  Is  get  acquainted  with  him.  That  Is,  these 
beatniks  are  some  of  the  best  students  we  have  on  the  campus 
In  terms  of  seriousness  of  purpose.  In  tenaa  of  asking  of 
questions.  In  terms  of  trying  to  find  answers,  and  the  effort 
to  find  an  answer  and  the  asking  of  questions,  I  think.  Is  a 
pretty  useful  function  In  our  society. 

Now  you  look  at  It  another  way.  One  of  the  things 
that  concerns  sociologists  currently  Is  the  seeming  aliena¬ 
tion  of  people  from  society;  their  disposition  to  live*  more 
and  more  In  private  worlds;  their  sense  of  powerlessness; 
their  saying,  "We  cannot  control  things.  There  Is  somebody 
who  can  maybe,  but  we  can't.  What  happens  to  us  nobody  sesns 
to  be  able  to  predict  or  control."  As  we  watch  the  Inter¬ 
national  conference  going  on  now,  we  say  that  these  people 
are  deciding  perhaps  our  collective  fate.  We  cannot  do  much 
about  it.  As  a  society  we,  as  a  large  part,  have  seemed  to 
have  lost  our  confidence  In  our  ability  to  control  our  col¬ 
lective  destinies,  and  more  and  more  people  are  saying, 
"Society  —  let's  live  outside  of  It.  We  cannot  do  much 
about  It.  Things  are  happening  that  we  cannot  control." 


I  think  we  have  to  reassert  that  Individuals  can  do 
something,  or  at  least  they  can  ask  questions  and  face  the 
Issues,  and  It  is  a  lot  better  to  do  that  perhaps  than  to 
act  as  If  these  things  were  not  happening,  which  seems  to  be 
a  malady  that  has  no  name  but  that  perhaps  Is  more  dangerous 
in  the  long  run  to  not  ask  questions  than  to  ask  them.  I 
would  say  that  the  beatnik  Is  a  symptom  of  a  social  malady, 
a  sense  of  powerlessness  In  our  society,  and  Increased dispo¬ 
sition  to  try  to  live  outside  of  It.  , 
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CHAIRMAN  SMITH:  In  view  of  the  beatnik  movement 
soneone  ou^t  to  write  a  book  called  "The  Search  for  Leth¬ 
argy,"  I  think.  (Laughter)  One  thing  we  have  found,  we 
call  them  "Jerknlks."  We  try  to  keep  our  students  different 
from  other  people's  students.  I  will  say  this:  An  observa¬ 
tion  that  has  been  made  by  behavioral  scientists  In  our  sit¬ 
uation  Is  that  very  few  beatniks  are  beatniks .  Most  of  than, 
as  Don  Implied,  are  people  who  see  this  pattern,  and  In  their 
search  for  a  rationalization  for  the  fact  that  they  simply 
have  never  been  reinforced  for  working  adopt  this.  It  Is  the 
easiest  thing  In  the  world  to  adopt.  All  you  have  to  do  Is 
not  shave.  Never  In  the  history  of  higher  education  has  It 
been  easier  to  become  a  subject  for  loving  concern.  You  JiBt 
have  to  put  your  razor  aside.  I  think  It  Is  also  fair  to 
say  that  we  have  badly  reinforced  the  beatniks  by  giving  them 
so  much  attention.  We  have  become  concerned  about  them. 

They  detest  being  Ignored.  They  Just  detest  this. 

We  are  going  to  start  a  new  movement  on  our  campus, 

I  guess,  which  Is  to  call  them  by  their  first  name,  and  not 
to  counsel  them.  In  other  words,  not  to  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  counsel  us. 

DEAN  SHELTON  L.  BEATTY  (Pomona  College):  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  panel  If  they  would  please 
spend  a  few  minutes  on  discussing  ways  and  means  by  which 
personnel  officers  and  faculty  could  establish  a  common 
ground.  What  common  grounds  are  there  —  and  not  In  terms 
of  personnel  work.  Let  It  be  personnel  work  If  you  want  to, 
but  what  Is  the  common  ground  that  could  be  established  be¬ 
tween  faculty  members  and  personnel  officers?  I  refuse  to 
believe  We  belong  In  separate  departments. 

CHAIRMAN  SMITH:  Our  behavioral  scientists  have  sud¬ 
denly  shrunk.  "What  Is  the  common  ground,"  Is  the  question, 
"that  faculty  and  personnel  administrators  share?"  The  true 
common  ground. 

DR.  LICHTENSTEIN:  I  think  when  the  faculty  member 
and  the  student  personnel  worker  each  attempt  to  do  their 
Job  conscientiously  they  arrive  at  the  common  ground.  I 
think  that  the  faculty  member  today ,  In  many  cases  Is  led. 
through  his  graduate  training,  his  general  orientation,  to 
the  conviction  that  he  should  not  spend  too  much  time  with 
student  personnel  matters,  that  they  belong  In  the  student 
personnel  office.  He  believes  that  his  research  Is  all  im¬ 
portant,  and  his  list  of  publications  is  going  to  determine 
his  advancement  and  his  status  In  the  field.  So  he  looks 
upon  counseling  as  an  Interfering  factor.  At  least,  this  has 
been  my  experience  in  trying  to  get  faculty  members  to  take 
their  counseling  responsibilities  seriously. 

I  think  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  common  ground, 
what  perhaps  might  provide  a  start  would  be  conferences  with 
faculty  and  student  personnel  workers,  where  the  faculty 
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would  talk  about  their  Interests,  their  research  Interests 
as  they  might  be  of  value  to  the  student  personnel  worker; 
and  the  student  personnel  worker  talks  about  his  Interests 
In  students,  and  they  arrive  at  this  commonality. 

I  think  that  many  faculty  siembers.  If  they  are  given 
an  opportunity  and  given  sosw  encouragesient  and  a  pat  on  the 
back  for  doing  a  good  Job  In  a  personnel  sense,  respond  very 
well.  But  the  orientation,  I  am  afraid,  from  the  graduate 
school.  Is  likely  to  get  them  off  on  the  wrong  foot. 

CHAIRMAN  SMITH:  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  to 
bring  this  to  a  close  so  that  we  can  all  store  up  energy  for 
the  business  session. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  help,  gentlemen.  Com¬ 
mission  V  will  move  onward.  (Applause) 

. . .  The  Third  General  Session  recessed  at  ten- 
forty  -five  o'clock  ... 
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PINAL  BUSINESS  SESSION 


Saturday,  April  9,  i960 

The  Final  Business  Session  ccmvened  at  eleven 
o'clock.  President  Winbigler  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIOIER:  Will  the  meeting  please 
come  to  order.  In  addition  to  the  items  of  some  sigpiifi- 
cance  which  the  Executive  Committee  reported  to  you  yester¬ 
day,  there  are  some  items  which  perhaps  call  for  a  lesser 
report  but  I  would  like  at  least  to  call  your  attention  to 
them. 


The  Executive  Committee  has  considered,  among 
other  things,  (1)  a  little  problem  involving  listing  of 
members,  which  has  to  do  with  multiple  caucuses  and  multiple 
delegates.  It  reaffirmed  the  policy  that  there  should  be 
separate  membership  for  separate  campuses,  which  are  in  ef¬ 
fect  degree  granting  Institutions,  but  where  there  is  a 
campus  which  represents  really  an  extension  of  another  cam¬ 
pus,  and  not  a  degree  granting  institution,  the  single  mem¬ 
bership  is  in  order.  As  you  know,  we  have  institutional 
membership,  and  the  institutional  representative  is  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  institution,  preferably,  the  institutional 
representative  is  the  chief  student  personnel  administrator. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  established  the  policy 
however  that  the  institutional  representative  may  designate 
one  or  two  additional  delegates  or  representatives  whose 
names  shall  appear  on  our  mailing  list.  This  has  been  done 
in  the  past  on  a  limited  basis.  It  is  generally  announced 
as  available  to  all.  The  additional  delegates  on  the  mail¬ 
ing  list  would  receive  the  ordinary  comnunlcatlons  from  the 
office  of  the  S ecretary -Treasurer .  As  far  as  the  proceed¬ 
ings  are  concerned,  there  is  an  extra  fee  for  any  extra 
copies  of  that. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  authorized  our  new 
historian  to  proceed  with  plans  already  in  progress  for  the 
preparation  of  an  8  to  10  page  pamphlet  descrlglng  the 
history  of  NASPA,  such  a  pamphlet  as  might  be  useful  for 
interpreting  the  institution  to  presidents,  prospective 
members,  organizations,  etc. 

The  Fjcecutive  Committee  also  took  action  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  next  Executive  Committee  that  a  membership  com¬ 
mittee  be  established  to  undertake  selective  invitation  of 
major  institutions  to  become  members  of  NASPA.  This  heralds 
no  membership  campaign  of  any  consequence,  but  recognizes 
that  there  are  major  institutions  not  now  members  of  NASPA 
and  whose  membership  would  be  advantageous  to  us  and  to  the 
profession. 

The  Executive  Committee  recommends  that  as  a 
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regular  procedure  a  press  representative  be  appointed  at 
each  conference. 

It  also  took  action  to  recommend  to  the  next  Execu 
tlve  Committee  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to 
study  the  possibility,  advisability  and  means  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  consulting  service  under  NASPA  sponsorship.  This  Is 
an  exploratory  recommendation,  recognizing  that  such  con¬ 
sulting  services  do  go  on,  recognizing  also  that  there  are 
also  some  ethical  as  well  as  administrative  problems  In¬ 
volved.  We  do  not  want  to  toss  to  Commission  11  too  many 
things  at  once,  but  we  realize  that  with  the  danger  of  pay¬ 
ola,  this  Is  something  we  should  face  up  to  In  advance. 

We  also  authorized  an  expenditure  by  Commlsslcxi  IV 
for  the  preparatl<»i  and  distribution  of  the  Rackham  evalua¬ 
tion. 


These  are  all  Items  which  I  think  call  for  no  ac¬ 
tion,  unless  there  Is  something  spontaneous  from  the  floor. 


This  morning  we  have  a  number  of  committee  and 
commission  reports.  It  Is  unfortunate  perhaps  that  we  are 
not  In  all  cases  able  to  distribute  the  materials  In  advance 
but  because  meiny  of  the  committees  and  commlssl^s  must  use 
these  sessions  for  their  deliberations.  It  Is  not  possible 
to  distribute  all  these  materials  In  advance. 

The  first  report  will  be  by  Jack  Clevenger,  Wash¬ 
ington  State  University,  Chairman  of  Commission  I. 


you. 


Don. 


DEAN  CLEVENGER  (Chairman,  Commission  I): 

Report  of  Commission  I 
Professional  Relationships 


Thank 


Last  June  at  Harvard  Commission  I  reported  to  this 
association  on  the  role  that  NASPA  had  taken  In  establishing 
the  Inter -Association  Coordinating  Committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  NASPA,  ACPA,  NAWDC,  and  AACRAO.  The  re¬ 
port  listed  seven  proposals  that  were  to  be  placed  before 
the  executive  committees  of  each  of  these  four  organizations 
In  em  attempt  to  develop  appropriate  structure  and  procedure 
for  the  coordinating  committee.  These  proposals  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  executive  committee  on  June  26,  1959. 

The  executive  committee  at  this  time  also  gave  ap¬ 
proval  to  a  Commission  I  proposal  to  recommend  that  the 
Inter -Association  Coordinating  Committee  consider  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  establishing  a  sub-committee  to  study  the 
evaluative  procedures  of  regional  accrediting  agencies  with 
particular  reference  to  student  services. 


NASPA  approval  of  these  recommendations  will  be 
reported  to  the  Inter -Association  Coordinating  Committee 
when  It  meets  In  Philadelphia  this  coming  Monday,  April  11. 
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In  ewJdition,  Dean  0.  D.  Roberts,  Chairman  of  Commission  III, 
will  discuss  with  the  Inter -Associati<»i  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  the  possibility  of  the  three  other  associations  Join¬ 
ing  with  Commission  III  in  the  preparation  of  a  brochure  to 
be  entitled  "Student  Personnel  Work  as  a  Career." 

Representing  NASPA  at  the  Inter -Association  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  meetings  next  week  will  be  President 
Winblgler,  Past  President  Turner,  President  Elect  Guthrie, 
and  Commission  I  Chairman  Clevenger. 

During  these  past  nine  months  Commission  1  has 
studied  a  number  of  problems  Involved  in  association  rela¬ 
tionships  and  wishes  to  present  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  executive  committee  of  NASPA. 

1.  That  Comnlsslon  I  study  the  problem  of  faculty 
status  for  student  personnel  professional  staff  in  attempt 
to  determine  whether  or  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  there  is  a  role  that  NASPA  should  consider  assuming 
in  this  problem  which  is  present  at  a  number  of  our  member 
institutions.  One  preliminary  discussion  of  this  matter  by 
the  commission  indicated  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the 
advisability  of  NASPA  involving  Itself  officially  in  this 
problem  which  must  be  solved  individually  by  institutions. 

2.  That  NASPA  recommend  to  the  Inter -Association 
Coordinating  Committee  that  it  continue  with  its  present 
representation  from  the  four  associations  for  at  least  one 
more  year  before  attempting  to  expand  membership  to  Include 
other  associations  from  the  student  personnel  field.  Your 
commission  recognizes  that  there  are  some  fourteen  associa¬ 
tions  concerned  with  various  aspects  of  college  student  per¬ 
sonnel  work  and  that  eventually  it  might  be  advantageous  to 
have  more  of  these  groups  represented  in  the  Coordinating 
Committee.  A  recommendation  had  been  presented  to  the  com¬ 
mission  that  certain  other  professional  associations  be  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  the  Inter -Association  Coordinating 
Committee.  However,  yovir  commission  feels  that  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Inter-Association  Coordinating  Committee  should 
be  delayed  until  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  group  is 
making  satisfactory  progress  on  established  goals. 

3.  That  the  executive  committee,  with  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  Continuing  Committees  Involved,  consider  the 
possibility  of  changing  the  function  and  title  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cooperation  with  USNSA  so  that,  in  addition,  to 
the  USNSA,  the  committee  may  give  consideration  to  rela¬ 
tionships  with  other  national  and  regional  student  associ¬ 
ations.  There  are  several  student  associations  such  as  NISA, 
The  Southern  Universities  Student  Government  Associations, 
AWS,  etc.  that  work  cooperatively  with  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration  and  their  staffs.  Our  commission  feels  that 
groups  such  as  these  could  be  Included  in  the  cooperative 
relationship  of  our  association. 
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4.  That  further  study  by  Commission  I  on  the 
problem  of  relationships  with  Academic  Deans  and  Administra¬ 
tive  Officers  (Business  Managers,  Bursars,  etc.)  be  delayed 
until  a  report  Is  presented  by  the  present  sub -committee  of 
the  Inter Association  Coordinating  Committee  which  Is  study¬ 
ing  this  specific  problem.  Dean  Fred  Weaver  Is  representlig  f 
NASPA  on  this  sub -committee. 

3.  That  the  executive  committee  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  establishing  a  sub-committee  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  cooperate  with  organizations  representing  general 
educational  administration  such  as  the  NBA,  and  with  those 
associations  concerned  with  the  general  administration  of 
higher  education  (American  Association  of  Land  Grant  Col¬ 
leges  and  State  Universities,  Association  of  American  Uni¬ 
versities,  etc.)  Your  Commission  gave  consideration  to 
recommending  the  establishment  of  an  additional  NASPA  cc»i- 
tlnulng  committee  to  work  with  these  groups.  However,  the 
Commission  felt  relationship  with  these  groups  quite  often 
Involved  official  stands  on  policies  of  the  association 
which  properly  would  have  to  be  referred  to  the  officers  of 
the  association  for  consideration.  Thus,  o\ar  feeling  Is 
that  the  executive  committee  of  NASPA  Is  the  appropriate 
place  for  furthering  relationships  with  these  associations 
which  have  much  to  do  with  development  of  educational  poli¬ 
cies  on  a  national  level. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  members  of  Commis¬ 
sion  I.  The  members  of  our  Commission  are  listed  In  your 
official  conference  program.  President  Don,  I  move  accep¬ 
tance  of  this  report. 

...  The  motion  was  duly  seconded  ... 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Seconded  by  Don  Anderscxi. 

You  have  heard  the  report  and  the  motion.  Are  there  any 
questions  you  would  like  to  put  to  Don,  or  Is  there  dis¬ 
cussion?  Ready  for  the  question?  (Question  called]  The 
question  has  been  called.  All  In  favor  of  approving  the 
report  say,  "aye."  Opposed,  "no."  The  motion  Is  carried 
without  dissent . 

We  had  a  report  from  Commission  II  yesterday.  Now 
for  Commission  III,  on  "Development  and  Training  of  Student 
Personnel  Administrators,"  the  Chairman  0.  D.  Roberts  from 
Purdue . 

DEAN  0.  D.  ROBERTS  (Chairman,  Commission  III): 

Thank  you,  Don.  The  membership  of  Commission  III  is  listed 
in  your  prograun,  so  In  the  interest  of  time  I  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  Introduce  all  of  the  members  here.  These  men  have 
worked  extremely  hard  during  the  year  and  also  here  at  the 
conference,  as  our  meeting  last  night  will  testify. 

In  our  report  at  the  Boston  meeting,  the  Commission 
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Indicated  that  it  hoped  to  complete  several  of  Its  projects 
during  the  ensuing  year  and  to  be  able  to  present  this  mate¬ 
rial  to  you  here  at  Ohio  State.  The  Harvard  case  study  list 
Is  now  available.  We  have  secured  the  release  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  which  were  used  in  the  NASPA  seminars,  and  there  Is 
mimeographed  material  at  the  registration  desk  which  will 
Indicate  some  description  of  the  eases  as  well  as  Instruc- 
ti<n8  as  how  to  order  them. 

Carl  Knox  also  Informs  me  that  we  still  have  a  few 
of  our  NASPA  ease  study  books  available,  and  they  can  be 
secured  directly  from  Carl. 

The  sub -committee  headed  by  Ken  Collier,  Ball  State, 
has  completed  the  work  on  the  bibliography  and  the  Dean's 
Bookshelf,  and  those  materials  are  also  available  at  the 
registration  desk  now. 

Dean  Bill  Brown  of  IIT,  and  Dean  Jim  Allen  of 
Texas,  have  worked  many  long  hours  on  the  material  for  the 
brochure  "Student  Personnel  Work  as  a  Career."  The  rough 
draft  of  this  material  was  sent  to  some  sixty  of  you  deans 
and  fifty-three  replied  with  extremely  helpful  comments  and 
criticisms.  Several  open  meetings  of  the  Commission  at 
this  meeting  have  produced  much  helpful  comment  and  con¬ 
siderable  criticism.  We  met  last  evening  until  11:30  and 
Bill  and  Jim  despaired  as  to  whether  we  even  had  copy  after 
that  meeting. 

Further  revision  of  this  material  will  result  from 
all  of  this.  The  executive  committee  has  directed  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  proceed  with  this  effort  and  to  present  material 
to  It  as  soon  as  possible.  Dean  Clevenger  has  mentioned  Ve 
are  going  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  Joint  effort  with 
the  other  Associations,  but  as  I  understand  the  directive 
from  the  executive  committee,  we  are  to  proceed  at  least 
with  the  leadership,  and  If  cooperation  and  help  Is  not  forth¬ 
coming,  NASPA  will  proceed  on  Its  own. 

Much  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  on  identify¬ 
ing  the  characteristics  and  qualifications  of  the  personnel 
worker  is  now  being  Incorporated  in  the  brochure  material. 

One  other  area  on  which  we  spent  some  time  this 
yeaTf  that  of  visual  aids  In  the  personnel  field,  temporar¬ 
ily  at  least  has  run  Into  a  blank  wall.  We  became  somewhat 
discouraged  In  this  area,  and  our  sub -committee  working  on 
that  has  made  a  negative  recommendation  at  the  present  time. 

The  Commission  Intends  to  continue  Its  work  on 
all  the  projects  not  now  completed,  and  In  addition  is  turn¬ 
ing  Its  attention  to  several  other  areas.  The  first  of 
these  Is  a  graduate  training  program,  and  the  several  re¬ 
lated  areas  from  which  the  majority  of  our  personnel  work¬ 
ers  come.  The  programs  of  higher  education  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  which  play  a  major  role  In  the  training  of  student 
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personnel  administrators.  We  also  feel  that  the  Commission 
could  profitably  devote  attention  to  the  problem  of  in- 
service  training  programs  and  perhaps  fornwlate  suggested 
programs . 


Another  area  to  be  studied  is  that  of  the  intern¬ 
ship  and  practlcum  programs.  Other  topics  will  come  under 
consideration  from  time  to  time  and  Commission  III  will 
continue  its  efforts.  It  welcomes  the  advice  jmd  sugges¬ 
tions  of  any  member  of  the  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted.  Commission  III.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  move  the  acceptance  of  this  report. 

DEAN  ALLEN:  Second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER;  You  have  heard  the  motion  to 
accept  the  report  of  Commission  III.  Are  there  questions  or 
suggestions?  Ready  for  the  question?  [Question  called] 

All  in  favor  say,  "aye."  Opposed,  "no."  Carried. 

We  had  the  report  of  Commission  IV  on  Program 
and  Practices  Evaluation  yesterday.  Next  is  Commlssl<Ni  V 
on  Relationships  with  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  the  Chair¬ 
man  Dean  Mark  Smith  of  Denison  University.  Nark. 

DEAN  MARK  W.  SMITH  (Chairman,  Commission  V); 

Copies  of  the  core  of  the  report  I  will  give  are  being 
distributed.  This  is  the  way  to  seem  to  have  done  some 
work.  (Laughter)  I  will  read  this  report,  the  short  part 
of  it,  and  make  some  comments,  and  then  we  will  conclude. 

During  the  past  two  years.  Commission  V  has  de¬ 
voted  increasing  time  to  the  collection  of  information  and 
the  planning  of  action  relevant  to  the  strengthening  of  re¬ 
lationships  between  student  personnel  administration  and 
research  and  teaching  activities  in  the  behavioral  sciences. 

At  the  Harvard  meetings  last  summer,  then  Chair- 
mem  Nygreen  presented  to  the  Association  a  statement  of 
principles  concerning  relationships  with  research  In  the 
behavioral  sciences.  What  seemed  to  be  a  relatively  pas¬ 
sive  reaction  to  the  statement  provided  the  stimulus  for  a 
more  eiggresslve  stand  by  the  Commission  with  regard  to  tak¬ 
ing  steps  intended  to  make  student  personnel  administrators 
more  aware  of  the  strong  need  for  closer  relatlcxiships  with 
the  behavioral  sciences  and  for  contributions  to  behavioral 
science  research  and  to  change  attitudes  standing  in  the 
way  of  such  closer  relationships. 

In  October  of  this  year.  Dean  Nygreen  published 
some  tentative  results  of  a  questionnaire  study  authorized 
by  action  of  the  40th  Anniversary  Conference  and  Intended 
to  provide  information  concerning  the  backgrounds  and  acti¬ 
vities  of  NASPA  Institutional  Representatives  relevant  to 
relationships  with  the  behavioral  sciences.  These  tentative 
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results  added  to  the  Commission's  concern  over  the  seeming 
Indifference  of  many  student  personnel  administrators  toward 
the  kinds  of  relationships  for  which  the  Commission  Is  try¬ 
ing  to  work.  They  seemed  to  confirm  the  fact  that  many 
student  personnel  administrators  do  not  perceive  or  wc»:>k 
for  any  very  close  relationships  between  their  work  and  the 
Work  of  the  behavioral  scientist.  The  final  results  of  this 
study  will  be  reported  to  the  Association  as  soon  as  possible. 

Since  October,  the  Commission  has  decided  to  pur¬ 
sue  several  approaches  to  Its  objectives  and  to  Its  problems. 

The  first  decision  was  to  take  responsibility  for  one  of  the 
general  sessions  of  the  Columbus  meetings  In  an  attempt  to 
present  to  the  Association  a  program  which  will  clarify  and 
emphasize  the  need  for  closer  relationships  with  the  be¬ 
havioral  sciences. 

Other  decisions  of  the  Commission  have  been:  a) 
to  ask  the  faculty  members  mentioned  by  NASPA  representatives 
In  the  previous  questionnaire  as  being  the  most  Interested  In 
and  Insightful  concerning  student  personnel  administration 
for  an  expression  of  attitudes  and  opinions  concerning  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  closer  relationships  and  concerning  the  gener¬ 
al  effectiveness  of  student  personnel  administration  in  the 
various  areas  with  which  It  Is  concerned;  b)  to  attempt  to 
develop  seminar  programs,  to  be  carried  on  In  various  loca¬ 
tions  around  the  country,  which  would  bring  student  personnel 
administrators  and  full-time  behavioral  scientists  together 
to  consider  waiys  of  developing  the  kinds  of  relationships  in 
which  the  Commission  Is  Interested;  c)  to  attempt  to  make  use 
of  the  Commission  Itself  as  a  clearing  house  for  Information 
relevant  to  such  closer  relationships  in  terms  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  from  various  sources  of  information  concerning  problems 
and  hypotheses  needing  study  and  the  dissemination  of  such 
Information  to  the  members  of  NASPA,  to  research  agencies, 
to  graduate  programs,  etc. 

A  variety  of  other  approaches  have  been  suggested 
by  members  of  the  Commission  and  will  be  discussed  at  the 
Colvunbus  meetings,  and  have  been  discussed.  The  great  hope 
of  the  Commission,  of  course,  is  that  we  will  be  able  during 
the  coming  year  to  work  along  these  and  other  avenues  in  an 
aggressive  and  sincere  attempt  to  bring  to  the  NASPA  member¬ 
ship  the  many  benefits  which  closer  relationships  with  the 
behavioral  sciences  would  engender. 

The  comments  I  would  make  are  these:  In  our  meet¬ 
ings  here  In  the  last  two  days.  Commission  V  has  noticed  some¬ 
thing  which  I  think  Is  very  noticeable  in  this  meeting  today, 
and  that  Is  that  these  Commissions  seem  in  many  ways  to  be 
working  along  more  and  more  similar  lines.  The  Inter-rela- 
tlonshlps  among  Commissions  are  becoming  more  apparent.  For 
instance,  on  the  basis  of  our  work  Commission  V  may  well  have 
some  recommendations  to  make  to  Commission  I,  in  terms  of 
representation  from  academic  societies,  by  members  of  NASPA. 

We  certainly  have  some  recommendations,  as  tentative  as  they 
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may  be,  to  make  to  Commleelon  Ill.  To  Commlasion  11,  for 
instance.  It  may  well  be  that  in  the  terms  of  training  of 
student  personnel  administrators.  Commission  V  may  have  some 
attitudes  concerning  what  is  inappropriate  training  approach 
in  terms  of  closer  relationships  with  the  behavioral  sciences 
and  teaching  by  the  student  personnel  administrators. 

1  think  1  should  say  cxily  one  final  thing,  and  that 
is  that  in  that  Commission  V  which  has  been  Chaired  now  for 
two  years  by  relatively  verbal  people  who  are  masters  at 
overstating  their  case  —  at  least  this  is  true  of  me,  1 
think  —  we  do  not  want  the  membership  to  feel  that  Commis¬ 
sion  V  is  attempting  to  do  something  which  would  change 
MASPA  or  about  which  most  of  the  MASPA  membership  is  rela¬ 
tively  naive.  This  is  not  at  all  the  case.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  simply,  not  in  a  fast  but  in  a  slow,  sin¬ 
cere  way,  make  this  Commission  a  central  Commission,  not 
a  peripheral  one. 

I  request  that  this  report  be  accepted. 

DEAN  TRIPP:  Second  the  motion. 

PRESlDElfT  WINBIGLER:  Are  there  any  comments? 

Ready  for  the  question?  [The  question  was  called]  All  in 
favor  say,  "aye."  Opposed,  "no."  It  is  carried. 

We  now  come  to  the  report  from  Commission  VI,  and 
at  this  point  I  should  recognize  that  the  man  appointed  as 
Chairman  of  Commission  VI  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw, 
and  that  Clark  Davis,  under  difficult  circumstances,  as¬ 
sumed  the  acting  chairmanship,  at  a  late  hour,  and  that  he 
has  carried  on  very  active  sessions  of  the  Commission  here 
at  this  Conference.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  leader¬ 
ship  which  he  has  given  to  the  Commission.  Clark  Davis. 

DEAN  1.  CLARK  DAVIS  (Acting  Chairman,  Commission 
VI):  Thank  you,  Don.  The  Commission  has  held  the  two  open 
meetings  during  this  conference,  and  it  wishes  to  advise 
the  Association  that  during  the  year  it  Intends  to  explore 
the  experiences  and  views  of  member  institutions  on  several 
aspects  of  student  aid  programs,  with  a  view  to  making  pol¬ 
icy  recommendations  to  the  Association  through  the  Executive 
Committee  at  its  next  annual  meeting.  Specifically,  the 
Commission’ intends  to  explore  the  following  topics: 

1.  Whether  or  not  there  needs  to  be  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  (loan  program), 
after  1962,  and  what  changes  in  legislation  would  be  indi¬ 
cated  . 


2.  Whether  or  not  there  exists  a  need,  and  will 
exist  a  need  after  I962  for  a  federal  scholarship  program. 

3.  Whether  or  not  there  exists  a  need  for  a  fed 
“ral  student  work  program,  either  now  or  after  1962. 
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I  might  add  parenthetically  that  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  persons  who  attended  these  meetings  that  between  now 
and  1962  attitudes  would  have  to  be  made  known,  and  state¬ 
ments  put  forth,  prior  to  the  developing  of  legislation  by 
the  Congress  which  would  be  In  effect  activated  In  1962. 

4.  A  determination  of  principles  should  apply  to 
federal  aid  programs.  That  la,  such  Important  characteris¬ 
tics  of  federal  programs  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Important 
speclflcatlOTS  In  making  awards  to  Individual  students  are 
Incorporated  within  the  law,  or  allowed  to  the  discretion  of 
the  colleges  or  universities. 

3.  A  survey  be  made  of  the  state  banking  associa¬ 
tion  and  private  banks,  private  loan  programs  for  college 
students,  the  enabling  legislation  for  such,  the  details  of 
operation  Including  the  eligibility  of  students,  and  the 
experience  to  date. 

6.  A  statement  of  policy  be  prepared  on  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  establishment  of  a  coordinated  student  financial 
assistance  program,  and  that  such  a  report,  statement,  be 
submitted  after  approval  to  the  presidents  of  member  Insti¬ 
tutions  . 


It  Is  the  thinking  In  this  regard  that  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  must  be  prepared  to  receive  these  funds 
and  that  It  will  be  Impossible  In  the  sixties  for  Deans  of 
Men  or  Deans  of  Students  to  operate  several  million  dollars 
programs  out  of  their  hip  pocket,  or  doing  It  after  mid¬ 
night,  as  one  of  their  extra-curricular  duties. 

Mr.  President,  1  move  the  acceptance  of  this  re¬ 
port.  Then  we  have  two  statements. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  You  have  heard  the  motion. 

Is  there  a  second? 

DEAN  BURGER  (Colorado  School  of  Mines):  Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Question?  All  In  favor  say, 
"sore."  Opposed,  "no."  The  report  Is  accepted. 

DEAN  DAVIS:  There  are  two  resolutions  which  the 
Commission  and  the  persons  attending  the  open  meetings  have 
recommended .  One : 


BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  National  As80clatl<m  of 
Student  Personnel  Administrators  recognizing  the  Important 
need  that  has  been  ameliorated  by  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  (student  loan)  program  commends  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  Its  foresight  In  establishing  and  fund 
Ing  this  program. 


BE  rr  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  That  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators  expresses  Its 
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appreciation  to  and  admiration  for  the  Office  of  Education 
and  its  staff  for  recognizing  that  decisions  about  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  students  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  c<mcei*ned. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions. 

DEAN  BLACKBURN:  Second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Would  you  prefer  to  act  on 
these  resolutions  separately  or  together?  The  motion  is  to 
act  on  them  together.  Do  ycu  wish  to  raise  any  question 
about  them?  Reacy  for  the  question?  [The  question  was 
called]  All  in  favor  say,  "aye.”  Opposed,  "no."  The 
motion  is  carried. 

Does  that  conclude  your  report,  Clarlc? 

DEAN  DAVIS:  This  concludes  nqr  repoi*t.  Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Commission  VII  on  Religious 
Activities,  chaired  by  Vice  President  Vic  Yanltelll  of 
Pordhaun  University. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  VICTOR  R.  YANITELLI  (Chairman, 
Commission  VII):  The  members  of  the  Commission  hashed  out 
really  and  seriously  the  question  of  whether  such  a  Com¬ 
mission  had  a  place  and  a  role  in  NASPA,  and  if  so,  then 
what  should  be  done  about  it.  We  came  to  the  following 
conclusions,  which  I  submit  to  you: 

1.  That  the  role  of  religion  is  a  vitally  Important 
one  to  the  total  education  of  the  individual  student. 

2.  That  because  of  the  pluralistic  structure  of  both 
the  university  community  and  of  our  democratic  society,  the 
student  personnel  administrator  is  obligated  to  foster  those 
areas  of  spiritual  growth  and  development  of  character  which 
are  the  result  of  religious  commitment. 

3.  That  the  governing  body  of  NASPA  instruct  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Conunlsslon  VII  to  bring  before  the  NASPA  membership 
the  information,  awareness  of  new  developments,  and  trends 
that  are  taking  place  within  this  area. 

4.  That  to  this  end  a  working  relationship  with  ACURA 
(the  Association  for  the  Coordination  of  University  Religious 
Affairs)  be  established  and  maintained  by  Commission  VII. 

5.  That  it  would  be  valuable  to  Commission  VII  to  have  : 
a  member  of  ACURA,  who  is  also  a  member  of  NASPA,  regularly  i; 
assigned  to  serve  on  the  Commission,  and  that  a  cooperating  ! 
panel  of  NASPA  and  ACURA  be  set  up  for  the  I96I  meeting  in 
Colorado  Springs. 
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I  respectfully  submit  these  recommendations  for 
your  acceptance. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON  (University  of  Houston):  I  second 
the  motion. 


PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Is  there  discussion?  All  in 
favor  say,  "aye.”  Opposed,  “no."  The  motion  is  carried. 

I  believe  this  completes  our  Commission  reports. 

To  the  best  of  nor  knowledge,  we  have  Just  one  continuing 
committee  wishing  to  report  this  morning.  Jack  Matthews, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  with  ACUHO, 
which  is  the  Association  of  College  and  University  Housing 
Officers.  Jack. 

DEAN  JACK  MATTHEWS  (Chairman,  Committee  on  Cooper - 
aticoi  with  ACUHO):  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  recommendation 
of  "the  Committee  on  Cooperation  with  ACUHO  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  NASPA  communicate  with  the  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  College  and  University  Housing  Officers  to  determine 
to  what  extent  the  two  organlzaticms  can  work  cooperatively 
in  planning  an  overall  program  to  study  problems  of  mutual 
interest  and  concern  regarding  the  training  of  residence 
personnel. 


It  is  also  recommended  that  a  peirt  of  the  NASPA 
conference  program  for  April,  196I,  be  planned  involving 
representatives  from  NASPA  and  ACUHO,  dealing  with  the 
specific  problem  of  training  of  residence  personnel. 

Parenthetically,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee 
that  the  Association  of  College  and  University  Housing 
Officers  would  also  plan  a  similar  program  or  se8sl<m  for 
its  meeting  during  the  summer  of  I961. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  National  Associ- 
tlon  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators  and  the  Association 
of  College  and  University  Housing  Officers  study  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  cooperatively  sponsoring  regional  workshops  or 
institutes  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  training  of 
residence  personnel. 


Since  all  the  committee  members  were  not  present, 

I  will  give  the  names  of  the  committee  members  who  met  on 
two  different  occasions  for  this  recommendation:  Joseph 
Boyd,  Northwestern  University;  Robb  0.  Gardiner,  University 
of  New  Hampshire;  Calvin  S.  Slfferd,  University  of  Illinois; 
Ronald  E.  Barnes,  University  of  Colorado,  representing  Dean 
Elendl,  a  member  of  the  Committee;  and  Donald  R.  Moore, 

Emory  University,  representing  Scott  Houston,  who  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Association  of  College  and  University  Hous¬ 
ing  Officers  Committee  on  Training  Residence  Personnel. 

And  Jack  Matthews,  Chairman. 


I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted. 
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...  The  motion  was  duly  seconded  ... 

PRESIDENT  WIMBIOI£R!  You  have  heard  the  motion. 

Any  discussion?  All  in  favor  say,  "aye."  Opposed,  "no." 

The  report  is  accepted . 

Are  thei^  any  other  standing  committees  who  have 
reports  and  who  have  not  yet  made  it  kncwn?  No  other  con¬ 
tinuing  committee  reports? 

. . .  After  the  Conference  Chairman  Noble  B.  Hendrix 
submitted  the  following  report  for  the  Committee  on  Coopera¬ 
tion  with  A.I.A.: 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation 
with  the 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  1959-60 

The  Committee  has  been  In  correspondence  for  two 
years  with  the  American  Institute  of  Architects .  Earnest 
efforts  have  been  made  to  discover  whether  newer  develop¬ 
ments  In  college  housing  could  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  membership  of  NASPA  through  a  cooperative  effort  with 
AIA.  There  has  been  no  fruit lai  of  these  efforts  to  date. 
All  letters  to  AIA  were  referred  to  Mr.  Eric  Pawley,  Research 
Secretary,  Staff  Executive,  Committee  on  School  Buildings  and 
Educational  Facilities.  His  replies  have  stated  that  AIA’s 
Committee  on  School  Buildings  and  Educational  Facilities  had 
committed  its  budget  and  time  to  other  pressing  problems  in 
the  field. 

The  officers  of  NASPA  and  the  Executive  Committee 
have  expressed  continuing  Interest  In  a  residence  halls  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  natlcwial  meeting,  irrespective  of  presentation 
by  AIA.  It  was  thought  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commltl^ee  that 
efforts  should  be  continued  to  find  a  way  to  have  a  "selec¬ 
tive"  exhibit  with  olnted  reference  to  newer  developments. 
Assistance  was  sought  from  Kansas  State  University  through 
Dean  Herbert  VTunderllch,  to  see  if  the  new  research  project 
In  university  housing  in  that  institution  might  be  a  source 
for  securing  such  a  selective  exhibit.  The  research  project  ' 
at  Kansas  State  was  found  to  be  In  the  embxyonlc  stage  and 
not  ready  at  this  time  to  provide  this  service. 


Suggestion  came  from  Vice  President  Fred  Weaver 
that  the  Ford  Foundation's  Educational  Facilities  Research 
might  be  a  source.  The  Chairman  of  your  Committee  met  with 
Dr.  Hal  Rlker,  author  of  Planning  Functional  College  Housing  i 
and  Director  of  the  Ford  Foundation's  project.  Dr,  Rlker  i 
indicated  that  his  project  was  not  in  position  to  give  the  ‘ 
assistance  which  was  sought.  He  suggested  that  I  contact  a  j' 
number  of  architects  heavily  engaged  In  building  university 
residence  halls  or  serving  as  consultant  architects  In  such 
enterprises.  Although  the  officers  of  the  Association  had 
Indicated  a  desire  to  avoid  anything  like  a  commercial  ex-  1 
hlblt,  attempt  was  made  in  this  field  through  Mr,  Robert  ' 
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Little,  University  of  Miami  architect.  This  effort  came 
late  In  the  year  after  the  disappointing  results  explained 
In  earlier  paragraphs.  Mr.  Little  reported  little  prospect 
of  securing  the  type  of  exhibit  desired  In  time  for  the 
meeting. 


In  these  circumstances  the  prospect  of  an  exhibit 
at  the  Columbus  meeting  seemed  dim  and  discouraging.  New 
optimism  was  engendered  when  It  was  learned  that  Dean  John 
Hocutt  was  offering  a  significant  exhibit  of  residence  halls 
planning  from  the  University  of  Delaware.  At  this  stage. 
Chairman  Jack  Matthews,  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  with 
the  ACUHO  was  called.  It  was  agreed  that  the  two  committee 
chairmen  would  make  an  especial  appeal  to  the  members  of 
other  committees  to  prepare  exhibit  materials  and  send  them 
to  the  Columbus  meeting.  The  Conference  Chairman  gave  valu¬ 
able  assistance  concerning  arrangements  with  the  Deshler- 
H  lit  cm  Hotel. 

The  results  of  the  above  efforts  are  In  evidence 
In  the  exhibits  which  have  been  made  available  for  the  In¬ 
spection  and  use  of  the  membership. 

The  following  Institutions  presented  displays: 
Carnegie  Tech,  Kent  State,  University  of  Illinois,  Penn 
State,  Mlchlgsm  State,  University  of  Delaware,  University  of 
Missouri,  Kansas  State,  Ohio  State,  and  the  University  of 
Mlaunl.  Especial  appreciation  Is  expressed  to  Mr.  William  D. 
Shay  of  Hcwell,  Lewis,  Shay  and  Associates  and  Mr.  King  Graf 
of  Hellmuth,  Obata,  and  Kassabaum  for  accompanying  the  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  University  of  Delaware  and  the  University  of 
Missouri.  The  surchltects '  explanations  and  Interpretations 
were  of  especial  value  to  members  of  the  Association.  ... 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  I  should  like  to  call  for  a 
report  from  our  Secretary -Treasurer,  Carl  Knox. 

SECRETARY -TREASURER  CARL  W.  KNOX  (Report  of  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer);  Hy  remarks  I  would  like  to  place  Into  the 
three  categories  of  views,  dues,  and  news. 

I  would  like  to  merely  reiterate  Glen  Nygreen's 
earlier  comment  about  welcoming  any  suggestions,  reactions. 
Ideas  which  any  of  you  have,  green  ribbon  wearers  on  up, 
anything  you  would  care  to  submit  for  consideration  by  the 
executive  committee  concerning  this  conference,  further  con¬ 
ferences,  or  any  other  activities  of  the  Association. 

Certainly,  should  any  of  you  have  an  expressed 
Interest  In  any  of  our  committee  or  commission  assignments, 
whether  It  be  for  this  year  or  future  years,  we  would  be 
delighted  —  and  I  am  speaking  now  for  the  officers  and 
your  Executive  Committee  —  we  should  be  delighted  to  hear 
from  you  concerning  this. 
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At  the  present  time,  we  do  have  dues  outstanding 
from  30  of  our  member  Institutions.  On  this  sc<^e  I  would 
hope  to  merely  explain  that  we  will  send  billings  and  per¬ 
sonal  notes  to  you  Individual  Institutional  representatives, 
realizing  full  well  that  you  do  not  handle  this  directly, 
but  will  you  please  expedite  It,  If  possible. 

In  the  area  of  news,  I  would  certainly  lllce  to 
widen  the  base  of  our  Newsletter,  If  possible.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  contributions  that  have  been  made  throughout 
the  past  nine  months,  and  we  would  welcome  any  reactions  you 
might  have  to  an  article,  a  book  which  you  have  recently 
covered,  speeches  to  which  you  may  have  been  exposed,  plans 
and  programs  which  are  being  undertaken  at  your  Institution 
or  nearby  Institutions  which  you  feel  would  be  of  Interest 
to  the  membership. 

The  annual  secretary's  report  and  the  treasurer's 
report  have  been  available  at  the  registration  desk.  We 
have  an  additional  supply  there  If  you  have  not  already 
seen  one. 

Questions  have  been  asked  about  this  so  1  would 
like  to  mention  that  all  Individuals  registered  at  this 
conference  will  be  sent  copies  of  the  proceedings,  and  we 
expect  these  to  be  out  In  four  or  five  weeks.  Then  for 
those  Institutional  representatives  who  did  not  get  here, 
copies  will  certainly  be  sent  to  all  member  Institutions. 

There  are  rosters  of  those  In  attendance  avail¬ 
able  at  the  registration  desk  at  the  present  time.  If  you 
have  not  picked  one  up  already. 

Here  Is  a  point  of  mutual  ocxivenlence ,  I  hope. 

In  so  far  as  our  cash  holds  up  —  banks  are  closed  on  .this 
Saturday  —  for  those  who  have  travels  ahead  we  will  be 
happy  to  cash  amy  checks  you  may  wish  to  have  cashed.  It 
will  be  available  at  the  desk  after  this  meeting  and  for 
about  thirty  minutes  after  our  noon  luncheon  session. 

Thanks  very  much,  and  we  would  welcome  any  par¬ 
ticular  communications  you  may  care  to  send.  I  can  assure 
you  that  they  will  draw  consideration  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  If  you  so  desire. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  After  that  dramatic  an¬ 
nouncement,  Carl,  I  think  It  might  be  In  order  to  ask  for 
acceptance  of  your  Treasurer's  report,  if  not  the  Secre¬ 
tary's  report.  This  document,  including  both,  has  been 
distributed  and  Is  In  your  hands,  the  Report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  July  1,  1959-Aprll  1,  196O;  and  the  two  Treasurer's 
reports,  one  covering  the  period  from  June  15,  1959-June  30, 
1959  and  the  other  from  July  1,  1959  through  March  15,  i960. 
Do  I  hear  a  motion  for  acceptance? 
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DEAN  BEN  PERRY  (Florida  MM)i  I  move  It  be  ac¬ 
cepted  . 


DEAN  GEORGE  H.  WATSON  (Roosevelt  University):  I 
second  the  motion. 


PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  It  has  been  moved  and  seccwid- 
ed  that  these  two  reports  be  accepted.  All  In  favor  say, 
"aye."  Opposed,  "no."  The  motion  Is  carried. 

Now  we  have  some  special  committee  reports,  the 
first  of  which  Is  on  the  White  House  Conference.  A  special 
cooimlttee  was  appointed  early  In  the  year,  composed  of  Lou 
Corson  of  the  Retired  Professors  Registry,  and  Vic  Yanitelll 
of  Pordham,  to  represent  NASPA  In  the  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  White  House  Conference.  Both  Lou  and  Vic  repre¬ 
sented  us  In  the  conference,  and  I  have  asked  Lc«  to  make  a 
report  to  you  on  the  conference. 

DIRECTOR  LOUIS  D.  CORSON  (Retired  Professors 
Registry;  Report  of  White  House  Conference):  President 
Wlnblgler,  Members  of  NASPA:  Last  August  your  President 
wrote  me  a  letter, citing  the  fact  that  Vic  Yanitelll  had 
served  as  the  NASPA  representative  on  the  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Organizations  on  Children  and  Youth.  He  went  on  to 
say,  although  I  feel  that  we  have  many  members  from  NASPA 
who  could  do  a  better  Job,  I  have  selected  you,  (Laughter) 
to  work  with  Vic. 


Well,  I  called  Don  long  distance  and  thanked  him 
for  his  confidence  in  me  and  pointed  out  that  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  an  uncmstltutlonal  act,  since  I  was  not  representing 
a  member  institution.  He  said,  don't  worry  about  that, 
none  of  the  members  have  copies  of  the  constitution,  and 
even  If  they  did  they  would  not  drag  them  out  to  read  them. 
Imagine  my  feeling  when  I  arrived  and  found  copies  of  the 
constitution  being  handed  out.  I  thought  he  had  framed  me. 
(Laughter)  I  worked  out  a  bargain  with  him.  I  said  If  he 
would  get  oie  two  tickets  for  the  big  game  I  would  attend 
the  conference. 

Now  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  was  held  In  Bagdad -on -the -Potomac  (laughter)  March  2 
to  April  7.  I  have  to  apologize  to  Ted  Zlllman,  I  could 
not  submit  a  written  report  thirty  days  In  advance  because 
the  dates  of  the  conference  would  not  permit  it.  (Laughter 
and  applause) 


You  have  never  seen  more  sociologists,  more  would- 
be  sociologists,  more  psychologists,  more  would-be  psycholo¬ 
gists,  more  psychiatrists,  etc.,  than  were  brought  together 
in  Washington  for  this.  It  becomes  quite  apparent  before 
the  conference  met  that  every  group  with  an  ax  to  grind, 
with  some  special  Interest,  would  be  represented,  and  was 
prepared  to  make  it  a  forum  for  their  own  special  interest. 
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The  first  shock  that  Vic  and  1  had  was  when  we  got 
the  programs.  He  got  one;  I  did  not.  They  were  3,000  short 
of  programs.  (Lavighter)  There  were  7,000  people  attending. 
The  shock  was  to  find  the  fact  that  NASPA  was  not  listed  on 
the  program  as  one  of  the  participating  associations.  Upon 
Investigation  we  found  that  that  was  so,  because  NASPA  did 
not  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  conference.  All  as¬ 
sociations  apparently  were  asked  to  send  some  money. 

Now  as  to  the  organization  of  the  conference. 

With  7,000  people  attending,  there  were  five  concurrent 
theme  assemblies  dally,  l8  concurrent  forums  dally,  and 
210  work  groups  of  about  30  people  each. 

In  the  preliminary  materials  Vic  and  I  were  asked 
to  make  five  choices  of  work  groups.  We  both  chose  areas 
or  questions  pertaining  to  higher  education.  Vic  received 
an  assignment  with  the  work  group  on  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped.  (Laughter)  I  received  one  on  the  subject  of  the 
use  of  leisure  time.  (Laughter)  With  a  sub-heading  iinder 
that  of  "Resources  for  Cultural  Enrichment  and  Participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Arts."  (Laughter) 

The  best  way  that  I  can  comment  on  the  conference 
Is  to  cite  from  a  page  of  the  Washington  Star  dated  March 
30th,  and  here  are  the  headlines.  "Youth  Group  Ponders." 

"Is  Suburbia  turning  out  Organization  Child?"  "Jury  sees 
Equality  As  Challenge  of  '60s."  "Youth  Meeting  Held  Behind 
Closed  Door  Regarding  Racial  Issues."  "Doctor  Decries 
Emphasis  on  Solid  Baby  Pood."  "Ethical  Conflicts  Called 
Disillusioning  to  Youth."  But  the  best  comment  on  It  — 
this  conference  was  Just  taken  over  the  coals  by  every  one. 
This  is  by  a  staff  writer  who  said,  "After  tuning  In"  — 
and  by  the  way,  he  went  through  one  complete  day  of  the 
Conference,  the  theme  assembly,  the  forum,  and  then  the 
Work  group,  and  this  Is  what  he  wrote  after  going  through 
that  —  "  After  tuning  In  on  the  White  House  Youth  Confer¬ 
ence  for  two  days  I  have  decided  It  Is  the  only  place  In 
the  world  where  all  7,000  delegates  can  communicate,  but 
no  two  can  get  on  the  same  wave  length."  (Laughter) 

It  was  very  disillusioning.  Frankly,  Vic  and  I 
were  bored.  In  my  section  on  the  resources  for  cultural 
enrichment  in  the  arts  (laughter),  as  it  always  turns  out, 
there  was  at  least  one  very  vocal  person  in  there  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  representative  of  CTC-NANTA,  the  educational 
theater  group  —  he  was  on  all  these  boards.  And  In  two 
and  a  half  hours  talking  (and  he  did  most  of  it)  he  con¬ 
vinced  the  30  members  that  the  only  thing  to  be  considered 
In  cultural  enrichment  In  the  arts  was  the  field  of  dramatic 
arts.  Just  let  the  rest  of  it  go.  And  they  agreed  to  that. 
(Laughter)  Except  that  some  member  representing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association  kept  coming  back  with  the  question, 
Well  what  about  libraries?  And  nobody  paid  any  attenticxi 
to  her.  (Laughter) 
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On  the  second  day  the  Chairman  gave  a  vigorous 
and  emotional  statement  for  thirty  minutes  In  length,  on 
civil  rights  In  the  arts.  I  didn't  even  knew  there  was  a 
problem  there.  (Laughter) 

There  Is  one  statement  that  Vic  and  I  want  to 
make.  We  both  agree  on  this  wholeheartedly,  that  there 
very  probably  will  be  little  good  that  will  come  out  of  the 
conference.  (Laughter)  We  are  sorry  about  this,  really, 
and  If  you  could  have  participated  and  heard  some  of  the 
talk  that  went  on  there,  you  really  start  wondering  about 
the  future  of  America.  I  am  serious  on  that.  But  Vic  and 
I  sigreed  that  unfortunately  very  little  good  would  probably 
come  out  of  this. 

The  resolution,  of  l600  resolutions  that  were  sub¬ 
mitted  In  the  final  session  —  the  ones  that  were  adopted 
and  sent  to  the  President's  Commission  on  Children  and 
Youth  are  not  yet  available  In  final  form.  I  will  see  that 
your  officers  get  a  copy  of  that  when  It  Is  available.  One 
final  observation.  The  only  ones  who  really  profited  from 
this  were  the  Washington  hotels  and  bars.  Thank  you. 
(Laughter  and  applause) 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  I  choose  to  take  that  ap¬ 
plause  as  acceptance  of  the  report,  and  the  legitimization 
of  the  president's  unconstitutional  act  in  appointing  Lou 
as  our  representative. 

Another  special  committee  which  has  a  report  for 
us,  and  one  which  will  be  of  great  Interest  to  us,  I  am 
sure.  Is  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and  Place.  Don 
Gaurdner,  as  the  Chairman  of  that  committee,  will  now  come 
forward  and  make  his  report. 

DEAN  GARDNER  (Chairman,  Committee  on  Nominations 
and  Place):  Mr.  President,  Gentlemen,  and  Shorty:  (Laugh¬ 
ter)  You  have  decided  to  hold  a  convention  for  the  next 
several  years  in  various  different  places,  so  our  recom¬ 
mendation  applies  now  to  the  year  1964.  This  is  done,  I 
understand,  so  that  you  can  save  your  money  to  get  there. 

Mr.  President,  we  recommend  that  the  Invitation 
of  Wayne  State  University,  to  meet  In  Detroit,  be  accepted, 
the  time  to  be  set  by  the  executive  committee.  I  so  move. 

DEAN  BAIDWIN:  Second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Is  there  any  discussion  on 
this  motion?  Are  there  any  challenges  from  any  competing 
inviters?  You  have  heard  the  recommendation  and  the  mo¬ 
tion.  Ready  for  the  question?  [The  question  was  called] 

All  in  favor  say,  "aye."  Opposed,  "no."  The  motion  is 
carried .  Don . 
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DEAN  GARDNER:  Relative  to  the  officers,  we  could 
not  do  anything  about  the  Program  Chairman.  He  did  some¬ 
thing  last  year  I  think  that  keeps  him  in  office  for 
several  years.  Or  the  Secretary.  They  continue. 

The  Vice  Presidential  nominees  for  196O-61,  we 

recommend: 

Donald  K.  Anderson,  University  of  Washington,  and 

Carl  M.  Grip,  Temple  University. 

I  move  that  these  nominations  be  accepted  —  some¬ 
thing  about  a  ballot  being  cast,  and  so  on. 

DEAN  ZILLMAN:  Second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  W INBIG LER:  The  motion  is  that  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  be  case  in  favor  of  Don  Anderson  and  Carl  Grip 
as  Vice  Presidents  for  the  year  Just  beginning.  Ready  for 
the  question?  All  in  favor  say,  "aye."  Opposed,  "no." 

The  motion  is  carried. 

DEAN  GARDNER:  Mr.  President,  due  to  the  action 
we  forced  through  on  you  yesterday,  there  are  to  be  two 
Vice  Presidents  Designate  for  the  year  196I-62,  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  for  your  consideration  Harold  E.  Stewart  of  Wayne  State 
University,  and  Juan  Reid  of  Colorado  College. 

DEAN  ZILIMAN:  Second  the  nomination. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Question?  Amendment?  Com¬ 
ment?  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  say, 
"aye."  Opposed,  "no."  The  motion  is  carried,  and  the  Vice 
Presidents  Designate  are  Juan  Reid  and  Harold  Stewart. 

DEAN  GARDNER:  For  President  Designate  of  the 
Association,  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  payola 
(laughter)  we  would  like  to  recommend  Fred  Weaver,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

DEAN  CLARK  DAVIS:  Second  the  nomination. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Is  there  comment  or  discus¬ 
sion? 

DEAN  ZILIJ4AN:  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words,  if  I  may.  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
Nominating  Committee's  nomination  of  our  new  President 
Elect,  and  I  will  tell  you  why,  fellows.  As  I  look  back 
on  the  past  decade  I  see  us  continuing  what  I  think  is  an 
abuse  of  good  discretion.  Who  are  our  last  ten  presidents? 
Every  one  of  them  comes  from  an  institution  that  has  at 
least  5,000  in  membership,  and  a  public  supported  institu¬ 
tion.  If  some  of  you  who  think  I  am  mistaken  will  remember 
that  although  we  list  Vic  Spathelf  from  Ferris  Institute  at 
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the  time  he  was  President,  as  I  recall,  he  was  a  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity  man.  We  list  Blair  Knapp  from  Denison,  but  at  the 
time  he  was  elected,  as  I  remember  it,  he  was  from  Temple 
University. 


I  think  there  has  been  too  long  a  time  of  this 
kind  of  practice  and  policy.  I  do  not  have  anybody  to  pro¬ 
pose  in  the  alternative,  because  I  believe  one  should  ask 
another  person  before  you  nominate  him  for  a  Job  such  as 
this,  and  I  have  not  done  this  and  gotten  an  acceptance  to 
it.  But  I  want  to  point  up  that  we  have  a  lot  of  small 
colleges,  so  called,  that  are  members  of  this  Association 
and  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  some  one  of  them  ought 
to  be  singled  out  for  the  rest  of  them  to  be  dignified  by 
the  Job  of  President  of  this  Association,  and  I  hope  that 
if  I  am  not  privileged  next  year  at  this  time  to  represent 
tqy  own  institution  (which  incidentally  happens  to  have  an 
enrollment  currently  in  the  neighborhood  of  25,000)  that 
some  of  you  other  fellows  who  have  heard  me  today  will 
nominate  somebody  from  that  group,  if  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  and  Place  sees  fit  not  to  do  it  itself.  Thank 
you . 


PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Thank  you,  Ted.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  this  is  not  a  motion  to  amend  the  motion,  but  is 
a  suggestion  which  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  and  for  the  Committee,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and  Place.  That  is  correct 
is  it  not,  Ted? 

DEAN  ZILD1AN:  Correct. 


PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Any  further  comment? 

DEAN  NOWOTNY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  a  lot  of  the 
gentleman  from  Madison,  Wisconsin.  I  think  he  made  a  good 
point.  I  am  a  member  of  this  terrible  committee  that  made 
this  recommendation,  for  which  I  make  no  apologies.  He  is 
a  good  man  from  the  great  south. 

DEAN  ZILIMAN:  No  argument.  Shorty. 

DEAN  NOWOTNY:  We  have  had  presidents  from  Akron, 
from  Brigham  Young,  auid  nobody  ever  asked  me  to  nominate 
somebody  from  one  of  these  small  colleges.  I  hope  you 
will  heckle  me  at  the  next  convention.  I  will  be  there  and 
Will  be  part  of  this  hotel  room.  I  think  Ted  has  a  good 
point.  If  you  have  a  good  man  to  suggest,  this  committee 
will  be  glad  to  hear  about  it.  But  nobody  talked  to  me 
about  pushing  one  of  these  men  from  these  small  colleges 
that  you  are  talking  about.  I  think  Ted  is  right,  .but  do 
not  keep  it  in  the  dark  who  these  good  men  are. 


PRESIDEWr  WINBIGLER:  Any  further  comment  or 
discussion? 
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DEAN  HOCUTT:  I  would  like  Just  one  point,  I  would 
like  to  correct  one  thing  that  Ted  said.  I  was  president 
of  the  Association  in  I956  representing  a  publicly  supported 
institution  which  then  had  an  enrollment  of  about  I8OO  stu¬ 
dents  . 


PRESIDENT  WINBIQLER;  Is  there  further  comment  or 
discussion?  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  The  question 
is  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  that 
Fred  Weaver  be  elected  President  Designate.  Ready  for  the 
question?  [Question  called]  All  in  favor  say,  "aye." 
Opposed,  "no."  The  motion  is  carried. 

DEAN  GAflDNER;  That  concludes  the  report. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIQLER:  Thank  you,  Don.  The  new 
officers,  those  who  are  here,  will  be  presented  at  the 
dinner  this  evening. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  chaired  by  Jack  Stibbs.  The  other  members  are 
Bob  Downey,  of  USC,  Thomas  A.  Emmet  of  the  University  of 
Detroit,  and  Ralph  Young  of  Wooster. 

DEAN  STIBBS  (Resolutions  Committee  Chairman): 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association,  I  am  happy 
to  represent  the  Resolutions  Committee.  We  offer  for  adop¬ 
tion  three  resolutions,  all  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  made  this  conference  as  vigorous  and  success¬ 
ful  as  it  has  been. 

RESOLUTION  1 

That  this  Association  commend  conference  chairman 
Dean  Glen  Nygreen  in  this  first  year  of  his  service  in  this 
capacity  for  the  organization  and  direct Iwi  of  a  first  rate 
conference  program. 

RESOLUTION  2 

That  this  Association  express  its  thanks  to  Deans 
William  Guthrie  and  Mylin  Ross,  and  to  the  members  of  their 
staff  for  the  warm  and  friendly  hospitality  and  fine  ser¬ 
vice  they  have  rendered  on  the  occasion  of  this  conference. 

RESOLUTION  3 

That  this  Association  express  its  gratitude  to 
President  Donald  Winblgler,  Secretary  Carl  Knox,  2ind  the 
other  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  splendid 
leadership  given  the  Association  during  the  past  year. 

I  move  the  acceptance  of  these  resolutions. 

DEAN  WILLIAM  V.  BURGER  (Colorado  School  of  Mines)! 
Second  the  motion. 
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PRESIDENT  WINBIQLER:  Ycsu  have  heard  the  motion 
which  Includes  the  adoption  of  the  three  resolutions.  Is 
there  any  comment,  discussion  or  amendment?  [The  question 
was  called]  All  In  favor  say,  "aye."  Opposed,  "no."  The 
motion  Is  carried.  Do  you  have  further  report? 

DEAN  STIBBS;  No. 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER5  We  have  been  pushing  for 
time  this  morning  In  order  to  allow  time  for  possible  dis¬ 
cussion  of  one  of  the  Items  which  was  reported  yesterday  In 
written  form,  with  the  announcement  that  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  discussion.  Unfortunately  the  time  Is 
limited,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  anyone  would  like 
to  have  discussion  or  any  action  regarding  the  report  to 
the  membership  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Per- 
scxinel  Administrators  regarding  the  vote  on  Issues  related 
to  fraternity  membership  policies? 

I  reported  yesterday  that  It  was  the  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  this  was  a  report  of 
action  taken  by  official  ballot,  and  that  no  further  action 
was  necessary,  although  obviously  If  some  other  action  Is 
desired  on  the  part  of  the  Association,  that  Is  your  privi¬ 
lege.  Do  you  wish  to  discuss  It?  Do  you  wish  to  take  any 
action  on  It?  This  Is  the  report  which  was  distributed  In 
mimeographed  form. 

DEAN  ZILIHAN:  Mr.  President,  I  will  certainly 
move  approval  of  the  executive  committee's  way  of  looking 
at  this  thing,  at  the  action  taken. 

DEAN  MARK  SMITH:  Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  WIN6IGLER:  Moved  and  seconded  that  the 
Association  approve  the  Executive  Committee's  report  of  the 
balloting.  Is  there  any  discussion?  All  In  favor  say, 

"aye."  Opposed,  "no."  The  motion  Is  carried. 

Is  there  any  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Association  at  this  time? 

DEAN  ZILIMAN:  Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  recorder 
would  please  record  that  last  vote  as  without  a  dissenting 
Voice . 

PRESIDEIfT  WINBIGLER:  Good  suggestion.  That  was 
passed  without  dissent.  Unless  there  is  dissent  to  my 
Judgment  that  it  was  passed  without  dissent.  (Laughter) 

Is  there  any  dissent  from  this?  Hearing  none,  I  will  rule 
that  It  was  passed  without  dissent. 

DIRECTOR  NORBERT  J.  TLACHAC  (Marquette  University): 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  ten  seconds  on  behalf  of  the  wear¬ 
ers  of  the  green  ribbons  and  say  to  all  of  you  who  are  wear¬ 
ing  purple  ribbons  or  blue  ribbons  or  no  ribbcwis,  that  we 
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certainly  appreciate  the  way  you  have  helped  us  €Uid  been 
so  cordial  to  us  In  making  our  first  meeting  so  beneficial. 
Thank  you,  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER;  Your  appreciation  Is  cer¬ 
tainly  appreciated  by  the  officers  of  the  association  and  I 
am  sure  by  the  continuing  members  of  the  association. 

I  have  one  announcement  to  make  regarding  the 
APGA  Journal.  [Remarks  re  APGA  meeting]  Is  there  other 
business? 


DEAN  NOWOTNY;  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  want  Ted 
Zlllman  to  think  I  was  getting  funny.  I  think  a  lot  of  Ted. 
But  this  Nominations  and  Place  committee  is  made  up  of  11 
people,  three  elected  by  you,  and  eight  past  presidents. 
These  eleven  people  met  several  times  and  there  are  two 
things  I  wish  you  would  thing  about. 

One  Is  that  we  had  only  two  Invitations  for  196^, 
from  a  university  or  college.  We  chose  one  of  them.  We 
had  Invitations  from  hotels,  from  Mark  Hopkins  on  the  west 
to  Miami,  Florida,  an  the  south,  and  Maine  In  the  east. 

All  sorts  of  hotels. 

I  hope  we  will  continue  to  be  Invited  to  cities 
like  Columbus,  where  there  are  universities,  where  there  , 
will  be  host  deans,  and  you  have  seen  what  they  can  do  when  ; 
they  turn  loose  their  whole  staff.  I  hope  some  day  we  can 
Invite  you  to  the  south.  When  we  get  some  people  to  grow  | 
up  in  the  south,  we  will  invite  you  to  the  south  again.  I 
do  hope  you  will  invite  us  to  come  to  your  college  or  uni¬ 
versity. 


The  second  thing  seriously  about  nominating  Indi¬ 
viduals  for  vice  president  or  president.  I  am  not  going  to 
be  at  many  more  of  these  meetings.  There  Is  nothing  worse 
for  this  organization  than  to  think  that  It  Is  being  run  by 
some  inner  clique.  That  is  one  of  the  curses  of  this.  We 
lose  Individuals.  I  think  you  ought  to  speak  to  these 
eleven  people  next  time,  and  tell  them  about  who  you  want. 
If  they  do  not  nominate  who  you  want,  then  nominate  some¬ 
body  from  the  floor.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Thank  you  very  much.  Shorty. 

Is  there  any  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Association?  If  not,  I  will  call  the  meeting  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  session  of  the  42nd  anniversary  conference  adjourned 
and  we  will  have  lunch  In  this  room  as  the  hotel  has  an 
opportunity  to  clear  it  and  set  It  up.  The  meeting  Is 
adjourned . 


—  The  Final  Business  Session  adjourned  at 
twelve -ten  o'clock  ... 
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SATURDAY  LUNCHEON  SESSION 


April  9,  i960 

The  Luncheon  session  convened  at  twelve -forty - 
five.  Conference  Chairman  Olen  T.  Nygreen,  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  NYGREEN:  Please  stand  for  the  invoca¬ 
tion.  I  will  call  on  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Director  James  E.  Foy. 

DIRECTOR  JAMES  E.  FOY  (Auburn  University):  Our 
Father,  we  pause  to  give  Thee  thanks  for  our  lives  and  our 
work.  We  ask  Thee  to  give  us  wisdom,  humility  and  under¬ 
standing  in  our  resolve.  0  Father,  bless  this  food  that 
it  may  strengthen  us  to  do  Thy  will.  In  Christ's  name. 
Amen. 


. . ,  Luncheon  was  served  . . . 

CHAIRMAN  NYGREEN:  Now  if  you  will  turn  your 
chairs  around,  it  is  n?y  task  to  Interrupt  your  pleasant 
conversations,  which  always  of  course  are  for  each  of  us 
the  high  point  of  these  annual  conferences  of  NASPA. 

There  is  in  the  literature  —  I  am  sure  you  will 
each  find  it  in  your  libraries  —  a  novel  written  toward 
the  end  of  the  fourth  decade  of  this  century,  entitled 
"Doctor's  Orals."  It  tells  the  travails  of  a  graduate 
student  in  English  at  a  large  American  University,  (Thinly 
disguised,  it  is  really  the  University  of  California.)  and 
the  anguish  which  this  young  man  goes  through  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  problems  created  by  the  tensions  of  that  experience. 

Our  new  President-Elect,  who  is  listed  on  your 
program  as  the  presiding  officer  at  this  luncheon,  is  under¬ 
going  similar  travails  at  this  point.  He  knows  that  he  may 
any  day  receive  notice  that  his  Doctor's  orals  at  Columbia 
University  have  been  set,  and  for  that  reason  he  must  keep 
his  desk  clear  to  get  away  on  very  short  notice,  and  there¬ 
for  has  had  to  leave  our  conference  early. 

So  for  our  President-Elect,  Fred  Weaver,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  I  extend  his  apologies  to 
you,  and  we  have  all  extended  to  him,  for  you,  our  very  best 
wishes  for  the  success  we  know  he  will  have. 


I  want  also,  while  I  am  here,  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  thank  each  one  of  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  the  kind  words  of  the  resolution  John  Stlbbs 
read  and  you  passed.  I  felt  very  much  like  the  definition 
of  the  dean  (Just  to  add  to  your  fund  of  definitions  of 
deans  for  stories),  the  one  offered  by  President  Howard 
Lowry  of  the  College  of  Wooster,  who  said  that  you  can  look 
this  up  in  the  dictionary,  and  I  did,  and  it  is  there.  The 
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word  dean,  he  says,  comes  from  an  old  Scotch  word  meaning  a 
depressed  place  through  which  everything  flows.  (Laughter) 

So  In  many  respects,  as  your  Conference  Chairman, 
I  felt  during  this  nlne-mcmth  period  of  travail,  and  during 
these  few  days,  as  though  I  am  that  Ideal  definition  of  a 
dean. 


One  of  the  things  which  many  of  you  have  remarked 
about  Is  your  approval  of  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  this  last  year  to  plan  this  year's  conference 
around  the  work  of  the  committees  and  commissions.  Your 
interest  In  attending  the  open  sessions  of  these  groups  has 
been  a  thing  I  think  which  encourages  all  of  us  as  we  go  for¬ 
ward  to  tiy  to  be  of  more  professional  service. 


There  has  not  been  an  opportunity  for  you  to  look 
at  this  distinguished  psmel  of  rascals  who  serve  as  the 
Chairmen  of  commissions,  and  so,  with  exceptions  of  one  or 
two  for  necessary  absences,  they  are  here  at  the  head  table 
and  1  shall  ask  each  of  them  to  stand  and  remain  standing 
until  they  are  all  up  and  then  to  receive  your  applause. 
[Introduction  of  Commission  Chairmen]  Thank  you  all  very 
much. 

Is  Bob  Hubbell  of  Lawrence  College,  In  the  room? 
Bob,  do  you  still  have  these  reports  which  you  told  me  about? 

DEAN  HUBBELL:  They  got  away  before  anybody  knew 

about  It. 

CHAIRMAN  NYGREEN:  Bob  Hubbell  made  available  some  ; 
copies  of  the  Endlcott  annual  report  on  trends  In  student 
placement  for  i960.  If  any  of  you  want  a  copy  of  this  annual 
report  and  did  not  get  one,  If  you  will  speak  to  Bob  Hubbell 
he  can  make  arrangements  for  you.  Bob  Hubbell  of  Lawrence 
College,  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

Several  people  have  said  at  various  times  during 
our  conference  that  all  the  members  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  want  very  much  to  know  of  your  Interest  In  serving  on 
the  work  of  our  various  committees  and  commissions.  Our  | 
new  vice  president  for  next  year,  who  will  be  in  chau'ge  of 
committees  Is  Dean  Donald  K.  Anderson  of  the  University  of 
Washington.  Don,  would  you  Just  stand  up  and  turn  around 
so  everybody  can  identify  you  and  know  for  sure  who  you  are. 
Thank  you,  Don. 

Those  of  you  who  are  Interested  In  serving  <»i  one 
of  the  standing  committees  of  our  association  are  Invited 
to  speak  to  Don  here  this  afternoon,  or  this  evening,  or 
write  to  him,  or  telephone,  or  any  way  you  wish  to  get  In 
touch.  He  would  like  to  know  about  your  interest. 
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announced  at  the  business  sesslcxi.  We  very  much  want  to 
open  this  to  you  for  your  interest,  and  we  hope  to  create 
other  opportunities  later  on. 

Our  Vice  President  Elect,  Carl  Grip,  Dean  at 
Temple  University,  I  am  told  will  serve  in  charge  of  Com¬ 
missions.  So  if  you  wish  to  write  directly  to  him  or  to 
President  Outhrie,  I  am  sure  they  would  welcome  it. 

Many  of  you  have  asked  about  arrangements  for  this 
afternoon,  since  the  section  of  your  program  calling  for  an 
open  meeting  at  the  Ohio  State  University  has  been  altered 
somewhat.  I  should  like  to  call  upon  our  co-host  Dean,  Mylin 
Ross,  Dean  of  Men  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  to  tell  us 
about  the  arrangements  for  this  afternoon. 

DEAN  ROSS;  Thank  you,  Glen.  We  are  very  happy  to 
know  that  there  are  going  to  be  some  25O  attending  the  Joe 
Park  Memorial  Banquet  this  evening;  this  being  the  last 
evening,  we  are  really  very  happy  to  have  that  many  staying 
over  for  the  banquet. 

As  your  program  indicates,  at  five  o'clock  there 
will  be  receptions  in  two  of  our  new  men's  residence  halls, 
11-story  residence  halls,  and  that  may  be  of  some  Interest 
to  a  number  of  you.  [Gave  instructions  for  reaching  Resi¬ 
dence  Halls] 

Our  Ohio  deans  have  been  most  cooperative  in  help¬ 
ing  us  with  the  local  arrangements.  Many  have  helped  with 
registrations,  and  we  are  going  to  ask  them  to  help  in  this 
additional  way  if  at  all  possible,  those  who  have  cars,  to 
help  in  sharing  their  transportation  to  the  University. 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  too  to  thank  all 
of  the  deans  of  our  sister  institutions.  I  believe  that 
does  it,  Glen.  Thank  you  so  much. 

CHAIRMAN  NYGREEN;  Thank  you,  Mylin. 

Now  I  am  to  remind  you  that  the  four  o'clock  ses¬ 
sion  listed  in  the  program  as  being  in  the  OSU  Law  College 
Auditorium  is  canceled,  and  so  you  are  welcome  on  the 
campus,  those  places  which  are  open.  Then  at  five  o'clock 
at  Smith  and  Park  Halls . 

Are  there  any  other  announcements  at  this  time 
which  need  to  be  made?  [Announcement  re  Banquet]  The 
banquet  should  be  over  well  before  nine.  It  will  be  an 
interesting  and  gracious  affair  in  keeping  with  the  tenor 
of  things  on  the  campus  of  Ohio  State  University. 

If  there  are  no  other  announcements,  I  shall  turn 
to  my  major  function  here,  which  is  to  introduce  a  man  whom 
I  have  held  in  respect  and  affection  for  many  years. 
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In  our  home,  with  a  13-year  old  who  is  In  full 
charge,  our  favorite  television  program  these  days  is  "The 
Many  Loves  of  Dobie  01111s."  When  I  was  first  an  assistant 
dean  of  men  at  the  University  of  Washington,  the  author  of 
the  many  loves  of  Dobie  01111s,  Max  Shulman,  was  the  editor 
of  the  campus  humor  magazine  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Now  1  had  read  about  Edmund  Williamson  for  a  long 
time,  was  familiar  with  his  then  new  book  "How  to  Counsel 
Students,"  had  come  to  respect  this  man  intellectually.  But 
after  the  manner  of  young  men,  you  are  sure  all  gods  have 
feet  of  clay,  and  so  I  contrived  to  test.  It  came  my  lot 
to  be  able  to  make  a  trip  east,  and  1  was  on  the  west  coast, 
and,  you  see,  Minnesota  is  really  "east"  to  a  "tide  flats" 
boy.  1  wrote  ahead  to  Dean  Williamson  and  asked  for  an 
opportunity  to  see  him.  He  graciously  consented,  although 
I  was  informed  that  I  was  not  to  come  before  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  He  did  not  come  to  his  office  before  ten.  He 
has  never  satisfactorily  explained  that.  (Laughter) 

I  decided  that,  after  a  conversation  with  him,  I 
would  pop  this  question.  1  would  ask  him  what  he  thought 
of  Max  Shulman.  So  I  did,  at  the  end  of  a  very  gracious 
hour  of  his  time  which  he  gave  to  me.  As  we  parted  1  asked 
him,  "0  say,  by  the  way,  do  you  know  this  man  Max  Shulman?" 
He  won  accreditation  with  me  which  he  has  never  lost.  He 
simply  laughed  and  said,  "Yes,  indeed,  he  is  a  very  fine 
person."  Well,  many  of  you  know  about  Max  Shulman  since 
then,  but  he  is  not  my  concei*n  here.  It  is  Edmund  G. 
Wlllisunson. 

A  year  or  two  later  it  became  my  privilege  on 
another  such  trek  to  visit  the  campus  of  another  man  that 
I  have  come  also  to  have  deep  respect  and  affection  for, 
Fred  Turner,  and  this  experience  comes  into  this  introduc¬ 
tion  in  this  way.  Outside  of  Fred  Turner's  office,  at 
least  where  his  office  was  then  in  this  hall,  hanging  from 
the  molding  at  the  top  of  the  wall  are  a  series  of  shields, 
as  I  recall  them,  bearing  the  members  each  year  of  the 
senior  honorary  society  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 


As  I  looked  at  these,  waiting  for  Fred  Tunner  to 
be  free  to  see  me,  I  chanced  upon  one,  his  senior  year  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  which  carried  the  name  Edmund 
G.  Williamson.  So  although  there  are  many  ways  that  one 
comes  to  know  a  person  who  gives  leadership  in  many  areas, 
leadership  as  a  scholar,  leadership  as  an  administrator, 
leadership  as  a  man  who  is  willing  to  come  and  share  his 
thinking  on  the  Issues  before  us  whenever  his  schedule 
permits,  I  think  of  this  man  as  a  tolerant,  accepting, 
understanding  person  of  people  who  may  have  embarrassed 
him  seriously,  or  with  whom  he  may  disagree  rather  funda¬ 
mentally,  and  a  man  whose  life  is  full  of  the  kinds  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience  which  go  to  give  him  understemdlng  of 
others . 
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To  detaj.1  his  professional  accomplishments  would 
be  to  merely  extend  the  familiar,  because  you  all  know  of 
these.  I  think  I  should  Introduce  him  simply  as  our  col¬ 
league,  as  a  student  personnel  administrator.  Dean  Edmund 
G.  Williamson  of  the  Iftiiversity  of  Minnesota.  (Applause) 

DEAN  EDMUND  0.  WILLIAMSON  (University  of  Minne¬ 
sota):  Thank  you  very  deeply,  Qlen.  That  Is  Indeed  a  most 
gracious,  friendly  and  kind  Introduction.  It  affects  me 
because  It  Is  by  no  means  the  usual  way  In  which  I  am  In¬ 
troduced,  particularly  on  my  own  campus. 

As  you  were  giving  this  unfamiliar  Introduction 
I  could  not  help  but  think  of  the  contrasting  situation, 
an  apocryphal  tale  that  Dean  Feeder  tells ,  which  is  much 
more  representative  of  the  way  in  which  a  dean  Is  viewed  on 
his  own  campus.  Our  fellow  dean,  Dan  Feeder  of  Denver  Uni¬ 
versity,  tells  of  himself  that  a  number  of  years  ago  he  had 
problems  with  one  particular  veteran  student,  and  after  a 
series  of  disruptive  relationships,  he  called  In  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  disestablish  relationships  with  him,  to  exclude  him 
from  the  university. 

As  the  man  stood  In  front  of  Dan's  desk,  Dan  got 
to  feeling  contrite  and  sorry  for  him.  So  he  said,  "I'll 
bet  you  hate  me.  I  would  suppose  that  you  would  wish  me  dead 
and  In  my  grave  so  that  you  could  spit  upon  It." 

The  student  said,  "No,  Dean.  While  I  was  In  the 
service  I  made  up  my  mind  I  wasn't  going  to  stand  In  line 
again  for  anything."  (Laughter) 

So  you  can  see  why  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  that 
gracious  Introduction. 

Whenever  I  want  to  establish  rapport  with  a  stu¬ 
dent  group  on  my  campus,  I  always  Introduce  my  remarks  by 
that  kind  of  apocryphal  description.  Somehow  or  other  there 
Is  an  awful  lot  of  projective  potential  In  it  for  students. 

( Laughter ) 

In  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  psychological 
reason,  despite  the  fact  that  ray  secretary  does  not  like  to 
dust  around  them,  I  keep  on  my  desk  In  front  of  me,  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  my  rock  collections,  fancy  rocks.  Whenever  anybody 
comments  about  it,  I  say,  "Yes,  we  are  the  only  university 
In  the  countjry  that  provides  this  kind  of  a  personnel  ser¬ 
vice.  Whenever  any  student  feels  like  throwing  a  rock  at 
the  dean,  we  provide  the  rock  for  him."  (Laughter) 

Now,  my  topic  is  an  Interesting  one.  I  hope  you 
will  bear  with  me  while  I  try  to  explore  It.  I  am  by  no 
means  confident  that  I  have  done  Justice  to  the  topic,  and 
certainly  all  I  can  say  Is  that  this  is  one  man's  attempt. 
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SOCIAL  CHANOB  OH  THE  CAMPUS;  ITS 
MEANINQ  FOR  THE  STUDEin  PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATOR 

My  assignment  for  this  address  was  expressed  hy 
Dean  Glen  Ifygreen,  program  chairman.  In  these  words:  "We 
want  one  of  our  fellow  deans  to  present  a  paper  on  the 
general  subject  of  the  reassessment  of  the  activity  and 
social  program  on  campus  these  days."  Dean  Nygreen  help¬ 
fully  identified  many  puzzling  and  changing  aspects  of  cur¬ 
rent  student  live  as  identified  by  members  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion's  executive  committee  In  recent  discussion;  decline  in 
students'  Interest  In  "big  name"  and  canqpus  "big"  dances; 
conformity  of  undergraduates;  students'  satisfaction  In 
ccmflning  their  activities  to  membership  in  small  groups; 
withdrawal  from  activities  of  students  who  marry;  with¬ 
drawal  of  students  from  peu*tlcipatlon  In  campus  activities 
of  a  citizenship  nature;  differing  attitudes  of  men  and 
women  toward  female  roles  and  asplratl<ms. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  assess  all  these  dimensions  of 
our  complex  student  sub-culture,  nor  was  I  asked  to  do  so. 
But  I  have  rather  sought  to  think  my  way  through  to  a  tenta¬ 
tive  assessment  of  some  Implications  of  current  trends  and 
an  antlclpatlcai  of  future  changes  In  the  student  culture. 

I  restrict  my  Inquiry  to  an  assessment  of  professional  roles 
of  student  personnel  workers,  especially  deans,  of  these 
anticipated  changes  In  campus  life  and  student  activities. 
Needless  to  say,  this  inquiry  can  be  no  more  than  aae  man's 
effort  to  Interpret  his  own  and  the  reported  experiences  of 
others,  and  the  relevant  but  limited  research  literature  of 
the  social  sciences . 


Of  course  to  many,  my  generalizations  will  seem 
to  be  too  sweeping,  or  perhaps  Irrelevant  to  your  par|;lcu- 
lar  campus.  Be  that  as  It  may,  I  have  found  Glen's  Invita¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  reading  literature  that  I  did  not  even 
know  existed,  and  It  has  been  a  great  renalsssmce  In  .my  own 
thinking . 


I  am  asked  to  make  an  Interpretation  of  some  anti¬ 
cipated  changes  In  the  campus  scene  as  It  affects  our  pro¬ 
fessional  obligations  and  opportunities  as  student  perscmnel 
administrators.  This  assignment  stimulated  me  In  thinking 
about  possible,  as  well  as  desirable,  new  developments  In 
campus  life  and  of  our  opportxmltles  for  significant  In¬ 
fluences  In  student  lives.  Behind  this  discussion,  I  am  not 
going  to  concern  myself  with  techniques  of  administration, 
except  with  one  point  for  the  program  details,  even  though 
I  too  am  a  practical  and  practicing  administrator  of  an 
operating  program  and  dally  have  to  deal  with  details  and 
technique,  but  I  hope  rather  to  appraise  the  direction  of 
some  changes  In  emphasis  and  content  of  student  programs, 
together  with  an  evaluation  of  several  operations  open  to 
us  concerning  the  actual  choosing  of  courses  of  actlcais, 
and  end  goals  to  be  sought  through  activities,  both  In  the 
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classroom  and  In  the  residences 


First,  as  background  or  backdrop  for  my  discussion 
let  me  cite  three  Important  books  which  I  am  sure  you  have 
read,  which  I  found  to  be  very  useful  and  helpful,  partlcu- 
leur'ly  In  freeing  me  from  my  compulsive  clinging  to  sacred 
techniques  perfected  In  campuses  of  the  past.  Reading  them 
helped  to  free  me  from  attltudlnal  rigidity,  and  then  they 
also  helped  me  toconj'  re  up  new  and  possible  roles  for  deans 
and  other  personnel  w  .'kers  of  the  future  campus. 

I  refer  f  rst  to  that  stimulating  book,  by  Max 
Lemer,  "America  as  Civilization,"  which  is  truly  a  revela¬ 
tion.  Then  to  Eric  Larrabee  and  Rolf  Meyersohn,  editors  of 
the  compendium  "Mass  Leisure."  Thirdly,  to  Bernard  Rosen¬ 
berg  and  David  Manning  White,  editors  of  "Mass  Culture." 

I  think  one  begins  to  understand  one's  own  civili¬ 
zation  after  reading  these  three  coounentarles . 

I  also  recognize  this  addition  to  what  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  that  speaking  from  my  own  limited  experience  and 
studies,  what  1  say  may  well  be  an  analysis  of  the  obvious, 
as  Whitehead  so  cogently  described  us,  and  also  as  an  Intensi¬ 
fication  of  the  ordinary,  as  Dewey  spoke  In  terms  of  the 
functions  of  ours.  Nevertheless,  I  will  make  the  effort. 

One  further  Introductory  remark.  As  a  further 
backdrop  or  stage  scenery  of  my  analysis  of  the  obvious,  I 
shall  speak  of  the  college  campus  as  though  It  truly  were  a 
special  culture  of  Its  own.  Cotton  Mather,  you  remember, 
centuries  ago  referred  to  the  college,  the  student  life  In 
the  college  as  the  "collegiate  way  of  living  In"  —  meaning 
the  residential  college. 

Meuc  Lerner  speaks  of  the  American  college  as  a 
culture  with  an  Inner  structure  of  authority,  and  an  In¬ 
ternal  moral  and  emotional  climate. 


Unfortunately,  few  sociological  studies  have  been 
made  of  a  college  community,  and  we  are  therefore  limited 
in  our  methods  of  analysis  to  personal  Impressions  and  to 
analogously  inferring  hypotheses  from  research  studies  of 
communities  at  large. 

As  a  further  backdrop  I  can  only  mention  a  number 
of  Important  characteristics  of  student  culture  necessary, 

I  believe,  to  an  understanding  of  Its  probable  course  of 
development  In  the  future,  and  also  mention  four  pertinent 
observations  about  the  ceaselessly  changing  student  life  in 
the  campus. 


Students  enroll  In  college  with  a  dominant  expec¬ 
tation  that  they  will  develop  marketable  vocational  skills, 
but  many  of  the  faculty  perceive  student  activities  and 
programs  as  unacceptable  detractions  from  the  mission  of 
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the  university  as  viewed  as  Intellectual  development.  On 
the  other  hand  society  views  education.  Including  higher 
education,  as  an  Instrumentality  for  molding  and  shaping 
succeeding  generations  according  to  the  models  that  have 
been  established  by  the  current  society  In  modification  of 
the  surviving  traditions  of  the  past. 

Students  bring  to  the  ceunpus,  however,  not  a 
blank  form  and  structure,  but  emerging  Individuality,  at  a 
stage  of  transltlcxi  and  development  from  dependent  children 
to  mature  adults. 

In  this  context,  appraising  the  role  of  personnel 
workers  as  a  form  of  education  of  youth,  we  should,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  first  Identify  possible  relevant  functions  for  us 
and  the  college  of  the  future,  and  then  critically  appraise 
and  select  those  that  offer  most  discernible  utility  for 
education  of  youth.  We  should  not  perform  cmly  those  func¬ 
tions  which  students  or  faculty  or  administration  expect  us 
to  perform.  1  think  that  we  have  added  additional  vital 
roles  to  play  In  higher  educatl<». 

On  the  other  hand,  1  do  also  believe  that  the 
process  of  selecting  those  roles  we  personnel  workers  should 
play  In  the  future  campus  Is  the  Joint  function  of  all  com¬ 
ponents  of  this  campus:  administration,  faculty,  students, 
and  we  ourselves. 

Finally,  In  our  search  for  effective  functions  In 
the  future  campus,  we  need  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  Influences  that  bear  on  student  life  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  society.  That  Is,  whatever  may  be  the  Isolation  of  the 
professor's  Ivory  Tower,  student  life  Is  constantly  In¬ 
fluenced  by  the  changing  culture  at  large. 

Now,  there  are  fo\U'  essential  characteristics  of 
the  dynamic  student  culture  that  I  want  to  mention.  First, 
the  pattern  of  fads  and  behavior  forms  Is  and  has  always 
been  continuously  changing  on  most  campuses  and  we  may 
anticipate  continuing  change  as  a  normal  feature  of  the 
future.  Life  Is  not  frozen  for  very  long,  particularly 
the  adolescent  life. 


Secondly,  we  may  anticipate  a  contlnueuice  of  the 
downward  trend  In  the  age  of  Initial  occurrence  of  tastes, 
dress,  speech  and  behavior.  Including  sex  behavior,  will 
continue  In  the  future  campus.  That  Is,  certain  adult 
forms  of  behavior  are  being  projected  downward  to  an  earlier 
Initial  age.  I  do  not  know  when  the  trend  Is  going  to  stop, 
If  ever,  but  we  may  expect  earlier  dating,  earlier  Imita¬ 
tion  of  adults  In  the  future  campus. 


Thirdly,  fun  morality,  as  It  Is  called  —  that  Is 
the  enjoyment  of  recreation  In  many  forms  —  Is  now  firmly 
established  as  a  vlrguous  substitute  for  pre-War  I  ethics 
of  abstinence,  restraint,  hard  work,  and  sobriety  of  manner. 
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There  has  truly  been  a  revolutl<wiary  change  in  the 
Dorallty  of  fun,  as  it  is  called.  And  we  may  expect,  there¬ 
fore,  unless  there  is  interruption,  that  students  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  recreational  f\in,  as  do  their  elders,  in 
spite  of  the  wishes  and  firm  expectations  of  some  faculty 
who  contend  that  concentration  on  studying  should  be  the 
major  recreation  of  students. 

Fourthly  —  I  am  still  describing  certain  rele¬ 
vant  featvires  of  the  dynamic  quality  of  student  life  —  we 
may  smticipate  that  students  will  continue  to  center  their 
efforts  on  indulging  themselves,  as  a  result,  I  believe,  if 
I  read  the  record  correctly,  of  the  20th  century  methods 
and  emphases  on  the  American  pattern  of  child  rearing.  The 
revolution  in  child  rearing,  initiated  by  Rousseau,  and 
accelerated  by  Freud,  will  continue  in  the  future,  perhaps 
with  some  modifications,  to  dominate  American  family  life 
as  the  proper  way  to  rear  children.  1  am  not  teUclng  a 
morallstlo,  evaluative  position.  1  am  trying  to  anticipate 
the  Influences. 

One  may  expect,  therefore,  that  to  some  degree 
that  there  will  be  a  continuance  of  the  central  emphasis 
in  the  psychology  of  college  students  on  self  expression 
and  self  interest.  At  least  there  will  be  a  continuance 
until  the  colleges  perfect  some  more  potent  techniques 
than  are  those  identified  in  gross  by  Jacobs  and  Eddy  in 
their  recent  studies. 


With  these  backdrop  characterizations  of  the  con- 
tempory  dynamics  of  student  life,  1  turn  to  an  armchair 
analysis  of  three  of  the  several  trends  and  forces  that  may 
well  determine  the  kind  of  "collegiate  way  of  living"  in 
canqjus  of  future  ye^s.  Each  of  you  undoubtedly  hold  other 
forces  to  be  critical  in  Influence  upon  your  cwn  campus. 
Someday  perhaps  research  studies  will  substitute  confirmed 
facts  for  our  personal  Interpretation  of  our  individual 
experiences,  limited  to  one  campus,  limited  as  they  neces¬ 
sarily  are  to  our  own  campus. 

Of  course  the  committee  has  been  generous  in  free¬ 
ing  me  so  that  I  may  analyze  any  aspects  which  seem  import¬ 
ant  to  me.  I  could  have  chosen  others,  such  as  the  future 
development  of  student  academic  freedom  and  civil  liberties, 
which  I  find  to  be  a  fascinating  topic  in  anticipation. 

The  concept  of  civil  liberties  has  not  yet  come  to  most 
campuses.  I  would  predict  that  you  are  in  for  some  veiY 
interesting  surprises  as  it  sweeps  over  from  the  community 
at  large  into  the  Ivory  Tower. 

Secondly,  I  could  have  selected  students  and  the 
right  to  have  a  voice  in  determining  university  policy  and 
decision.  This  in  itself  is  a  revolution  of  the  future. 


Thirdly,  the  future  influences  of  fraternities  as 
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they  becotne  a  smaller  and  smaller  splinter  In  a  larger  and 
larger  diversified  campus.  That  I  also  find  to  be  a  fasci¬ 
nating  topic  of  projection,  one  which  I  find  by  no  means 
pessimistic. 

lastly,  I  could  have  chosen  that  very  Intriguing 
and  exasperating  topic,  freedom  of  the  student  press. 
(Laughter) 

I  was  greatly  tempted  to  attempt  an  armchair 
analysis  of  these,  these  fascinating  dimensions  of  the  dynam¬ 
ic  student  life.  But  I  will  resist  the  temptation  and  re¬ 
strict  inyself  to  three  others. 

First  I  call  your  attention  to  the  probable  In¬ 
crease  In  the  Impersonality  of  relationships  which  may  re¬ 
sult  from  the  greatly  Increased  enrollments  of  students,  and 
also  from  the  Increased  urbanization  which  seems  to  accompany 
the  trend  in  complexity  of  societal  function  In  large  social 
groupings . 

I  take  It  for  granted  that  all  Institutions  will 
Increase  In  size,  although  my  kind  of  an  institution  will 
grow  disproportionately  more  rapidly  and  to  a  larger  extent 
than  Is  true  of  many  other  colleges.  Here  I  have  to  borrow 
hypotheses  from  the  studies  of  other  communities.  General¬ 
izing  about  communities  at  large,  the  sociologist  Angell 
makes  a  point  that  may  prove  to  be  true  about  college  cam¬ 
puses.  Since  there  are  no  such  studies  on  college  campuses 
I  will  have  to  borror  the  generalization.  Says  Angell: 

"One  of  the  best -established  generalizations  of 
the  sociologist  Is  that  social  problems  tend  to  multiply, 
not  only  absolutely  but  relatively,  with  Increase  In  com¬ 
munity  size.  It  is  evidently  more  difficult  to  maintain  a 
satisfactory  social  order  over  a  large  number  of  people 
than  over  a  small  number." 

I  do  not  Imply  that  all  human  relationships  In 
urban  centers,  or  in  large  universities,  «u?e  Impersonal,  but 
rather  that  as  members  of  a  group  Increase  and  as  diversity 
of  backgrounds  also  Increases,  we  will  experience  Increased 
impersonal  relationships  and  some  degree  of  fragmentation 
of  the  total  campus,  fragmented  Into  intra -centered  clus¬ 
ters  or  sub-groups.  That  is,  unless  we  can  invent  new 
cement  which  will  unify  the  diverse  parts  into  a  new  whole 
or  configuration.  I  reason  this  way: 

Increased  student  enrollment  will  produce  In  many 
ways  new  conditions  and  difficulties  in  the  future  campus. 
Obviously  parking  space,  housing,  crowded  lecture  and  li¬ 
brary  facilities,  and  a  host  of  other  urbanized  conditions, 
produced  by  the  sheer  Increase  In  number. 


One  characteristic  result  of  urbanization  which 
accompanies  this  size,  I  believe,  will  weaken  the  basic 
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character  of  the  colonial  residential  college  which  for 
centuries  has  served,  wistfully  to  be  sure  in  most  institu¬ 
tions,  as  an  idealized  model,  carried  forward  in  our  much 
quoted  Mark  Hopkins  and  a  student  in  an  intimate  teaching - 
learning  relationship  on  a  log.  I  refer  to  the  impersonality 
of  relationships  which  is  found  in  all  cultures  as  groups 
multiply  in  numbers  of  members. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  that  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to.  In  discussing  the  character  of  American 
democracy,  John  Dewey  made  some  observations  that  are,  I 
believe  relevant  to  our  anticipation  of  condltlcsis  in  the 
future  student  culture.  Said  Dewey:  "Economic  forces  have 
immensely  widened  the  scope  of  associated  activities.  But 
it  has  done  so  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  intimacy  and 
directness  of  communal  interests  and  activities.  ...  Vital 
and  thorough  attachments  are  bred  only  in  the  intimacy  of 
an  intercourse  which  is  of  necessity  restricted  in  range." 

Dewey  patterned  our  own  thinking  of  the  greatly 
increased  ceunpus  of  the  future  when  he  posed  this  parallel 
question  about  the  increasing  urbanization  of  American 
democracy;  "Is  it  possible  to  restore  the  reality  of  the 
less  communal  organizations  and  to  penetrate  and  saturate 
their  members  with  a  sense  of  local  community  life?  ... 
Democracy  must  begin  at  home,  and  its  home  is  the  neigh¬ 
borly  community." 

Max  Lemer  read  the  literature  on  the  resulting 
impersonal  relationships  produced  by  urbanization  and 
reached  this  conclusion: 

"If  the  small  town  is  wholly  sacrificed  there 
will  be  sacrificed  along  with  it  some  continuity  of  face- 
to-face  relations,  an  awareness  of  identity,  a  striving  to 
be  part  of  a  compassable  whole,  a  sense  of  counting  for 
something  and  being  recognized  as  a  person  and  not  a 
cipher." 

I  think  the  implications  are  clear.  Left  to  it¬ 
self,  the  force  of  increasing  size,  even  on  small  campuses, 
will  lead  to  impersonality  of  relationships  unless  we  are 
wise  enough  to  invent  new  cement  to  hold  the  whole  together 
and  to  develop  some  kind  of  symbolic  personal  relationship, 
if  not  the  reality  itself. 

I  suppose  many  of  us  like  to  turn  our  back  on  the 
future  and  say,  "We  won't  think  about  it  and  then  it  won't 
come  about."  I  think,  at  least  in  my  kind  of  an  institu¬ 
tion,  we  had  better  begin  to  hold  seminars  trying  to  invent 
new  ways,  even  though  they  be  symbolic  ways,  of  maintaining 
that  distinctive  quality  of  American  higher  education,  the 
personal  relationship. 


I  turn  now  to  an  analysis  of  a  second  determinant 
of  the  future  student  life,  the  effects  of  the  continuing 
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sex  revolution  which  first  exploded  In  what  was  called  the 
wackey  twenties.  I  think  Lerner  has  not  overstated  the 
case  for  this  trend  In  American  culture  at  lau?ge  when  he 
said  that  "despite  crosscurrents  and  counter -eddies  the  full 
sweep  of  the  broad  stream  of  the  American  sexual  revolutlcxi 
has  scarcely  yet  been  felt." 

Lerner  goes  on  to  recall  for  us  the  nature  of  this 
continued  revolutionary  change  In  sexual  behavior;  "In  the 
1920s  the  Amerlcsin  moralists  were  shocked  at  the  'revolt  of 
the  younger  generation,'  with  new  freedoms  of  smoking, 
drinking,  petting,  and  premarital  sex.  Some  saw  It  as  the 
end  of  the  world,  others  as  a  passing  rebellious  whim. 
Actually  It  was  neither,  but  a  phase  of  a  continuing  revo¬ 
lution  In  morals." 

In  support  of  Lerner 's  generalization  that  the 
changes  begun  In  the  twenties  have  continued  as  a  strong 
social  force,  one  need  only  to  read  the  Kinsey  reports,  al¬ 
though  there  are  other  surveys  disclosing  similar  evidences 
of  trend -curve.  No  doubt  the  dlsiniptlve  and  explosive  form 
of  changes  which  disturbed  the  Idyllic  "calm"  of  the  pre¬ 
war  I  campus  have  new  subsided,  yet  unavailable  statics 
about  the  unmarried  students  may  well  currently  reveal  a 
trend -curve  somewhat  resembling  that  of  adolescence  In  the 
wider  community . 

If  such  should  be  the  fact,  then  those  who  ad¬ 
minister  rules  and  regulations  In  the  future  campus  may 
well  face  the  Increasingly  difficult  task  of  attempting  to 
Impose  on  students  of  the  future  campus  restraints  cm  sexual 
behavior  which  are  far  more  restrictive  than  are  those  of 
the  community  at  large.  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  misunder¬ 
stand  me.  I  am  not  advocating  that  we  ride  with  the  wave 
of  the  future.  Rather,  as  you  will  see,  I  am  advocating 
something  quite  different. 

The  magnitude  of  such  an  unpopular  assignment  — 
that  Is,  Imposing  rules  and  regulations  written  In  a 
previous  day,  upon  the  youth  of  the  future  —  may  ccmjure 
up  memories  of  a  similar  assignment  to  the  Deans  of  Stu¬ 
dents,  Deans  of  Men  and  Deans  of  Women  of  the  "wacky 
twenties,"  the  discipline  function. 

I  went  back  and  read  the  literature  of  the  1920s, 
a  good  deal  of  It,  so  that  I  could  recapture  that  warfare 
period.  It  was  an  Interesting  one,  and  somewhat  of  a  dis¬ 
quieting  one.  Mediating  between  two  generations,  as  deans 
of  students  do,  with  regard  to  standards  of  taste,  dress 
and  behavior  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  Of  course,  many 
of  you  by  this  time  have  gotten  rid  of  the  disagreeable 
task  by  employing  a  dean  of  men  and  a  dean  of  women  to  do 
it  for  you.  (Laughter) 

Further  illumination  of  the  task  will  be  yielded 
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by  an  Informal  raising  of  the  issue  of  restraint  of  sex 
behavior  of  students  in  informal  discussions  with  today's 
students  and  faculty.  That  is,  yew  can  anticipate  the  future 
by  talking  to  your  colleagues  today.  The  relevant  point  is 
self-evident.  Let  me  note  in  passing  that  not  all  is  un¬ 
favorable  with  respect  to  the  future.  We  lived  through  the 
battle  of  the  veterans'  bulge,  with  regard  to  behavior  and 
numbers,  and  we  can  live  no  doubt  through  the  future,  and 
still  avoid  riding  with  the  tide. 

Margaret  Mead,  who  makes  sage  observation  on  the 
raising  of  adolescents,  has  a  number  of  things  to  say  about 
it.  Some  of  them  are  favorable,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  new  phenomenon  which  we  hope  can  be  projected  into 
the  future,  married  students.  She  speaks  of  the  "newfound 
delight  of  yoving  fathers  in  their  babies"  as  "another  in¬ 
trinsically  rewarding  pattern  which  no  large  civilization 
has  ever  permitted  its  more  privileged  young  men,"  to  such 
an  extent  as  we  do  today. 

There  is  forceful  logic  in  the  expanding  program 
of  student  services  to  Include  marriage  counseling.  Pos¬ 
sibly  deans  of  students,  especially  on  the  night  of  the 
Spring  Rite  known  as  Panty  Raid,  would  wish  that  more  and 
earlier  marriages  among  college  students  were  the  result  of 
Increased  marriage  counseling. 

Other  implications  in  the  change  in  sexual  conduct 
will  be  suggested  by  open  and  frank  comparison  of  conduct 
rules  and  prevailing  mores  emd  standards.  By  this  remark  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  college  code  should  reject 
prevailing  social  practices.  I  shall  rather  suggest  a  more 
appropriate  collegiate  approach  to  the  continuing  problem 
in  a  moment . 

Let  me  go  to  my  third  social  force  that  may  deter¬ 
mine  our  part  at  least,  our  task,  as  personnel  workers  in 
the  future.  This  concerns  the  further  fragmentation  of 
student  life  resulting  from  the  anticipated  proportionately 
greater  enrollment  increase  of  high  aptitude  students  from 
families  of  the  lower  economic  class  origins. 

Some  additional  Illumination  would  be  afforded 
by  the  anticipated  increase  in  larger  number  of  students 
from  certain  ethics  groups  and  religious  groups.  These 
groups  no  doubt  will  be  recruited  in  increasing  numbers  as 
society  tries  to  educate  its  high  aptitude  manpower  re¬ 
sources  . 

You  know,  the  studies  reveal  quite  clearly  that 
the  post  high  school  training  program,  broadly  defined,  in¬ 
cluding  colleges,  draws  disproportionately  from  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  classes.  The  higher  economic  class,  which  has  only 
about  five  or  six  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  nation, 
sent  a  disproportionately  larger  percentage,  some  8o  per 
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cent,  on  to  some  form  of  post  high  school,  whereas  the  lower 
socio-economic  class,  which  has  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  the  country,  sends  less  than  5  per  cent  to  any 
form  of  post  high  school  training. 

We  may  therefore  expect  that  in  our  current  na¬ 
tional  security  emphasis  on  educating  high  ability  wherever  ; 
you  find  it,  that  more  and  more  high  ability  students  at 
least,  if  not  others,  from  the  lower  economic  classes,  will  ; 
come  into  colleges.  This  is  a  desirable  thing,  but  I  wish 
to  point  out  certain  rather  obvious  implications  for  us. 

These  students  will  not  only  bring  high  aptitude, 
high  scholastic  aptitude,  but  they  will  bring  with  them  ways  : 
of  living  acquired  in  family  relationships.  The  sociologl-  : 
cal  and  anthropological  studies  reveal  that  ways  of  living 
differ  somewhat  from  one  social  class  to  another.  I  am  not 
Interested  in  tracing  out  all  of  these  differences,  but 
some  of  them  I  think  have  relevancy  in  determining  our 
functions.  I  refer  to  two  in  particular;  recreational 
habits  associated  with  social  class,  and  habits  of  parti¬ 
cipation  in  community  affairs. 

This  kind  of  importation  of  students  with  differ¬ 
ing  kinds  of  recreational  emd  community  partlcipatlcsi  hab¬ 
its  may  be  disruptive  to  some  campuses.  If  one  goes  back, 
as  I  did,  to  read  that  nostalgic  recall  of  the  idyllic. 
Isolated  campus  of  the  late  19th  century,  Canby’s  "Alma 
Mater",  one  identifies  a  pattern  of  student  living  which  is 
class-linked  to  their  socio-economic  class,  outside  the 
classroom,  prevailing  in  Yale  a  half  century  ago.  Pre¬ 
sumably  since  Yale  is  new  a  national  university  and  draws 
from  other  socio-economic  classes  and  other  geographic 
origins,  Yale  of  today  has  been  modified  somewhat  in  terms 
of  the  prevailing  pattern  of  student  life. 

We  may  anticipate,  I  think,  that  there  will  be 
similar  changes  as  a  result  of  these  importations  of  new 
students  from  different  kinds  of  classes. 

You  remember  that  Eddy,  in  his  history  of  the 
land  grant  college  movement  reported  that  in  the  last  half 
of  the  19th  century  that  the  land  grant  college  student 
differed  from  the  private  college  student.  They  came  from 
a  working  class.  They  were  more  industrious  and  studious; 
they  were  not  the  playboy  type,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Now  there  are  two  points  I  want  to  make  about 
this  possible  social  force  of  the  future.  As  we  get  more 
students  from  this  socio-economic  class  we  may  expect  that 
they  will  be  more  serious  students,  of  course,  since  they 
are  selected  to  be  serious  students  —  that  is,  in  terms 
of  the  scholarship  Inducement  program.  Others  too  may 
enroll.  There  will  therefore  be  fewer  of  the  Stover  boys 
at  Yale. 
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I  am  interested  In  trying  to  anticipate  what  this 
sort  of  importation  will  do  to  the  campus  of  the  future.  It 
may  actually  fragment  the  campus  life  even  more  than  it  is 
now.  Interest-clusters,  rather  than  community-wide  partici¬ 
pation  may  be  the  dominant  trend .  The  Joining  habit  may  be 
further  decreased.  As  we  know,  now  only  a  handful  of  the 
students  really  carry  the  community  at  large,  and  there  are 
many,  many  drones  who  participate  in  nothing  as  far  as  com¬ 
munity  activity  is  concerned.  There  are  still  many  other 
students  who  participate  only  in  a  narrowly  defined  interest 
group.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  fragmentation. 

Some  studies  —  and  I  will  not  take  the  time  to 
document  them  —  indicate  that  in  the  communities  at  large 
there  Is  less  Joining  in  any  kind  of  activities  on  the  part 
of  lower  socio-economic  classes,  in  general,  than  is  true  of 
the  middle  class  or  the  upper  class.  I  am  Interested  in  what 
will  happen. 

Now,  if  I  were  a  professor,  I  would  say  the  non- 
Jolner  is  the  ideal  student,  provided  he  concentrates  on  his 
studies.  I  do  not  think  the  reverse  necessarily  has  to  fol¬ 
low  . 


I  am  also  Interested  in  generalizing  from,  as  I 
said,  the  differences  in  recreational  habits  and  patterns  of 
the  different  classes. 

Thirdly,  I  am  Interested  in  the  possible  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  sociologist  and  anthropologist's  discovery  that 
sexual  behavior  also  varies  with  class  background.  What  ef¬ 
fects  these  will  have  upon  the  campus  of  the  future  is  up  to 
us.  I  will  comment  very  briefly  in  passing. 

In  the  first  place,  we  usually  think  of  ourselves, 
and  we  are  usually  characterized  by  foreign  visitors,  as  a 
nation  of  Joiners.  This  is  by  no  means  true,  and  it  never 
has  been  true.  In  any  commiailty  of  any  size  most  people  do 
not  do  anything,  as  far  as  community  participation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  characteristic  campus  is  also  of  this  sort. 

If  we  get  more  non- Joiners  proportionately,  the  character  of 
student  life  will  xmdoubtedly  vindergo  some  kind  of  changes, 
if  the  social  force  is  left  to  itself. 

I  need  not  comment  about  the  point  of  sexual  habits. 
Anyone  who  lived  through  the  veterans '  bulge  knows  that  we 
did  get  an  importation  of  a  new  pattern  of  behavior  on  the 
part  of  many  students  who  would  not  have  otherwise  gone  to 
college. 


There  may  be  other  forms  of  changes  arising  from 
the  different  composition.  Now  please  do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  am  not  in  any  sly  manner  implying  that  all  students 
from  the  lower  economic  classes  are  undesirable  citizens. 
This  is  nonsense.  There  are  many,  many  bright  students  who 
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come  with  constructive  citizenship  participation  habits,  ac¬ 
quired  In  Imitation  of  their  parents,  or  acquired  as  a  i»esult 
of  encouragement  In  high  school.  I  am  talking  about  class 
trends.  I  am  also  talking  about  the  condition.  If  left  to 
itself,  might  become  such. 

I  will  point  out  Just  three  of  mamy  possible  pro¬ 
gram  problems  which  need  study  atnd  exploration  In  the  futtare. 
If  these  three  forces  develop  as  I  anticipated  from  the  best 
reading  of  the  record.  These  are  obvious.  I  have  said  that 
mine  was  am  exploration  of  the  obvious. 

First,  how  do  you  In  the  campus  of  the  future 
administer  discipline  as  a  student  personnel  service,  as  to 
taste  and  conduct  norms? 

We  have  those  who  advocate  turning  the  problem  over 
to  the  students.  If  I  read  the  literature  of  the  National 
Student  Association,  mamy  of  them  feel  that  If  the  discipline 
problem  Is  turned  over  to  the  students  It  will  be  adequately 
taken  care  of.  This  Is  a  temptation  to  a  dean  of  students, 
to  get  rid  of  the  problem,  he  hopes,  by  turning  It  over  to 
the  student  courts.  If  we  do  that,  then  we  might  expect  that 
students  will  set  the  norms,  the  conduct  stamdards,  and  will 
establish  regulations  In  terms  of  what  they  conceive  to  be 
desirable  norms.  And  the  faculty  and  the  administration  will 
be  Ignored. 


I  have  reservations.  I  said  earlier.  It  seems  to 
me  that  all  component  parts  of  the  college  community  must 
find  ways  of  Joining  together  to  establish  norms  that  are 
relevant  and  meaningful  and  appropriate  In  an  educational 
Institution  In  contrast  with  the  community  at  large,  where 
the  prevailing  climate  of  opinion  Is  established  by  the  citi¬ 
zens.  We  are  not  a  community  of  the  ordinary  sort,  and  I 
merely  point  to  the  commtmlty  of  the  ordinary  sort  to  see 
whether  or  not  I  could  Identify  some  of  the  Influences  that 
will  bear  upon  the  college  community,  but  I  did  not  advocate 
letting  the  college  community  be  determined  by  the  commvinlty 
at  large.  This  would  be  to  make  a  mockery  and  sheer  nonsense 
out  of  the  educational  mission  Itself. 


This  attempt  of  the  community  to  set  the  norms 
(behavior,  conduct  and  taste)  was  attempted  in  the  twenties 
and  re-attempted  In  the  thirties,  and  again  In  the  forties, 
and  It  was  not  at  all  a  satisfactory  way  of  determining  the 
norms.  So  we  are  going  to  have  to  invent  new  ways.  I  have 
not  time  to  explore  all  of  the  Implications. 

A  certain  resistance  to  community  influences.  It 
seems  to  me.  Is  a  necessary  part  of  higher  education.  But 
he  who  resists  runs  the  risk  of  ridicule.  I  have  not  time 
to  point  out  a  very  current  Illustration.  I  have  in  front 
of  me  a  newspaper  clipping  of  March  20,  with  a  dispatch  and 
an  Illustrative  picture  from  San  Francisco,  California. 
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Let  me  Just  read  the  opening  lead:  "Pretty  Sandy  Chemlss, 
21,  Is  having  trouble  In  school.  Not  with  her  grades,  but 
with  her  figure.  It  measures  41-26-37."  Now  apparently 
this  was  not  the  desirably  accepted  norm  (laughter)  for  the 
college  campus.  (Laughter)  At  least,  the  manner  of  display 
was  not  accepted  norm. 

So  the  dispatch.  In  characteristic  smear  Journal¬ 
ese  —  this  time  It  is  on  our  female  colleague  apparently  -- 
the  dispatch  said  the  dean  of  women  was  assigned  the  task  of 
bringing  back  Sandy  to  the  norm,  the  prevailing  norm. 
(Laughter)  Well  it  Is  a  very  good  reading  In  anticipation 
of  ridicule  In  a  student  newspaper  against  the  one  who  has 
the  disagreeable  task  of  bringing  students  back  to  the  nom. 
But  how  do  you  get  acceptable  enforcement  of  iMiles  and  regu¬ 
lations  concerning  taste  and  behavior? 

The  social  psychologists  have  illustrated,  I  think, 
as  well  as  other  disciplines,  that  the  Important  Ingredient 
of  enforcement  is  acceptance  of  that  which  is  enforced.  Now 
this  poses  a  very  intriguing  problem  to  an  administrator. 

How  do  you  get  students  to  want  to  do  the  things  that  they 
ought  to  want  to  do?  It  is  easy  to  state  it,  but  apparently 
the  case  of  Sandy  was  difficult  to  achieve. 

I  have  not  any  magic  formula.  I  am  sure  all  of 
you  have  wrestled  with  this  problem  as  much  as  I,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  have  been  caught  between  the  established  norm 
on  the  part  of  the  president  or  the  trustees,  and  the  un- 
acceptabllity  of  that  norm  on  the  part  of  students. 

Now,  if  you  believe  in  simplified  uniformity,  you 
will  accept  the  contention  that  all  you  have  to  do  Is  get 
men  of  good  will  together  and  use  a  little  group  dynamics, 
and  they  will  come  out,  everybody  agreeing.  This  is  a  little 
bit  over-simplified,  parrlcularly  when  you  are  trying  to  en¬ 
force  last  century's  norms  at  the  insistence  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  upon  the  next  century's  students. 

As  I  said,  we  are  expected  to  mediate  between  the 
generations,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  I  think  that 
the  discipline  function,  however  you  define  It,  will  have  to 
be  faced  much  more  realistically,  and  I  will  have  a  sugges¬ 
tion  In  a  moment,  a  kind  of  a  simple  minded  suggestion,  as 
to  how  to  approach  it. 

The  second  Implication  that  is  implied  is  how  to 
build  Into  the  increasingly  fragmented  campus  any  coordina¬ 
tion  of  diverse  groups  in  campus  wide  activities  necessary 
to  maintain  the  college  as  a  community?  If  everyone  goes 
his  separate  way,  or  if  every  group  pursues  its  own  separ¬ 
ate  interests,  obviously  you  do  not  have  the  community. 

You  have  a  fragmented  conglomeration  of  diverse  groups. 

I  think  we  have  to  search  the  literature  of 
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cultural  anthropologists  ror  techniques  and  spnbollzatlons 
and  rituals  which  serve  to  unify  the  diversity  of  activities, 
to  unify  Individuals  into  a  whole.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
would  be  £Ln  exciting  task  In  the  years  ahead,  to  search,  to 
Invent,  to  borrow  new  emd  more  Improved  and  more  effective 
ways  of  unifying  fragmentation. 

Max  Lemer  gave  a  little  illumination  on  this. 

He  says,  the  real  cement  of  society  that  binds  us  together 
as  a  nation  lies  in  the  folk  beliefs  about  it.  The  folk  be¬ 
liefs  about  It.  These  are  not  as  abstract  as  the  philo¬ 
sophic  Ideas  are,  nor  are  they  a  religion  In  any  sense,  yet 
they  serve  effectively  to  link  people  with  each  other  and 
with  the  culture. 

This  Is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  search  and  Invent 
new  ways,  even  if  they  are  only  symbolic  ones. 

My  third  Implied  problem  arising  out  of  these 
social  forces  (three  social  forces)  I  might  state  this  way: 
How  cam  we  learn  effective  ways  of  desirably  Increasing  the 
participation  In  ainy  kind  of  activity  of  the  Increasingly 
diverse  students  enrolling  from  different  ethnic  and  cul¬ 
tural  classes? 

Now  we  have  usually  thought  of  the  extracurriculum 
activities  as  being  a  voluntary  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  has  always  been  the  characteristic.  You  can  do  it,  or 
not  do  it.  You  can  participate  or  not  participate.  Stu¬ 
dents  prize  the  right  of  privacy,  the  right  of  non-partici¬ 
pation  in  university  affairs,  and  there  are  mamy,  many  of 
those  who  argue  that  the  right  not  to  participate  must  not 
be  violated. 

I  will  hold  to  a  different  point  of  view.  No  com¬ 
munity  can  maintain  itself  if  no  one  maintains  it,  except 
the  dean  of  students.  Somehow  or  other  we  have  to  re¬ 
examine  the  right  to  privacy,  and  determine  whether  or  not 
privacy  is  a  luxury  that  we  cannot  affoixJ  if  we  are  to  have 
a  community. 

I  believe  in  the  right  to  privacy.  I  also  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  the  community.  The  collegiate  way  of 
living  could  not  exist  if  all  students  merely  went  to  class 
and  then  went  back  and  enjoyed  their  own  individual  recrea¬ 
tional  indulgences.  Someone  must  maintain  the  comnmnlty, 
and  it  is  this  task  which  has  necessitated  me  going  back  aind 
examining  the  concept  of  privacy  in  a  collegiate  commxmity. 

I  find  myself  facing  a  paradox,  and  I  have  not  found  a  reso¬ 
lution. 


Now  let  me  come  to  my  last  point.  I  have  given  a 
quite  superficial  —  touched  lightly  upon  a  few  of  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  Important  vector  forces  that  will  bear 
upon  the  collegiate  way  of  living  in  the  future.  There  are 
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many  others  that  I  cannot  touch  upon,  and  I  have  not  done 
Justice  to  these.  But  we  are  practical  administrators.  We 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  merely  examining  a  problem,  as  a 
professor  does,  and  then  when  the  bell  rings  he  postpones  It 
for  futvire  consideration.  We  face  the  practical  problem  of 
doing  something  about  It.  If  I  may  oversimplify  It,  we  can 
either  ride  with  the  wave,  or  we  can  find  a  way  of  bending 
It  to  our  use. 

I  do  not  like  to  ride  with  waves,  although  I  re¬ 
call  the  Ixixurlous  feeling  of  watching  the  Hawallans  ride 
on  the  Waikiki  beach,  ride  the  wave  In.  You  Just  wcuit  to 
relax.  This  has  always  given  me  a  sort  of  symbolic  degiree 
of  relaxation  whenever  I  get  tense.  I  can  ride  with  the 
wave  symbolically.  Then  I  have  to  come  to  life. 

We  face  the  problem  of  either  accepting  whatever 
the  social  forces  give  us  In  the  future  —  some  of  those 
that  I  have  mentioned  —  or  of  being  prepared  to  organize 
ourselves  In  some  way  of  bending  these  social  forces  for 
desirable  end  goals.  And  as  practical  administrators,  I 
think  we  have  an  Interesting  task  ahead  of  us.  We  need 
of  course  to  Invent  forms  and  functions  In  the  light  of 
these  Identified  characteristics,  and  I  can  see  only  one  or 
two  half  steps  ahead.  But  I  think  I  have  satisfied  myself 
with  an  approach  to  finding  a  solution  —  not  a  solution, 
but  an  approach  to  It.  This  Is  as  far  as  I  can  go.  It 
goes  very  simply,  and  very  simple-mindedly  In  this  memner: 

I  believe  In  community.  I  believe  that  the  future 
community^  the  collegiate  commimlty.  Is  best  and  most 
desirably  organized  as  a  seminar,  what  I  choose  to  call  a 
seminar,  which  Is  a  way  of  throwing  emphasis  upon  the 
learning  Itself,  the  search  for  a  solution  to  the  problem 
Is  the  administrative  approach.  Not  to  Impose  a  structure 
or  rule  but  to  organize  student  life  as  a  seminar  In  search, 
first  of  the  problem  Itself,  Identifying  the  problem. 

Now,  every  student  knows  what  the  problem  Is,  and 
knows  the  answer.  Left  to  themselves,  the  campus  Is  split 
Into  warring,  competing  answers  to  everybody's  different 
questions.  I  think  we  C2m  organize  student  life  so  that 
annually,  at  least  In  the  first  part  of  the  year,  seminars 
are  organized  to  Identify  Issues  needing  re-examlnatlon  and 
r  e view . 

I  find  this  to  be  an  Intriguing  educational  function 
of  this  personnel  staff,  which  needs  a  little  bit  of  re-tool- 
Ing  once  In  awhile,  because  we  do  not  think  of  ourselves  as 
being  In  the  business  of  helping  students  learn  what  the 
questions  are.  We  are  more  apt  to  have  answers,  sometimes 
answers  for  questions  which  have  never  been  raised.  This 
Is  a  major  task  (function)  It  seems  to  me,  organizing  semi¬ 
nars  of  students  and  staff  and  faculty  and  administration, 
which  will  Identify  Issues  that  need  re-examining.  Includ¬ 
ing  the  sacred  rules  of  the  past. 
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My,  my!  Will  the  administrators  be  reluctant  to 
reopen  settled  Issues?  You  know  the  mentality.  Let  sleep¬ 
ing  dogs  lie.  We  settled  that  five  years  ago,  don't  re¬ 
examine  It  now  because  maybe  you  will  have  to  revise  the 
rule.  But  we  deceive  ourselves  If  we  think  that  2iny  nile 
Is  closed. 


I  really  think  we  would  get  further  If  we  had  an 
annual  re -examination  of  all  rules  and  regulations  emd 
policies,  an  annual  one  organized,  required  of  students. 

That  would  be  quite  a  major  revolution  In  Itself. 

Secondly,  orgemlzlng  task  forces  which  will  search 
the  available,  relevant  knowledge.  I  referred  to  the  fact 
that  In  cultural  anthropology  they  may  have  some  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  cement  a  community  together  through  ritual  and 
symbolization.  For  the  most  part,  we  have  not  turned  to  this 
source  of  knowledge.  We  have  not  used  the  experts  that  are 
available  on  the  campus.  There  are  other  sources  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  Issues  that  have  been 
Identified,  and  to  organize  a  task  force  Is  to  organize  a 
learning  operation  on  the  part  of  staff  and  students. 

Then  I  would  follow  this,  even  If  I  had  to  Invent 
my  own  student  newspaper,  to  have  campus  wide  organized  dis¬ 
cussion  and  evaluation  of  both  issue  and  relevant  knowledge. 

I  believe  in  public  discussion  of  community  problems.  It 
takes  the  heat  out  of  It.  It  makes  a  "true  believer"  less 
effective,  and  it  encourages  students  to  think  about  their 
own  community  life,  and  I  find  this  to  be  relevant  to  the 
mission  of  higher  education. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  non-thinking  solution  of 
student  problems  outside  of  the  classroom,  and  I  think  we 
have  not  Intellectuallzed  the  out-of-class  life  of  students 
with  the  materials  at  hand. 

After  prolonged  campus  discussion  --  keeping  It  go¬ 
ing  as  long  as  possible  --  then  I  would  reorganize  the  task 
force  to  invent  things  to  be  done  as  a  result.  This  again  is 
a  simple  minded  approach,  but  I  think  it  has  some  possibili¬ 
ties.  Again  I  would  have  widespread  discussion  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  things  to  be  done  so  that  everyone  in  the  commvmlty 
has  his  say,  his  opportunity  to  evaluate.  This  is  a  commun¬ 
ity  consensus-taking  process.  It  Is  time  consuming  and 
fatiguing,  but  it  produces  learning.  One  of  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  learnings  is  that  persons  learn  to  discuss  and  eval¬ 
uate  other  person's  notions,  I  find  this  to  be  congenial  to 
the  concept  of  college  as  a  place  where  people  use  their 
cerebral  cortex. 

Finally,  out  of  this  shake-down  process  I  think 
would  come  some  kind  of  a  consensus.  I  found  a  model  des¬ 
cription  of  this  in  the  writings  of  Horace  Kallen,  under 
the  title  "The  Education  of  Free  Men."  He  says,  "The  time 
comes  when  the  men  and  women  diversely  engaged  In  any 
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undertaking.  If  they  have  freely  discussed  with  one  another 
their  purpose,  their  ways  of  working  and  the  results  they 
work  out,  find  themselves  In  an  agreement  which  Is  neither 
the  result  of  a  vote  taken  nor  a  compromise  arranged.  It  Is 
a  consensus  that  has  grown  from  the  competitive  cooperation 
and  cooperative  competition  whereof  free  discussion  consists. 
The  process  which  consensus  consiimmates  Is  such  that  no  par¬ 
ticipant  Is  coerced,  and  each  has  the  same  liberty  as  the 
others  to  enter  his  own  theory  and  practice  In  the  many-way 
flow  of  Ideas." 

Kallen  also  refers  to  the  Mayo  studies  of  sometime 
ago  which  Indicate  that  this  kind  of  consensus  taking  In 
Industry  actually  produces  an  Increased  output,  and  In  this 
case  I  think  the  Increased  output  would  be  a  more  Intellec¬ 
tual  commvinlty  learning. 

Such  a  program  of  action  asserts  that  the  person¬ 
nel  staff  shall  actively  engage  In  a  leadership  role  In  the 
extracurricular  activities,  recreational  and  Intellectual 
as  well,  to  help  students  and  their  leaders  each  year  learn 
ways  of  organizing  and  managing  separate  and  community  af¬ 
fairs  In  the  Interests  of  Individual  students  In  their 
striving  for  self  realization  and  also  In  the  common  Inter¬ 
ests  of  the  whole  community  —  beyond  self  centeredness  Into 
other-centeredness  as  well. 


I  find  some  comfort  for  this  point  of  view  In 
Dewey's  philosophy  which  says  that  "If  democracy  has  moral 
and  Ideal  meaning.  It  Is  that  a  social  return  be  demanded 
from  all  suid  that  opportxmlty  for  development  of  distinctive 
capacities  be  afforded  all."  This  Is  the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  It  Is  otherness  as  well  as  selfness. 

I  am  reminded  of  Harold  Taylor's  characterization 
of  students.  It  gives  some  support  to  the  approach  to  a 
solution  that  I  am  suggesting.  Taylor  says  in  one  of  his 
writings,  "by  and  large  students  do  the  things  that  are 
expected  of  them."  Now  this  I  find  comforting,  that  stu¬ 
dents  can  be  educated  to  become  effective  members  of  the 
community.  In  the  same  way  that  they  can  be  encouraged  by 
expectation  to  become  effective  searchers  after  the  truth. 


I  have  a  great  deal  of  enthusiastic  optimism  about 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  campus.  I  am  not  at  all 
distressed  at  the  inevitable  size  of  enrollment  that  Is  com¬ 
ing.  America  has  apparently  determined  that  It  Is  going  to 
use  the  Instrumentality  of  education  for  raising  the  cultur¬ 
al  and  Intellectual  level  of  the  society.  We  are  In  for 
Increases.  My  kind  of  Institution  will  be  Increased  most. 
Therefore,  the  task,  rather  than  being  one  from  which  we 
should  turn.  It  seems  to  me  It  Is  a  challenging  opportunity 
to  Invent,  in  cooperation  and  coordination  with  student 
leaders,  to  Invent  new  ways  of  helping  to  organize  student 
life  so  that  It  Is  Increasingly  productive  of  more  effective 
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self  realization  through  contributions  to  the  community  as  a 
whole  In  the  Interests  of  both  self  and  other  students.  I 
am  quite  optimistic.  I  wish  I  had  more  than  the  ten  years 
remaining  in  my  professional  career  to  explore  many  of  these 
challenging  Issues. 

Thank  you.  [Prolonged  applause] 

CHAIRMAN  NYGREEN:  Thank  you.  Dean  Williamson.  I 
think  the  applause  expresses  our  appreciation  for  that  pro¬ 
vocative  and  Insightful  address. 

Now  we  are  adjourned  vintll  the  Ohio  State  University 
Ceunpus  program.  Thank  you  very  much. 

...  The  Luncheon  session  recessed  at  three-ten 
o'clock  ... 
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JOSEPH  A.  PARK  MEMORIAL  BANQUET 


Saturday,  April  9>  I960 

The  Joseph  A.  Park  Memorial  Banquet  convened  at 
six- thirty- five  o'clock.  President  H.  Donald  Wlnblgler, 
Stanford  University,  presiding. 

PRESIDElfT  WINBIOLER;  For  the  Invocation  I  present 
Director  Joseph  C.  Gluck  from  West  Virginia  University. 

DIRECTOR  JOSEPH  C.  GLUCK  (West  Virginia  University): 
Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  father,  our  hearts  are 
open  to  Thee.  Hear  our  prayer  as  we  ask  Thy  guidance  and 
blessing.  Bless  not  only  this  food  from  Thy  hand,  but  bless 
all  of  us  as  well,  our  Father,  In  the  various  tasks  we  are 
assigned  throughout  this  earth.  Help  us  to  stay  away  from 
the  easy  answers.  Forgive  us,  our  Father,  from  the  deadly 
sins  of  pride  smd  sloth.  Guide  all  of  us  as  we  do  our  work 
that  we  may  see  Thy  hand.  And  help  us  that  we  may  be  always 
laboring  to  the  upbuilding  of  Thy  kingdom  on  this  earth.  In 
Christ's  name  we  pray,  for  His  sake.  Amen. 

. . .  Dinner  was  sejrved  . . , 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER:  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  It  will 
be  difficult  If  not  Impossible  for  me  to  overstate  the  deep 
satisfaction  I  have  already  received  In  the  assignment  of 
Introducing  the  Toastmaster.  Ever  since  I  met  him,  I  have 
been  wondering  what  the  blazes  "D'O.”  means  In  William  D'O. 
Llpplncott.  This  Is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  had  a 
socially  acceptable  occasion  for  asking.  Now  I  know.  It  Is 
William  D'Oller  Llpplncott,  which  I  know  will  delight  you. 
(Laughter) 

Bill  comes  from  a  Philadelphia  family.  He  Is  a 
Prlncetonian  through  and  through.  An  uncle  and  brother  pre- 
ceeded  him  to  Princeton,  where  he  graduated  In  19^1  with 
honors  as  a  student  In  MEL&L,  which  I  understand  according 
to  Princeton  alphabetic  soup  Is  Modem  European  Language  and 
Literature,  and/or  Literature  and  Language.  He  was  also  ac¬ 
tive  In  student  affairs. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  entered  the 
service  In  the  Army  and  landed  In  the  field  artillery.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Major,  and  In  the  Okinawa  campaign  served 
In  the  10th  Army  artillery  section.  Tonight  I  am  told  he  Is 
strictly  a  target. 

In  19^6,  returning  from  the  service,  he  Joined 
Princeton  again  as  assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

After  three  years  he  had  outgrown  that  assignment  and  was 
made  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College.  After  five  more  years 
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that  bex>th  was  too  restrictive,  and  an  entirely  new  office 
was  created  for  him,  that  of  Dean  of  Students.  At  Prince¬ 
ton  he  chaired  several  Important  faculty  committees,  and  In 
addition  plays  a  very  active  part  In  commxmlty  affairs  In 
Princeton. 

In  NASPA  he  has  been  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Comnlttee. 

I  am  honored  to  present  to  you  your  Toastmaster, 
William  D'O.  Llpplncott.  (Applause) 

TOASTMASTER  WILLIAM  D'O.  LIPPINCOTT  (Princeton 
University):  Mr,  President,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Presi¬ 

dent  Don,  thank  you  for  that  Introduction.  It  was  beyond 
the  call  of  duty,  and  I  appreciate  your  reference  to  my 
middle  name,  which  could  easily  have  been  omitted.  (Laughter) 

I  feel  that  It  Is  very  much  of  an  honor  that  I 
have  been  asked  to  serve  as  Toastmaster  tonight,  although  I 
must  say  that  I  approach  the  taxk  with  a  certain  degree  of 
trepidation,  not  only  because  I  am  aware  of  the  memorable 
remarks  which  those  who  have  preceded  me  In  this  task  have 
made,  but  also  since  I  have  been  somewhat  unnerved  by  a  col¬ 
league  older  and  wiser  than  I,  who  knew  I  was  to  be  standing 
before  you  tonight,  and  urged  that  I  look  up  the  definition 
of  toastmaster,  and  behave  accordingly.  Mr.  Webster  says, 

"At  a  banquet,  one  who  presides  and  Introduces  the  after- 
dinner  speakers,"  period.  To  me,  this  has  somewhat  restric¬ 
tive  Implications,  as  I  recall  the  advice  of  my  father,  who 
was  a  Quaker,  who  said  to  me  many  years  ago,  "Young  man, 
thee  must  learn  not  to  give  expression  to  every  thought 
which  goes  through  thy  head."  (Laughter) 

I  also  recall  that  a  young  member  of  Parliament 
once  asked  Disraeli  if  he  should  speak  at  his  first  session. 
Disraeli  said,  "No.  It  Is  better  that  thee  wonder  why  you 
did  not  speak,  than  thee  wonder  why  you  did."  (Laughter) 

So  I  feel  constrained  to  proceed  but  briefly  be¬ 
fore  doing  what  a  toastmaster  Is  supposed  to  do.  Besides, 
this  Is  the  time  of  year  at  the  end  of  a  long  winter,  which 
gets  longer  and  longer  every  year,  when  all  deans  feel  tired 
and  Irritable  and  Insecure.  We  sometimes  do  not  know  which 
way  you  or  your  profession  Is  heading.  An  FBI  man  has  re¬ 
cently  been  appointed  dean  at  a  well  known  \mlverslty  on 
the  west  coast,  smd  a  dean  from  a  well  known  university  on 
the  west  coast  has  taken  over  the  Chicago  police  department. 
(Laughter)  It  Is  kind  of  confusing.  (Laughter) 

Furthermore,  this  Is  the  time  of  year  when  one's 
ability  to  tinderstand  that  certain  well-known  brand  of 
alvnnnus  becomes  questionable.  The  other  night,  for  example, 

I  was  awakened  by  a  phone  call  from  one  of  our  loyal  sup¬ 
porters  who  always  seems  to  confuse  me  with  our  Director  of 
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Admissions,  because  both  of  our  first  names  are  Bill.  (Laugh¬ 
ter)  In  the  midst  of  some  sort  of  a  celebration,  he  was 
moved  to  call  me  to  complain  about  an  admission  case.  The 
son  of  a  friend  of  his,  we  had  the  wrong  slant  on  the  boy, 
etc.,  etc.  After  twenty-five  minutes  of  listening,  I  agreed 
to  look  Into  the  matter  so  that  I  could  get  back  to  sleep. 

I  asked  him  for  the  boy's  name,  to  which  he  answered,  "I 
don't  see  that  that's  any  of  your  damn  business."  (Laughter) 

Incidentally,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that 
I  am  not  at  an  alumni  gathering  tonight.  Recently  when  ad¬ 
dressing  such  a  group,  during  an  extremely  erudite  reference 
to  student  behavior  and  discipline,  I  was  rudely  Interrupted 
by  a  contemporary  of  college  days  who  shouted,  "It  takes  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief."  (Laughter)  A  bad  swipe  at  the 
dignity  of  the  dean.  (Lau^ter) 

I  do  want  to  say,  however,  that  the  sessions  and 
the  discussions  during  this  conference  have  convinced  me  all 
the  more  that  our  profession,  call  It  what  you  will,  like 
almost  every  profession  —  law,  medicine  and  others  —  com¬ 
bines  a  body  of  content,  specific  knowledge,  books,  pamphlets, 
written  procedures,  techniques,  with  an  often  Intangible  art. 
In  our  case,  the  art  of  leaning,  where  so  much  depends  on  the 
human  wisdom  and  simple  good  sense  of  the  Individual.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  every  NASPA  member  In  this  room  knows  that 
herein  lies  the  basic  challenge  of  our  profession.  The 
frustration,  yes,  but  also  the  true  reward.  When  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  dealing  with  Individuals  (students,  parents,  col¬ 
leagues)  these  are  the  values  that  endure.  These  are  the 
values  which  make  for  success  or  failure. 

I  happen  to  know  an  aged  boat  builder  in  Maine 
whose  approach  to  life  seems  to  me  to  Illustrate  this  com¬ 
bination  of  the  logical  eind  the  Instinctive.  One  day,  toward 
the  end  of  the  war,  he  was  standing  out  on  the  point  by  his 
boat  house,  and  a  large  bomber  flew  out  over  the  ocean  from 
the  Bangor  air  base.  It  was  a  particularly  unusual  looking 
bomber,  because  it  was  covered  with  experimental  weather  e- 
qulpment  and  gas  tanks  and  so  on.  This  old  gentleman's  son 
was  stsuidlng  next  to  him  and  he  said,  "Say,  father,  how'd 
you  like  to  be  up  there  In  that  damn  contraption?" 

The  old  man  looked  up  and  he  said,  "Well,  son. 

I'll  tell  you  one  thing.  I'd  hate  like  hell  to  be  up  there 
without  It."  (Laughter) 

Later  a  boat  was  brought  into  this  boat  builder's 
yard  with  a  bad  leak.  The  owner  of  this  boat  felt  that  he 
was  pretty  much  of  ein  expert  on  boats,  and  yet  he  had  not 
been  able  to  find  this  leak.  The  boat  was  pulled  out  of 
the  water  and  within  thirty  seconds  this  old  boat  builder 
had  gone  over  and  sniffed  at  the  hull  and  foxmd  out  where 
the  leak  was,  and  called  his  foreman  over  and  suggested 
that  he  get  to  work  on  it  right  away.  The  owner  was  very 
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surprised.  He  said,  "Mr.  Oanmage,"  as  this  fellow  was 
called,  "that  was  amazing.  How  did  you  know  that  so  soon?" 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  and  said,  "Dammit  man, 

I  can't  understand  all  I  know."  (Laughter) 

This  same  man  of  wisdom  Is  alleged  to  have  cut  off 
his  dog's  tall  Just  prior  to  a  visit  from  his  mother-in-law, 
since  he  did  not  want  a  sign  of  recognition  of  her  from  any¬ 
body  In  the  house.  (Laughter)  I  am  not  sure  I  know  where 
that  fits  Into  my  analogy.  (Laughter) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  would  be  happy  to  continue 
discussing  that  educational  philosophy  (laughter)  but  I 
realize  now  that  I  had  better  get  on  with  my  assigned  busi¬ 
ness.  I  am  particularly  happy  now  to  come  to  the  next  per¬ 
iod  of  enlightenment  In  oiir  program.  I  must  admit  that  I 
bewail  the  fact  that  there  Is  not  as  much  lightheartedness 
In  our  day  as  there  used  to  be.  This  state  of  affairs  some¬ 
times  can  be  Improved  through  music,  particularly  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  human  voice. 

The  group  you  are  about  to  enjoy,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  John.H.  Muschlck,  Is  well  known  In  these 
environs  for  Its  wide  repertoire  and  for  Its  engaging,  un¬ 
usual  and  polished  technique  of  performance.  You  are  about 
to  see  the  lovely  young  ladles  from  Ohio  State,  The  Co-Eds. 

. . .  The  conference  was  entertained  by  the  wonder¬ 
ful  musical  selections  of  the  Ohio  State  University  Co-Eds... 

TOASTMASTER  LIPPINCOTT:  As  the  Co-eds  are  leaving 
I  would  like  to  thank  them  for  a  very  Inspiring  performance. 
[Prolonged  applause] 

At  one  of  our  sessions  during  the  conference  at 
this  time  we  were  given  a  new  definition  of  a  psychologist, 
as  one  who  when  a  lady  walked  Into  the  room,  instead  of 
watching  the  lady,  he  watched  everybody  else.  During  this 
entrance  of  these  ladles,  I  found  that  I  was  looking  for 
the  psychologist.  (Laughter)  I  don't  know  what  that  makes 
me.  (Laughter) 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chairman  of  Commission  I, 
Jack  Clevenger,  to  come  up  here  for  brief  introductions  of 
the  representatives  of  other  Associations.  Jack. 

. . .  Introduction  of  Guests,  Officers,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  Associations  [Prolonged  applause]  ... 

TOASTMASTER  LIPPINCOTT:  I  think  no  series  of  In¬ 
troductions  at  a  NASPA  gathering  would  be  complete  without 
asking  our  Placement  Officer,  a  man  of  many  services  to 
NASPA,  to  take  a  bow.  Shorty  Nowotny,  Dean  of  Student  Life 
at  the  University  of  Texas.  (Applause) 
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It  seems  appropriate  at  this  point  In  the  progrsun 
to  ask  Mylln  Ross  to  Introduce  the  Park  family  and  University 
guests.  Mylln. 

. . .  Introduction  of  University  Guests  who  are  also 
serving  as  Hosts  at  the  Banquet,  and  Guests  at  the  Park 
Table  . . . 

DEAN  ROSS:  We  have  pvirposely  saved  Mrs.  Park's 
Introduction  until  last.  Now  It  Is  my  privilege  to 
officially  Introduce  to  the  42nd  Anniversary  Conference  of 
NASPA,  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Par.  Ruth,  will  you  please  stand? 

[The  audience  arose  and  applauded] 

TOASTMASTER  LIPPINCOTT:  Mrs.  Park,  to  you  go  our 
warmest  regards.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  all  of  us  to  have 
you  with  us. 

Now  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  oldest.  In 
years  only,  living  president  of  NASPA,  our  eighteenth  presi¬ 
dent,  In  1936,  Will  Alderman  and  Mrs.  Alderman.  Will  you 
take  a  bow,  sir?  (Applause) 

We  have  In  our  midst  a  dean  about  to  retire,  who  I 
understand  says  that  he  Intends  to  do  so  on  June  30th  next, 
at  five  p.m.  (Laughter)  I  would  like  to  ask  Fred  Turner, 
whom  none  of  us  know  (laughter)  to  say  a  few  words  about 
this  gentleman. 

DEAN  TURNER:  Toastmaster  Bill,  Ladles  and  Gentle¬ 
men:  This  Is  an  honor  that  I  get  to  participate  In  tonight. 

It  concerns  R.  C.  Beaty. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  this  name  R.  C.  Beaty 
frustrated  me  more  for  a  long  time  than  almost  any  man  I 
encoTintered  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  always  wrote  let¬ 
ters  to  me  euid  signed  them  "R.C."  and  he  always  addressed  me 
as  Fred.  I  looked  In  the  catalog  amd  looked  In  Who's  Who  and 
tried  to  find  out  what  this  man's  name  was,  and  I  never  could 
find  out  anything  about  R.C.  Finally  I  asked  somebody  and  I 
found  out  his  name  was  Robert,  so  from  now  on  he  will  be  Bob. 

Bob  Beaty  announced,  after  he  caune  up  here  to  this 
meeting.  It  was  amnounced  In  the  Alligator,  the  student  news¬ 
paper,  that  he  was  about  to  retire  after  this  year.  I  will 
run  briefly  through  his  record  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

He  received  his  Bachelor  degree  In  1917  at  Missi¬ 
ssippi.  Then  he  was  In  the  war,  where  he  was  a  Sergeant, 
the  first  World  War.  He  did  graduate  work  at  Vanderbilt 
and  picked  up  amother  Master's  degree  at  the  YMCA  College, 
he  was  YMCA  secretary  at  Georgia  Tech.  In  1925  he  came  to 
the  University  of  Florida  as  YMCA  secretary.  At  that  time 
the  University  of  Florida  was  a  man's  school,  and  the  girls 
were  all  over  at  Florida  State  College  for  Women  at  Talla¬ 
hassee  . 
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Then  he  had  three  years  as  professor  of  sociology. 
Then  he  was  Assistant  Dean  of  Students,  up  until  1937,  with 
our  old  former  member,  B,  A.  Tolbert.  Some  of  you  will  re¬ 
member  Dean  Tolbert.  Then  In  1939  Dean  Tolbert  died  sudden¬ 
ly  and  unexpectedly,  and  Bob  Beaty  was  given  the  position  of 
Dean  of  Students.  In  1947  he  made  a  sudden  transition  when 
women  were  admitted,  and  Bob  became  the  first  Dean  of  Women 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  (Laughter) 

In  1948  another  i^eorganlzatlon,  with  quite  an 
elaborate  setup,  placed  Bob  In  the  position  of  Dean  of  Men, 
which  he  carried  until  1956,  when  he  assumed  total  responsi¬ 
bility  to  become  Dean  of  Student  Personnel  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

He  has  served  the  University  of  Florida  under  four 
presidents,  three  acting  presidents,  and  he  has  worked  with 
37  student  body  presidents.  And  he  can  still  live  to  tell 
the  tale.  (Laughter)  That  Is  quite  a  record. 

He  has  actively  contributed  to  NASPA  through  the 
years.  He  was  Vice  President  In  1958  and  1951 •  He  has  been 
active  In  the  Southern  Student  Personnel  Association  and 
has  been  honored  by  many  organizations  of  national  charac¬ 
ter.  His  office  walls,  I  £im  told,  are  covered  with  pictures 
of  former  students  who  have  gone  far  In  their  life's  work. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Association  gave  me  this  brief 
statement.  He  said: 

"Like  many  other  of  the  Grand  Old  Deans,  Bob  has 
been  a  true  friend  of  the  students  and  has  been  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  welfare  and  success  as  students.  In  his 
capacity  as  Assistant  Dean  of  Students,  Dean  of  Students, 
Dean  of  Men,  and  Dean  of  Student  Personnel  he  has  evolved, 
developed  and  directed  all  the  aspects  of  our  field  and  has 
himself  been  the  consistent  and  persistent  champion  of  the 
student  and  has  not  only  laid  the  foundation,  but  been  the 
foundation  of  student  personnel  work  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 

"One  of  his  chief  concems  and  Interests  has  been 
in  providing  an  adequate  program  of  student  financial  aid. 

As  he  retires  from  the  University  on  July  1,  I960,  he  is 
not  retiring  from  student  personnel  work,  for  he  will  be¬ 
come  the  Director  of  the  Loyalty  Fund  for  the  Alxsnnl  As¬ 
sociation,  and  In  this  capacity  will  continue  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  students  through  scholarships  and  loan 
fvinds,  and  work  with  loyalty  funds." 

Bob,  we  used  to  have  an  organization  —  we  did  not 
have  it  very  long  but  we  had  an  organization  that  we  called 
the  NABOBS.  That  was  back  In  the  days  of  NAD AM.  The  NABOBS 
were  actually  the  National  Association  of  Best  Old  Bulls. 
That  was  It.  But  we  never  could  get  anybody  to  make  a  pin 
for  the  organization  so  we  had  to  quit.  But  we  welcome  you 
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to  this  former  organization  that  we  have  had,  and  you  may  be 
assured  that  you  are  still  a  member  of  the  organization, 
even  after  July  30,  i960.  (Applause) 

TOASTMASTER  LIPPINCOTT:  At  this  very  significant 
point  In  our  program,  may  I  ask  Bill  Quthrle  and  Don  Gardner 
to  offer  memorial  tributes  In  memory  of  Dean  Joseph  A.  Park. 

DEAN  GtfTHRIE  (Tribute  to  Dean  Joseph  A.  Park);  Mr. 
Toastmaster,  Mrs.  Park,  Connie,  Mary  Esther,  and  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen:  To  each  of  us  here  on  the  campus.  Dean  Joe  Park 
has  some  special  meaning  In  our  own  Individual  lives,  and 
significance  In  the  life  of  the  campus.  In  these  two  ways  we 
are  doubly  Indebted  to  him  here.  Not  In  the  "shadow"  of  the 
man  who  preceded  us,  but  In  the  light  of  his  path,  the  work 
of  the  Dean's  office  has  followed  his  pioneering  work  begun  a 
third  of  a  century  ago  and  carried  on  vintll  his  untimely  pass¬ 
ing  In  1952. 

From  a  flood  of  memorable  experiences  and  from  all 
the  Impressions  of  Dean  Joe  Park  that  are  still  a  reality 
today  In  my  own  mind,  I  mention  only  three. 

Above  everything  else,  Joe  wemted  to  serve  the 
students.  He  served  them  In  their  Individual  needs  and  he 
had  an  vmcanny  sense  of  the  ways  In  which  he  could  work 
effectively  with  student  organizations.  I  think  It  was  this 
simple  but  ftmdamental  devotion  to  his  chosen  work  which  In¬ 
fluenced  many  of  us  to  enter  upon  and  remain  in  student  per¬ 
sonnel  work  as  a  career  field.  I  still  remember  hls  comment 
about  the  famous  NADAM  conference  speech  entitled  "The  Dis¬ 
appearing  Dean  of  Men."  H\jmbly  and  profoundly  he  observed, 
"The  title  doesn't  matter.  I'll  be  content  as  long  as  I  can 
work  with  students  and  there'll  always  be  that  kind  of  import¬ 
ant  work  to  do." 

Dean  Joe  Park's  genius  In  establishing  rapport  with 
students  was  well  shown.  It  was  based  on  hls  respect  for 
them.  He  met  students  everywhere,  and  he  remembered  them. 
They  recognized  the  esteem  In  which  he  held  students  and 
student  opinion  and  student  organizations.  The  present 
forms  of  student  senate,  student  court,  the  fraternity  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  dormitory  government  reflect  hls  abiding  faith 
In  the  Judgments  which  young  people  will  make  In  the  conduct 
of  their  own  affairs. 

Hls  most  effective  device  to  commimicate  with  stu¬ 
dents  was  a  simple  post  card  addressed  In  hls  own  hand,  say¬ 
ing  only  "Next  Tuesday,  8  p.m.,  in  my  office.  Okay?  Joe." 
This  was  known  to  be  a  personal  call  for  help  In  vinderstand- 
ing  a  current  campus  problem.  And  the  technique  was-  most 
effective  in  commvinlcating  the  Dean's  thoughts  on  a  matter 
at  hand,  although  he  insisted  he  always  received  help  and 
met  with  students  for  that  purpose. 
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Last  and  periiaps  of  greatest  Importance,  the  Dean 
was  known  for  his  respect  for  the  lasting  values  In  life.  He 
taught  a  Sunday  school  class  for  years.  He  worked  actively 
with  the  churches  and  church  foundations.  He  talked  to  stu¬ 
dent  groups  casually  but  earnestly  about  the  "old  fashioned 
virtues,"  and  there  was  nothing  stodgy  about  It.  It  was  his 
own  life,  the  exemplification  of  his  words,  which  made  the 
words  effective  with  people  he  met. 

He  lived  the  lives  of  his  students,  their  Joys  and 
fun,  and  their  problems.  He  shared  their  sorrow  when 
tragedies  came  in  their  lives,  he  was  a  helper.  I  remember 
Joe's  grief  expressed  repeatedly  during  the  war  period  as 
news  of  the  deaths  of  Ohio  State  students  In  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices  out  over  the  world  reached  the  campus.  His  voice  would 
break  as  he  talked  about  them. 


Dean  Joe  Park  wrote  a  memorable  piece  In  the  Alimnl 
Magazine  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  war  service  story  of 
Ohio  State  University  men  and  women  was  told.  Part  of  It  is 
quoted  herewith,  because  It  reflects  his  own  thoughts  about 
the  Importance  of  each  person,  each  In  our  own  places.  In 
life,  and  I  sun  quoting: 

"Six  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  finest  yotmg 
men  and  women  of  their  time.  How  shall  we  face  the  over¬ 
whelming  fact  of  their  going  Just  at  the  threshold  of  bright, 
useful  lives?  Can  we  face  It  less  courageously  than  they?... 

"Here,  among  the  scenes  that  were  so  familiar  to 
them,  the  University  goes  on.  The  campus  once  more  Is 
thronged,  in  large  part  by  their  friends  and  comrades.  ... 

It  would  be  easy  to  assume  that  the  University  as  It  prepares 
to  face  new  problems  and  chainging  situations  Is  unaffected  by 
Its  loss.  This  Is  Just  not  so.  She  Is  a  composite  of  all 
those  who  have  taught  and  learned  here.  Paradoxically  no  one 
Individual  is  indispensable,  yet  every  one  who  has  been  a 
part  of  her  has  shared  In  determining  what  she  Is  sind  what 
she  shall  be.  ...  A  gallant  group,  those  who  precede  us. 

May  we  be  worthy  of  them." 


us! 


May  we  too  be  worthy  of  the  Dean  who  has  preceded 


VICE  PRESIDENT  DONFRED  H.  GARDNER  (Tribute  to  Dean 
Joseph  A.  Park):  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ruth,  Girls,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen:  From  1928  to  1952  Joe  Park  was  one  of  the  mentors 
and  stalwarts  of  this  Association.  To  many  of  the  newer  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  the  deep  feel¬ 
ings  of  friendship  which  penneates  the  organization  and  were 
so  evident  in  the  early  days. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  educational  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  today,  but  I  believe  the  consen¬ 
sus  is  that  NASPA  and  its  predecessor  NADAM,  contributed 
something  not  found  in  other  groups.  I  am  sure  those  of  us 
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called  the  Old  Guard  know  that  it  exists  even  though  we  can¬ 
not  clearly  Interpret  it. 

Joe  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Association  and 
one  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  development  of  Its  esprit 
de  coiTps.  When  you  called  the  roll  of  the  old  leaders. 
Goodnight,  Bursley,  Clark,  Coulter,  Tolbert  and  Moore, 

Rlenow  and  Nicholson,  Gauss  and  Culver,  Zumbrunnen  and 
Field,  not  to  forget  Will  Alderman  and  Joe  Somerville,  you 
always  Include  Joe  Park. 

Some  of  us  can  see  him  now,  with  Ruth  usually  along¬ 
side  him,  particularly  at  certain  events  which  contributed  so 
much  to  the  fun  and  fellowship  of  the  Association.  The  famous 
ride  on  the  private  train  to  Boulder.  The  great  nutrition 
event  In  Arkansas  known  as  the  Strawberry  Festival.  The  Harp 
singers  of  Tennessee,  getting  confused  with  the  mental  health 
group  at  Gatlin  burg.  The  machine  gvm  nominated  Interview 
with  Huey  Long.  The  rousing  controversy  over  the  "Disappear¬ 
ing  Dean  of  Men"  speech  at  Austin,  Texas.  The  futile  efforts 
of  some  psychiatrists  to  analyze  a  few  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  at  Colorado  Springs.  And  many  other  similar  af¬ 
fairs. 

Then  there  were  the  exasperating  and  confusing  days 
of  NYA,  fraternity  squabbles,  ASTP,  the  controversy  over  the 
name  of  the  Association,  and  particularly  the  trying  war 
years,  when  this  organization  and  its  future  were  teetering 
In  the  balance. 

Then  It  was  Joe,  as  President  In  1943  who  held  a 
meeting  here  In  Coliimbus  and  kept  the  Association  together. 

Joe  was  always  there  at  such  times  with  his  sage  advice, 
helping  keep  the  association  and  some  of  us  younger  hotheads 
on  an  even  keel. 

In  one  field  he  did  special  yeoman's  work.  That 
was  holding  the  honorary  fraternity  situation  In  line.  The 
Job  was  done  so  well  that  today  most  of  you  do  not  even  know 
the  trials  and  tribulations  connected  with  that  situation. 

As  memory  serves,  Joe  appears  so  clearly,  always 
calm,  always  stable  in  thought,  ever  kindly  and  considerate 
of  others,  and  ever  willing  to  give  a  hand  to  any  and  to  all. 

Year  ago  Stanley  Coulter  used  to  repeat  a  poem 
which  Joe  and  I  and  others  felt  stated  our  personal  philo¬ 
sophy  and  that  of  the  Association.  I  thought  It  would  give 
to  you  who  did  not  know  Joe  a  picture  of  what  he  believed 
In;  to  those  of  us  who  do  know  him,  reaffirm  your  belief  in 
our  work. 

A  little  braver  when  the  skies  are  gray, 

A  little  stronger  when  your  road  seems  long. 

A  little  more  patience  through  the  day. 

And  not  so  quick  to  magnify  wrong. 
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A  little  kinder,  both  of  thought  and  deed. 

A  little  gentler  with  the  young  and  weak. 

Swifter  to  sense  another's  pressing  need. 

And  not  so  fast,  the  hurtful  phrase  to  speak. 

These  are  my  goals,  not  flung  beyond  my  power. 

Not  dreams  of  power,  beautiful  but  vain. 

Not  the  great  heights  where  buds  of  genius  flower. 
But  simple  splendors  which  I  ought  to  gain. 

These  I  can  do  from  day  to  day 
Along  the  htimble  pathway  where  I  plod 
So  that  at  last  when  I  aun  called  away 
I  need  not  make  apologies  to  Qod. 


So  Joe  Park  believed,  and  so  he  lived. 

TOASTMASTER  LIPPINCOTT:  Thank  you.  Bill  and  Don, 
for  those  moving  and  most  appropriate  words. 

Now,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  the  man  whom  we  have  all 
been  waiting  to  hear,  our  honored  speaker  of  the  evening. 
This  gentleman  has  an  enviable  record  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion.  He  received  his  B.A.  degree  at  St.  Olaf  College  in 
1913;  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  his  M.A.  In  I926;  and 
Ph.D.  In  1928.  Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  him  by 
New  York  University  and  Elizabethtown  College  in  1956. 

He  has  been  a  high  school  teacher,  principal, 
superintendent  of  schools.  At  the  University  of  Minnesota 
an  Instructor  of  education,  assistant  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  and  Research  Assistant  for 
the  Public  Schools  of  Minnesota;  a  professor  of  education 
and  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at  Northwestern,  and 
later  at  New  York  University.  He  was  president  of  Montana 
State  University  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana. 

He  Is  currently  distinguished  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  Michigan  State  University. 

His  membership  In  educational  organizations  and 
others  represent  activities  far  too  numerous  to  mention  now. 
Author  or  co-author  of  several  books.  Including  "Administer¬ 
ing  Community  Education"  1955,  and  "Education  of  Free  Men" 
1956.  He  is  a  gentleman,  as  you  cein  see,  of  remarkably 
diversified  experience,  a  prolific  writer,  and  distinguished 
educator,  whom  I ‘am  honored  to  present  to  you..  Dr.  Ernest  0. 
Melby.  (Applause) 


DR.  ERNEST  0.  MELBY  (Professor  of  Higher  Education, 
Michigan  State  University);  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Distinguished 
Guests,  and  Friends  In  NASPA;  One  of  the  things  that  you 
learn  when  you  are  In  a  position  as  a  dean  or  a  president  is 
that  you  are  almost  constantly  asked  to  speak  on  subjects 
about  which  you  know  little.  And  there  Is  no  exception  here 
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tonight.  You  have  had  a  long  program.  I  have  read  it.  You 
are  yourselves  outstanding  experts  In  this  profession.  A 
little  belated  this  afternoon  I  came  In  to  hear  my  good 
friend  Ed  Wlllleunson's  wonderful  presentation,  and  he  stole 
half  of  my  speech.  And  when  I  looked  at  the  program  and  saw 
the  other  topics,  I  realized  that  It  had  all  been  said  al¬ 
ready. 


Consequently  I  hurriedly  made  a  few  additional 
notes,  and  decided  to  approach  this  from  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  angle.  But  before  I  launch  Into  that,  I  would  like  to 
say  something  about  the  personal  aspect  of  my  visit  with  you. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  come  here  because  I  know 
that  you,  as  members  of  this  Association,  with  the  kind  of 
work  that  you  are  In,  share  many  of  the  concerns  that  have 
been  mine  over  a  very  long  period  of  professional  service. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned.  It  was  a  real  Inspiration  to 
hear  Mr.  Williamson  again.  It  was  fine  to  sit  here  at  the 
table  and  i*enew  my  Northwestern  experience  with  Dean  McLeod. 
Then  of  all  things,  when  I  walked  In  here  this  evening  I  ran 
Into  one  of  my  college  students  from  Missoula,  Monteina,  who 
now  is  the  distinguished  Dean  of  Students  at  the  University 
of  Alaska.  That  Just  reminds  me  of  how  many  years  have 
passed  and  how  old  I  really  am. 

That  Is  a  much  more  pleasant  experience  though  than 
a  fellow  superintendent  of  schools  I  knew  pretty  well  In 
Atlantic  City.  When  I  sat  down  beside  him  and  I  said,  "How 
are  you?"  He  said,  "Not  good."  I  said,  "What's  the  trouble?" 
He  said,  "Well,  a  good  many  years  ago  I  kicked  a  boy  out  of 
school,  and  now  he  has  got  himself  elected  to  the  school 
boaixi."  (Laughter) 

All  my  experiences  here  have  been  pleasant  ones, 
but  sometimes  when  I  think  about  the  topic  that  has  been 
assigned  to  me  tonight,  which  has  to  do  with  the  state  of 
this  profession,  I  wonder  whether  the  people  who  work  in 
this  area,  and  whether  the  educational  administrators  in 
i  America,  and  the  professors,  really  stop  to  think  about  how 
different  our  world  Is  than  it  used  to  be. 

Sometimes  when  I  sit  aroung  up  In  our  coffee  room 
in  this  lovely  building  that  is  ours  over  at  Michigan  State, 
and  visit  with  these  young  men,  I  get  a  strange  feeling  that 
they  Just  have  no  Idea  of  how  the  world  outside  of  our  aca¬ 
demic  Institutions  has  changed.  I  sometimes  have  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  think  that  the  classrooms  and  the  students  and 
the  professors  are  the  same  kind  of  captive  audiences.  In 
the  same  kind  of  Insulation  from  other  Influences,  that  used 
to  prevail  In  my  own  college  days. 

STUDENT  ADMINISTRATION:  THE  STATE 
OP  THE  PROFESSION 

Actually,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  world  outside 
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of  our  universities  has  changed  to  such  a  degree  that  we  do 
not  even  know  any  more  what  the  relative  Influence  is  of  what 
you  &nA  I  do  on  the  campus,  eind  the  influence  of  the  televi¬ 
sion  and  this  complex  community. 

When  I  visit  with  our  students  there  at  Michigan 
State,  I  see  that  they  are  a  part  of  really  three  worlds. 
There  is  the  world  of  their  classes.  There  is  the  world  of 
the  campus.  And  there  is  the  world  of  reality  outside.  For 
the  vast  majority  of  them,  I  fear,  these  thr«e  never  meet. 

They  are  consequently  in  a  state  of  confusion  and 
lack  of  realism.  They  cannot  integrate  these  three  worlds 
in  their  own  education.  Then  when  you  and  I  look  at  the 
world  outside  and  see  what  has  happened  to  this  America  of 
ours  since  the  Second  World  War,  and  you  realize  the  deep 
spirit  of  cynicism  that  runs  through  so  many  people,  the 
sickness  of  the  spirit  that  pervades  so  many  of  our  intellec¬ 
tuals,  our  writers,  our  poets,  our  musicians,  our  painters, 
the  feeling  of  defeatism  and  futility  that  is  in  the  minds 
of  so  many  people,  to  say  nothing  of  a  kind  of  paralysis  of 
the  imagination  about  which  so  many  psychologists  eind  sociol¬ 
ogists  are  talking  these  days,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  this 
is  having  its  Impact  on  our  students  and  is  making  our  campus 
Job  all  the  more  difficult,  and  may,  for  all  we  know,  be 
changing  it  far  more  than  we  have  any  idea. 

More  than  that,  these  yoiangsters  come  from  a  world 
that  is  largely  lost  in  materialism,  that  is  worshiping  at 
the  feet  of  the  Golden  Calf  as  perhaps  never  before  in  human 
history.  These  youngsters  come  from  a  world  in  which  issues 
of  right  and  wrong  are  so  ambiguous  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  make  up  yoxir  mind  Just  who  is  guilty  and  who  is 
not.  I  will  give  you  an  example  or  two. 

I  have  been  going  around  to  the  dormitories  and  to 
the  frateznlty  houses  and  the  sorority  houses  and  visiting 
in  the  evening  with  students.  Recently  I  was  in  one  of  these 
groups  and  a  boy  said,  "I  am  in  engineering,  and  one  of  the 
exercises  that  we  had  recently,  we  had  to  build  a  wrench." 

He  had  a  feincy  name  for  it,  but  it  is  some  kind  of  a  wrench. 
Now,  he  said,  "It  has  to  be  strong  so  that  when  the  workman 
uses  it,  it  will  not  break.  But,"  he  said,  "the  pz>oblem  was 
to  build  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  only  last  three  or 
four  years  and  the  person  who  bought  it  would  have  to  buy  a 
new  one.  So,"  he  said,  "we  had  to  put  a  piece  of  soft,  quick 
wearing  metal  in  this  wrench,  and  we  had  to  put  it  in  there 
in  a  place  where  it  could  not  be  taken  out  and  replaced,  and 
also  so  that  it  would  not  weaken  the  wrench  so  it  would 
break  when  it  was  used,  but  it  had  to  wear  out  in  three  or 
four  years  so  that  the  person  who  bought  it  would  be  forced 
to  buy  a  new  one." 

Now  the  man  who  makes  these  wrenches  of  course 
thinks  that  Charlie  Van  Doren  was  an  awful  scoundrel,  and  he 
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does  not  realize  that  he  Is  Involved  In  a  piece  of  skuldug¬ 
gery  that  Is  Just  as  bad  as  the  quiz  shows  and  everything 
associated  with  them.  Beyond  thls«  one  of  the  things  which 
ls«  I  think,  most  significant  Is  that  the  people  who  put  on 
these  quiz  shows,  who  maneuver  all  of  this  — >  and  nobody 
surely  Is  so  naive  as  to  believe  they  did  not  know  what  was 
going  on  —  we  give  dinners  In  their  honor  and  give  them 
awards,  as  we  have  recently  begun  to  do.  So  the  poor  people 
that  they  led  Into  this  dishonesty  are  made  scapegoats,  but 
they  go  on  now  and  can  start  some  other  nefarious  thing  be¬ 
fore  very  long,  when  the  public  has  forgotten  the  last  one. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  there  are  students  who 
see  these  things.  I  have  been  talking  to  them.  They  see 
the  materialism  too. 

We  have  a  police  school  on  our  campus.  The  other 
night  one  of  these  boys  said  to  me,  "I  have  a  problem.  I  am 
In  police  administration  here,  and  every  time  the  boys  ask 
me  what  I  study  and  I  tell  them  I  am  In  police  administra¬ 
tion,  I  always  get  a  stock  answer,  'You  dam  fool,  don't  you 
know  there's  no  money  In  that?'" 

Now  these  boys  and  girls  did  not  get  these  Ideas 
from  each  other,  except  as  the  others  also  got  them  from  the 
communities  from  which  they  came. 

This  afternoon  Mr.  Williamson  commented  on  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  community,  and  the  fragmentation  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  commiinlty.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of 
his  talk,  but  maybe  he  dealt  with  this.  The  fragmentation 
that  has  taken  place  In  the  loilverslty  took  place  first  In 
the  communities.  And  I  have  lived  In  these  suburban  com- 
mvinltles.  For  thirteen  years  I  lived  In  Evanston,  that 
prides  Itself  on  having  more  people  In  Who's  Who  than  any 
other  town  Its  size  In  the  world,  and  can  ccmipete  with  any 
community  I  think  with  smugness;  In  Scarsdale,  which  prob¬ 
ably  would  make  a  good  competitor;  and  now  In  East  Lansing. 

I  do  not  know  Just  why  I  Isoided  In  all  of  these  places,  but 
I  did.  I  think  I  have  had  a  chance  to  see  this  fragmenta¬ 
tion,  this  breakdown  of  the  cement  that  has  broken  us  apart 
sind  caused  us  to  lose  o\ir  sense  of  relatedness  to  other 
hxmian  beings,  to  the  government,  and  to  society  as  a  whole. 


Of  course,  you  know  that  Erldi Fromm  and  others 
have  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  outcomes,  one  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  technological  society  Is  the  separation  In 
men's  lives  between  their  personal  lives  on  the  one  hand 
and  their  public  lives  on  the  other.  More  recently,  this 
Is  being  reflected  In  the  fact  that  even  though  we  are  rich 
beyond  compare,  never  In  my  long  experience  has  It  been  as 
hard  to  get  money  for  education  as  now.  One  of  the  reasons 
Is  that  by  all  the  mass  media  we  have  been  taught  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  If  you  spend  money  privately,  this  Is  a  virtue; 
but  If  you  spend  It  publicly,  this  Is  a  waste  If  It  Is  not 
a  sin.  So  this  has  been  dlrmed  Into  our  ears,  over  and 
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over  again  xintll  a  great  many  people  believe  it.  Along  also 
has  come  a  great  cynicism  with  regard  to  the  whole  struotxire 
of  education.  Many  people  have  come  to  believe  that  somehow 
or  other  education  Is  not  Important,  that  there  Is  In  educa¬ 
tion  great  waste,  and  that  a  lot  of  education  has  to  do  with 
the  eggheads  and  Is  not  Important  In  the  real  business  of 
making  a  living. 

I  live  near  Lansing  and  the  legislature  Is  now  In 
session  there,  and  I  hear  plenty,  and  I  suspect  that  what 
you  hear  In  other  places  Is  not  very  different. 

I  have  spoken  of  all  of  this  because  It  seems  to 
me  that  It  Is  Impossible  today  to  consider  higher  education 
In  America,  eaid  the  task  that  It  has  before  It,  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  temper  of  the  American  mind,  the  state  of  mind 
of  our  people,  the  attitudes  of  our  people,  the  major  con¬ 
cerns  of  our  people,  the  qualities  and  character  of  American 
society. 

I  think  there  Is  one  thing  I  have  learned  In  the 
foz>ty- seven  years  I  have  been  teaching  —  maybe.  I  am  old 
enotigh  to  have  written  In  a  copy  book,  and  In  the  copy  book 
I  wrote,  over  and  over  again,  "knowledge  Is  power,  knowledge 
Is  power."  I  finally  came  to  believe  It.  I  do  not  believe 
It  any  more.  I  know  It  Is  only  a  half  truth  at  best.  There 
are  lots  of  people  In  the  penitentiary  whose  knowledge  Is 
quite  adequate.  Many  people  In  the  penitentiary  know  their 
arithmetic  and  their  mathematics,  higher  mathematics.  Some 
people  think  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  they  are  there. 

I  am  convinced  more  than  I  ever  have  been  that  the 
whole  business  of  education  on  our  campuses,  particularly  In 
the  fields  of  higher  education,  has  undergone  a  process  of 
weakening  from  several  sources. 

One  source  Is  the  Increasing  specialization  of  the 
college  and  university  professor.  It  Is  almost  Impossible 
today  to  get  an  education  to  teach  In  a  xmlversity  or  col¬ 
lege.  There  Is  no  program  for  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
college  teachers,  anywhere.  There  are  only  programs  for  the 
preparation  of  college  researchers.  No  progreun  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  teachers. 


It  Is  very  difficult  to  get  courses  in  the  col¬ 
leges,  and  even  in  the  teachers  colleges,  in  the  liberal 
arts  subjects  that  are  fitted  for  high  school  teachers.  One 
of  the  difficulties  is  that  even  if  you  get  a  course  that  in 
its  title  looks  like  a  general  course,  it  Is  taught  by  a 
specialist  in  such  a  way  that  it  ceases  to  be  general. 


I  never  really  realized  the  extent  of  this  kind  of 
thing  until  in  the  two  years  that  I  was  chancellor  In  Mon¬ 
tana.  I  set  out  to  find  a  president  for  the  state  college 
in  Bozeman,  Montana.  I  traveled  all  over  this  country  to 
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find  somebody.  I  found  specialists  In  every  field  you  can 
think  of,  and  they  were  good.  They  were  brilliant.  But  if 
I  were  to  ask  one  solitary  question  and  say,  “Vfhat  do  you 
think  is  the  role  of  a  land  grant  college  in  the  state?” 
they  would  say,  "Oh,  I  never  thotight  about  anything  like 
that." 


The  result  of  all  this  is  that  our  counti^r  is  full 
of  people  who  know  how,  but  very  short  on  people  who  know 
what  or  why.  We  have  no  end  of  people  who  have  narrow* 
highly  specialized  knowledge,  but  we  are  vei*y  short  on 
people  who  know  strategy.  Reduced  to  military  tenns,  we  are 
replete  with  tactics,  and  short  on  strategists.  Perhaps 
this  accoimts  for  the  fact  that  in  our  country  today,  even 
though  we  are  fighting  an  enemy  that  has  a  well  defined 
strategy  for  decades  and  perhaps  centuries  ahead,  we  have 
no  strategy  for  peace.  If  anyone  knows  what  it  is,  I  would 
like  to  see  him,  because  I  know  of  no  one  anywhere  in  this 
countiTT  who  has  a  strategy  for  peace.  And  certainly  we  show 
no  sign  that  we  have  a  national  strategy  for  peace. 

I  have  spoken  of  all  of  these  things  tonight,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  before  you  can  define  the  rele  and  the  place 
of  the  student  personnel  worker,  you  have  to  clarify  the 
position  of  the  college,  and  of  the  college  teacher,  and  of 
the  college  student,  until  we  do  this,  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  constant  treuble. 

Let  me  Illustrate  it  with  a  practical  experience. 
Last  spring,  for  four  months,  I  served  at  Michigan  State  on 
a  committee  which  President  Hannah  chose  to  call  "the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Future."  Sixteen  of  us  were  released  to  spend 
full  time  on  this  venture.  I  am  very  glad  I  had  this  ex¬ 
perience,  because  I  had  not  really  realized,  tintll  I  had 
this  experience,  what  a  conflict  there  was  between  the 
faculty  of  the  university  and  the  student  personnel  workers. 

One  morning  when  I  came  into  the  committee  meeting 
and  we  had  several  people  who  had  appeared  to  advise  us,  to 
give  us  ideas,  somebody  came  in  with  the  idea  and  said,  "Well 
our  student  services  in  this  University  cost  $750,000.  This 
is  waste.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  do  away  with  the  whole 
student  services  business,  and  then  we  could  have  the  $750,- 
000  for  salary  Increases."  Somebody  then  said,  "Well,  what 
about  the  counseling?"  A  man  said,  "We  should  select  the 
kinds  of  students  who  do  not  need  counseling,  and  then  we 
would  not  need  any  coxmselors . "  (Laughter) 

Then  somebody  said  this  $750,000  Included  the 
health  services,  and  another  man  said,  "What  is  this,  a  wel¬ 
fare  state?  Why  can't  the  students  pay  for  their  own  medi¬ 
cal  service?"  It  was  then  pointed  out  that  the  hospitals 
in  Lansing  were  not  adequate  to  take  care  of  our  students, 
even  if  the  students  were  able  to  pay  their  own  bills. 

Over  and  over  again  I  found  this  feeling  on  the 
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pai*t  of  the  faculty  people «  that  the  cotmselors  had  somehow 
moved  In,  had  somehow  preempted  something  that  belonged  to 
them,  and  of  course,  you  all  know  why  you  did  move  In.  You 
moved  In  because  Increasingly  these  teachers  failed  to  do 
their  own  counseling,  or  to  meet  their  own  responsibilities 
to  students.  And  why  did  this  happen?  This  happened  because 
of  the  "publish  or  perish"  Idea  In  our  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities. 

I  think  the  saddest  thing  that  has  happened  to 
higher  education  In  the  years  that  I  have  had  any  contact 
with  It  has  been  the  removal  of  the  glory  of  teaching.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  profession  In  America  In  which  pro¬ 
gress  In  the  profession  means  that  you  get  out  of  It.  Now 
this  Is  a  really  curious  thing  when  you  get  down  to  It.  If 
you  become  a  surgeon,  whoever  heard  of  a  great  surgeon  giving  ^ 
up  surgery  and  doing  research  on  surgery?  You  never  heard  of 
anything  like  that.  Whoever  heard  of  a  great  surgeon  giving  , 
up  surgery  and  becoming  a  hospital  manager?  No,  this  does 
not  happen.  Many  sxu*geons  do  surgery  as  long  as  they  live. 

All  right.  What  do  we  do?  Everybody  who  goes  Into 
college  teaching  and  university  teaching  seems  to  —  he  Is 
going  to  get  out  of  It  one  way  or  the  other.  One  way  to  get 
out  Is  to  be  appointed  a  research  professor.  This  Is  the 
greatest  honor  that  can  come  to  you.  Then  you  won't  have  to.  ^ 
teach  at  all.  Another  way  to  get  out  of  It  Is  to  become  a 
dean  or  a  president,  and  then  you  won't  have  to  teach  either.  ; 

Now  really,  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter  Is  —  and 
I  have  held  all  of  these  different  kind  of  Jobs,  I  have  had 
all  of  these  titles,  as  the  toastmaster  Indicated,  etnd  they 
have  not  done  anything  for  me.  I  did  not  have  any  more  wis¬ 
dom  when  I  was  a  full  professor  than  when  I  was  an  Instruc¬ 
tor,  and  no  more  when  I  was  a  president  than  when  I  wa^  a 
dean.  No  mantle  of  wisdom  falls  on  you  when  you  get  one  of 
these  titles.  On  the  contrary,  you  feel  weaker  and  smaller 
and  more  Inadequate  than  ever.  You  have  more  responsibility 
and  you  are  more  scared. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  of  course,  that 
there  Is  not  anything  In  the  university  or  the  college,  or 
anywhere  In  the  whole  educational  structure,  which  exceeds 
teaching  In  Importance,  and  In  dignity  and  significance,  and 
any  other  kind  of  adjective  or  descriptive  term  you  want  to 
apply  to  It.  Teaching  Is  the  core  of  education. 

But  now  we  have  done  something  else.  Somehow  or 
other  we  have  Interpreted  teaching  to  mean  lecturing,  and 
we  have  worked  this  thing  out  In  such  a  way  that  among  pro¬ 
fessors  the  all-lmpoirtant  thing  Is  that  you  teach,  and  evi¬ 
dently  unimportant  that  you  learn.  So  we  got  the  Idea  that 
nobody  could  learn  unless  he  Is  sitting  In  front  of  somebody 
who  Is  lecturing  to  him.  This  of  course  Is  utterly  stupid. 

These  kids  In  our  colleges  and  graduate  schools  can  read 
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better  and  faster  than  I  can.  Why  should  I  go  and  read  these 
things  and  then  regurgitate  this  for  these  youngsters?  Per¬ 
fectly  ridiculous  kind  of  thing  when  they  are  competent  to  do 
this  for  themselves.  But  the  worst  part  Is  this  over-empha¬ 
sis  on  teaching,  teaching,  teaching,  and  under-emphasis  on 
learning.  Nobody  wants  to  learn. 

Now  let  me  Illustrate.  You  know  I  went  to  Michigan 
State  University  and  the  dean  called  me  Into  the  office  one 
day  and  said,  "Look,  we  want  you  to  be  kind  of  a  counselor. 

You  had  all  these  years  of  experience,  you  ought  to  know  a 
lot  about  this."  He  said,  "We  want  you  to  sit  aroimd  and 
visit  with  these  people." 

You  know  what  happens?  If  I  go  to  one  of  these 
young  men  and  In  the  least  word  even  Imply  that  I  am  teach¬ 
ing  him  In  some  way,  that  he  Is  to  learn  from  me,  they  Just 
fly  to  the  four  comers.  That  Is  the  last  thing  they  want. 
But  If  I  go  to  them  and  say,  "Look,  I'm  working  on  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  I'm  stuck.  Maybe  you  C2m  help  me."  Then  they  come 
to  me  from  all  sides,  because  then  when  they  can  teach  me, 
this  builds  their  ego,  you  see.  But  If  I  teach  them,  this 
lowers  their  ego. 

What  could  have  happened  to  us  to  get  to  the  point 
where  somehow  we  have  lost  the  zest  for  learning,  because 
learning  Is  exciting?  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things 
that  a  college  ought  to  do  Is  to  Induct  people  Into  the 
excitement  of  learning. 

All  right.  We  did  not  do  It,  and  why  didn't  we 
do  It?  The  over-emphasis  on  research  and  writing  and  "pub¬ 
lish  or  perish”  and  the  excessive  specialization  has  con¬ 
verted  the  college  Instructor  from  a  teacher  of  boys  and 
girls,  and  men  and  women,  to  a  developer  and  discoverer  of 
new  knowledge  of  some  sort.  This  Is  where  the  glory  lies; 
this  Is  where  the  emphasis  Is  put.  So  time  that  he  gives 
to  students  Is  waste  from  his  point  of  view,  and  he  does 
not  give  any  more  than  he  has  to. 

What  Is  moz*e,  I  am  becoming  more  and  moz*e  Impressed 
with  the  fact  that  this  highly  specialized  education  Is  unfit¬ 
ting  us  to  be  coimselors  of  students,  even  when  we  want  to, 
because  I  think  If  you  want  to  be  a  counselor  you  need  a 
broad  backgroxmd  of  understanding.  You  need  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  hiiman  beings.  You  need  to  be  something  of  an 
Interpreter  of  the  life  of  the  period  In  which  you  are  liv¬ 
ing.  You  need  to  have  a  few  Insights  Into  the  art,  the 
music,  the  literature,  the  thinking  and  feeling  of  the 
world,  and  of  our  time.  This  Is  a  broad  education.  This 
Is  the  human  touch.  And  what  research  today  has  time  to 
work  on  the  human  touch? 

So  It  Is  not  hard  to  explain  the  growth  of  the 
student  services  enterprises  In  our  various  universities. 
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This  Is  a  perfectly  natural  thing.  But  now,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  all  this? 

I  came  out  of  this  e:q>erlenee  last  spring  with  a 
few  notions  about  It,  and  In  the  few  minutes  I  have  left,  I 
am  going  to  mention  them  to  you. 

In  the  first  place.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to 
reorganize  the  preparation  of  the  college  teacher.  I  said 
to  the  Ohio  College  Association  In  this  same  room  at  noon 
today  that  I  believe  this  Is  a  great  Job  for  the  emerging 
universities,  the  smaller  universities,  socalled,  that  have 
not  yet  gone  as  far  down  the  road  of  high  specialization, 
and  If  they  want  a  Job  In  America,  a  field  that  they  can 
cultivate,  this  Is  their  field,  to  attack  seriously  the 
task  of  preparing  college  teachers. 

To  my  point  of  view,  this  Is  not  a  lower  order 
activity.  If  anything,  this  Is  a  higher  order  activity, 
because  I  think  It  takes  more  real  scholarship  to  be  a 
teacher  than  a  researcher.  A  researcher  can  be  prepared  In 
a  relatively  narrow  field.  A  scholar-teacher  has  to  have  a 
broad  understanding,  and  a  wide  and  deep  culture  both. 

Beyond  the  preparation  of  teachers  comes.  It  seems 
to  me,  a  new  set  of  motivations  In  our  Institutions.  We 
have  to  begin  to  inward  people  for  teaching.  We  have  to 
give  the  teachers  In  our  universities  the  feeling  that  teach¬ 
ing  Is  Importemt,  that  It  Is  the  thing  of  highest  Importance 
In  the  Institution,  that  nothing  Is  more  Impoi^tant  than 
creative  teaching. 

Then  It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  do  something  else. 

If  we  are  going  to  help  these  people  to  acquire  the  kinds 
of  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  will  enable  them  to 
teach,  we  are  going  to  have  to  build  a  set  of  relationships 
between  the  personnel  administrators  and  the  professors. 

One  of  the  things  we  discovered  last  spring  was 
that  In  our  university  there  was  virtually  no  contact  be¬ 
tween  these  two  groups  of  people.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
the  professors  feel  the  way  they  do  Is  that  they  know  vir¬ 
tually  nothing  about  what  the  student  personnel  people  are 
doing;  and  the  student  personnel  people  know  very  little 
about  what  the  professors  are  doing.  We  need  constant  com- 
mxmlcation;  we  need  to  know  each  other;  we  need  to  work  to¬ 
gether,  think  together;  and  I  cein  say  to  the  professors  In 
the  various  universities  emd  colleges  where  I  go,  that  the 
professors  do  not  believe  It.  They  think  the  student  per¬ 
sonnel  workers  are  anti-intellectual.  But  In  my  book,  the 
student  personnel  people  are  more  Intellectual  than  the 
professors.  They  are  more  dedicated  to  the  meaning  of  a 
liberal  education.  They  are  trying  to  achieve  this.  But 
they  are  constantly  up  against  the  task  of  working  with 
hl^ly  specialized  people  who  do  not  seem  to  sense  the 
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meaning  of  the  liberal  education.  So  common  between  these 
two  groups  Is  one  of  the  most  lmpoz*tant  elements  In  this 
situation . 


Then  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  exasilne  the 
whole  stiructure  of  college  and  university  administration.  I 
was  In  a  university  not  very  long  ago  where  a  certain  dean 
shut  the  door  and  cried  on  my  shoulder  for  awhile.  He  said, 
"Tou  know,  I  do  everything  for  my  faculty.  I  get  salary 
raises  for  them.  I  get  better  offices  for  them.  I  try  to 
get  them  the  materials  they  need.  I  do  everything  I  can. 

But  morale  Is  not  good." 

Well  we  sat  there  for  a  little  while,  and  I  had 
been  around  and  talked  to  some  of  his  faculty  so  I  knew  a 
little  bit  about  what  the  situation  was.  I  said,  "Look,  If 
some  morning  when  you  come  to  this  building.  If  you  would, 
Insteeul  of  going  up  there  on  the  third  floor  to  your  office. 
If  you  would  stop  on  the  first  floor  and  walk  Into  the  first 
professor's  open  door  that  you  see,  and  sit  down  In  a  chair 
and  unburden  your  soul  to  that  professor,  and  then  aifter  a 
half  hoxir  or  so  go  on  to  the  next  one,  and  the  next  one,  and 
spend  several  days  doing  that  kind  of  thing,  maybe  weeks." 

He  looked  at  me  and  his  desk  was  all  piled  with  stuff.  He 
said,  "What  would  I  do  with  all  this  stviff  on  my  desk?" 

Well  I  was  a  little  facetious,  but  I  said,  "If  you  don't 
answer  It  for  a  month,  you  wouldn't  have  to  answer  It." 
(Latighter) 


Anyway,  I  tried  to  help  him  see  that  his  faculty 
was  8\ifferlng  not  only  from  empty  pocketbooks,  but  fz>om 
empty  hearts,  that  they  did  not  have  a  sense  of  belonging, 
a  sense  of  oneness,  a  sense  of  being  on  the  team,  and  they 
did  not  feel  that  he  was  communicating  with  them.  They 
talked  to  him,  but  he  did  not  talk  to  th«n. 

Over  and  over  again  I  see  this.  All  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  country  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  professors  and  teachers  In  our  colleges  and 
universities,  and  you  know  that  their  morale  Is  not  good. 
They  are  not  distinguished  by  high  morale.  And  you  and  I 
who  have  to  work  with  the  students  are  often  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  they  treat  the  students. 


The  professors  are  not  going  to  treat  the  students 
any  better  them  the  administration  treats  the  professors. 
Ansrthlng  you  want  the  teachers  to  do  to  the  students,  do 
that  to  the  teachers  first.  Oh,  If  I  could  get  all  the 
presidents  and  all  the  deans  together  In  one  room  and  keep 
them  there  long  enough  to  say  this  to  them  In  every  language 
at  my  command!  And  If  they  would  go  out  and  practice  It, 
this  would  do  more  to  bring  dynamism  Into  higher  education 
In  this  coxintry  than  any  other  single  thing. 


Somehow  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  education 
Is  a  himian  enterprise,  that  human  relations  are  at  the  core 
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of  education,  that  getting  an  education  Is  a  period  of  crea¬ 
tive  living  In  one's  live,  and  that  the  only  way  you  can  live 
creatively  Is  to  be  with  other  people  who  live  creatively, 
and  that  creative  living  with  students  on  the  part  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  faculty  of  all  kinds  Is  the  very  essence  of 
teaching.  And  this  Is  the  essence  of  learning. 

Somehow  or  other  there  has  come  Into  our  America, 
this  glorious  country  of  ours,  a  kind  of  a  sickness  of  the 
spirit,  a  kind  of  atrophy  of  the  Imagination.  I  think  we 
have  a  problem  to  contend  with,  and  a  serious  problem.  And 
If  you  talk  about  competition  with  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese,  If  you  talk  about  the  hazards  to  freedom  In  the 
world  today,  here  Is  the  key.  Freedom  will  live  In  the 
world,  freedom  will  win  In  the  competition  with  other  Ideas, 
If  more  than  any  other  way  of  life  It  releases  the  creative 
powers  of  Individual  human  beings;  If  more  than  any  other  way 
of  life  It  helps  Individual  men  to  become  all  that  God  In¬ 
tended  them  to  be. 


This,  to  me.  Is  the  challenge  In  teaching.  It  Is 
the  challenge  In  administration.  It  Is  the  challenge  for  the 
student  personnel  workers.  Yes,  It  Is  the  challenge  for  every 
lover  of  freedom  In  America  and  all  over  the  world,  because 
the  road  to  the  hearts  of  men  lies  not  through  bombs  and 
missiles,  or  merely  through  filling  their  stomachs.  It  lies 
throTigh  overcoming  the  emptiness  of  their  hearts,  and  helping 
them  to  see  that  they  are  not  Islands,  to  use  the  language  of 
John  Donne,  but  a  part  of  the  mainland.  [Prolonged  applause] 

TOASTMASTER  LIPPINCOTT;  Dr.  Melby,  we  are  greatly 
Indebted  to  you  for  those  provocative  and  cogent  remarks. 

Ladles  emd  gentlemen,  you  have  been  very  kind  to 
your  toastmaster  tonight.  Maybe  It  Is  because  —  In  case  you 
do  not  know  It  —  National  Laughter  Week  begins  tomorrow. 
(Laughter)  As  I  turn  you  back  to  your  President  Don  Wln- 
blgler,  who  will  be  President  for  another  few  seconds,  I 
theink  you.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  WINBIGLER;  Thank  you  for  a  splendid  Job 
done.  Bill.  Dr.  Melby,  as  you  were  describing  the  professor 
with  the  piles  of  papers  on  his  desk,  I  couldn't  help  re¬ 
calling  a  colleague  of  mine  who  has  three  baskets  on  his 
desk,  with  three  separate  labels.  One  of  them  Is  labeled 
"Very  Urgent."  The  second,  "Must  be  done  before  I  go  home." 
The  third  one,  "My  god!  Didn't  I  do  that  last  week?" 
(Laughter) 

In  bringing  this  year  to  a  close  —  these  nine 
short  months  since  our  meeting  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  last  J\ine  —  I  am  flooded  with  feelings 
of  relief,  which  many  of  you  will  understsoid,  but  also  with 
feelings  of  comfort  and  gratitude.  Gratitude  to  Glen  Nygz^en 
for  the  splendid  Job  he  has  done  as  our  Conference  Chairman, 
to  Carl  Knox  for  his  faithful,  efficient,  loyal  and  ever- 
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p]*esent  sez*vlce  as  Secreta]?y-Treasu]*er;  to  Bill  Guthrie  and 
Nylin  Ross  and  their  colleagues  for  the  splendid  hospitality 
we  have  all  enjoyed  here;  to  the  literally  scotos  of  members 
of  the  Association  who  have  served  the  Association  this  year 
on  committees  cmd  commissions  and  getting  the  work  done;  and 
especially  to  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  who  I 
think  have  worked  as  hard  as  any  executive  committee  In 
NASPA  history.  I  want  to  mention  especially  that  they  have 
given  of  their  time  for  four  meetings  In  this  short  period. 
Including  the  one  at  Boston  last  J\me. 

This  conference  at  Columbus  has  been  the  occasion 
for  my  recalling  that  I  attended  a  conference  at  Colxmibus 
ten  years  ago,  at  the  De shier- Hilton,  and  that  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  that  conference  the  delegates  were  entertained  at 
Ohio  State  at  a  reception  In  the  faculty  club.  We  went  by 
bus.  In  the  party  was  a  little  guy.  In  my  bus.  The  con¬ 
ductor  was  a  very  handsome  all-American  boy  with  blond  hair 
£ind  pink  cheeks,  who  had  practiced  his  tour  very  carefully. 
There  were  mamy  distractions  on  the  bus,  and  finally  as  we 
approached  the  campus,  he  threw  up  his  hands  and  said, 

"Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I'm  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  on  page  3  when  we  got  to  the  penitentiary.  We 
are  past  the  penitentiary  and  I  haven't  finished  page  one 
yet." 

One  of  the  agreeable  delegates  took  over  his  trip 
for  him  emd  read  It,  and  he  was  very  agreeable  tintll  we  were 
approaching  the  campus  from  the  agricultural  college  side, 
and  there  by  one  of  the  bams,  which  I  believe  has  now 
disappeared,  on  a  knoll  lay  a  tremendous  Hereford  bull. 

With  this  the  young  man  Jumped  to  attention  eind  Introduced 
us.  His  account  of  the  academic  biography  of  the  Hereford 
bull  would  have  done  credit  to  the  university  public  rela¬ 
tions  department.  I  noticed  that  the  bull  had  an  exceedingly 
sad  mien.  And  from  the  back  of  the  bus  I  called  out,  "What 
makes  him  look  so  morose?"  Quick  as  a  flash,  the  yo\mg  man 
ceune  back  and  said,  "Oh,  he's  retired."  (Laughter) 

In  retiring  from  the  office  of  president,  I  do  so 
with  no  sadness  whatever,  especially  In  view  of  my  knowledge 
for  2md  acquaintance  with  the  president  elect.  He  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  finest  achievements  and  products  of  the 
city  of  Columbus.  He  Is  a  native  of  the  city,  has  two 
degrees  from  Ohio  State  University.  He  has  been  associated 
with  Ohio  State  University  for  almost  a  quarter  century, 
professionally.  In  1936  he  became  Assistant  Dean  of  Men, 
and  director  of  student  employment,  the  first,  I  vinderstand, 
to  occupy  that  later  office. 

From  19^3  to  1957  his  work  was  centered  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  where  he  was  first  acting 
Jvinlor  Dean,  and  then  Senior  Deem,  and  finally  Associate 
Dean.  In  1957  he  was  made  Assistant  to  the  Vice  President 
for  Student  Relations,  and  then  since  June  of  1957  has  been 
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Executive  Dean  for  Student  Relations,  c»ie  of  six  administra¬ 
tive  officers  composing  the  president's  cabinet.  He  Is  also 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Ohio  State  University  School  of 
Social  Administration.  A  Rotarian,  very  active  In  community 
affairs.  He  and  his  lovely  wife,  Jane,  are  very  cherished 
members  of  HASPA. 

Bill,  It  Is  with  a  real  sense  of  pleasure  and  grati¬ 
fication  that  I  turn  over  to  you,  as  the  President  of  NASPA, 
the  gavel  of  the  Association. 

. . .  Applause  as  President  Quthrie  assumed  the 
Chair  and  as  Mrs.  Quthrie  was  asked  to  stand  ... 

PRESIDEHT  QUTHRIE:  I  am  tempted  to  vary  from  wy 
brief  prepared  script,  particularly  after  hearing  the  Ohio 
State  story  you  have  Just  told.  In  reference  to  retirement, 

I  think  I  could  put  some  new  flavor  into  that  story.  (Laugh¬ 
ter)  My  script,  however,  says  Instead,  and  It  Is  sincere: 

It  Is  with  great  pride,  but  humbly  that  I  accept 
this  charge  that  has  been  given  to  the  team  of  deans  who  will 
represent  your  leadership  In  NASPA  this  next  year.  I  want  to 
announce  six  new  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  I 
would  like  to  call  the  names  of  the  full  Executive  Committee 
which  will  be  the  new  members,  and  the  officers,  so  that  you 
will  know  this  new  deans'  team. 

First,  a  carry  over  member  from  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  Dean  Armour  J.  Blackburn  of  Howard  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Will  you  stand  as  yovir  names  are  called,  and 
the  applause  will  come  after  the  group  Is  Introduced. 

Dean  Armour  J.  Blackbvirn,  Howard  University 

Reverend  Patrick  Ratterman,  Xavier  University 

Dean  0.  D.  Roberts,  Purdue  University 

Dean  Herb  W.  Wunderlich,  Kansas  State  University 

Dean  Arthur  Kiendl,  University  of  Colorado 

Dean  David  W.  Robinson,  Emory  University 

These  are  the  six  members  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  who  serve  along  with  Immediate  Past  President  Don  Wln- 
bigler  of  Stanford  University. 


President-Elect,  Deem  Fred  Weaver,  University  of  N. Carolina 
Vice  Presidents - 

Donald  K.  Anderson,  University  of  Washington 
Carl  M.  Grip,  Temple  University 
Vice  Presidents  Elect  - 

Harold  E.  Stewart,  Wayne  State  University 
Juan  Reid,  Colorado  College 
Secretary -Treasurer  - 

Carl  W.  Knox,  University  of  Illinois 
Conference  Chairman  - 

Glen  T.  Nygreen,  Kent  State  University 
Historian  - 

Fred  Turner,  University  of  Illinois 
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xnese  constitute  your  Officers  and  Executive  Oom- 
mittee  for  the  coming  year.  (Applause) 

There  is  a  brief  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
which  will  follow  this  session,  in  the  meeting  room  Just  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs. 

I  think  I  can  pledge  the  group  of  us  to  a  ye8u*'s 
best  efforts  to  continue  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  new 
NASPA,  along  with  the  old.  Particul2u>ly,  we  shall  try  to 
match  the  quality  and  the  amount  of  leadership  given  to  this 
Association  by  its  Past  President,  Don  Winbigler  and  his 
associates  this  current  year. 

!  On  behalf  of  Dean  Nylin  Ross,  my  co-host,  and  all 

of  his  office  staff,  and  our  ladies,  Mrs.  Ross  and  Mrs. 
Guthrie,  we  want  to  thank  you  all  for  your  acceptance  of  our 
j  hospitality  here  in  Columbus,  including  the  square  dance. 
(Laughter) 


For  all  of  your  new  officers,  I  know  I  speak  a 
closing  word,  to  wish  you  a  productive  year  ahead  in  your 
work  on  your  campuses,  and  in  your  work  with  NASPA. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned.  (Applause) 

...  The  Forty -second  Anniversary  Conference 
adjourned  at  nine  fwty  o'clock  ... 
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APPENDIX  A 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
July  1,  1959  -  April  1,  i960 

The  annual  Treasurer's  Report  Is  attached  to  this  brief 
summation  of  secretarial  activities  for  the  past  nine  months. 

Prom  the  termination  of  the  Alst  Anniversary  Conference  at  Har¬ 
vard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  until  the  opening- 
of  the  42nd  "Joe  Park"  Memorial  Conference  there  has  been  hardly 
time  for  a  "deep  breath,"  let  alone  collecting  the  dues,  editing 
the ’breeze,"  and  "trying"  to  Justify  one's  existence  In  the  area 
of  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION.  All  figures  Included  In 
this  summary  should  be  Interpreted  on  the  basis  of  thi?ee- fourths 
of  the  usual  reporting  period. 


Association  Membership 

Membership  as  of  July  1,  1959  320 
Member  Institutions  approved,  April  1,  i960  15 
Memberships  discontinued  -2 
Total  Membership  as  of  April  1,  i960  333 


Requests  for  Membership  pending  .  8 


A  quick  look  at  the  association  membership  for  the  past- 
four  decades  Indicates  Important  Implications  for  the  future  of 
NASPA. 

Year  Number  of  Member  Institutions 


1920 

11 

1930 

64 

1940 

102 

1950 

184 

i960 

333 

Added  Institutional  members  and  their  Institutional  rep 

resentatlves  since  the  last  conference  are: 

Alabama  College,  Dean  James  Wilkinson,  Dean  of  Men,  Montevallo,Al 

Anderson  College,  Director  Norman  Beard,  Director  of  Student  Af¬ 
fairs,  Anderson,  Indiana 

Atlantic  Christian  College,  Director  John  W.  Stair,  Director  of 
Guidance  and  Student  Life,  Wilson,  North  Carolina 

Central  Missouri  State  College,  Dean  W.  0.  Hampton,  Student 
Personnel  Services,  Warrensburg,  Missouri 

Cornell  College,  Dean  Stuart  J.  E.  Good,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs, 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 

Heidelberg  College,  Dean  Robert  J.  Schmelfeld,  Dean  of  Men, 
Tiffin,  Ohio 

Hofstra  College,  Dean  Randall  W.  Hoffman,  Dean  of  Students, 
Hempstead,  New  York 

Muskingum  College,  Dean  John  Leathers,  Dean  of  Men,  New  Concord, 
Ohio 

Pace  College,  Dean  E.  Eugene  Morris,  Dean  of  Students,  4l  Park 
Row,  New  York  38,  New  York 

St.  Mary's  University,  Bro.  Henry  Rlngkamp,  S.M.,  Dean,  Student 
Activities,  San  Antonio  1,  Texas 
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Shlmer  College,  Dean  Thomas  P.  Whellan,  Dean  of  Men,  Mt.  Carroll, 
Illinois 

State  Teachers  College,  Dean  S.  Trevor  Hadley,  Dean  of  Students, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania 

State  Teachers  College,  Dean  Vinton  H.  Rambo,  Dean  of  Men, 
Shlppensburg,  Pennsylvania 

State  University,  College  of  Long  Island,  Dean  Allen  Austin, 
Dean  of  Students,  Oyster  Bay,  New  York 
Trenton  State  College,  Dean  Charles  McCracken,  Dean  of  Student 
Personnel  Services,  Trenton  5»  New  Jersey. 

The  Institutions  which  have  discontinued  their  member¬ 
ships  are: 

State  University  Teachers  College,  Oneonta,  New  York 
State  University  Teachers  College,  Predonla,  New  York, 

Deaths  of  NASPA  participants 

TJ  Dean  Margaret  L.  Johnson  (November,  1959)  Dean  of 

Students,  Richmond  Professional  Institute,  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  Richmond,  Virginia 
2)  Dr.  Francis  J.  Brown  (September,  1959)  Staff  Associate 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education  (Good  friend  and 
participant  at  three  national  meetings) 

;  Changes  and  Appointments  (By  no  means  Inclusive) 


President  1 

Vice  President  2 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  College  1 

Dean  of  Students  6 

Associate  Dean  of  Students  1 

Dean  of  Men  6 

Assistant  Dean  of  Men  9 

Registrar  1 

'  Director  of  Student  Financial  Aids  1 

To  other  fields  11 

I  Retirements  2 

41 


Note:  A  major  challenge  to  the  Secretary  Is  the  maintenance  of 
an  accurate  roster  and  mailing  list.  To  be  explored  with  the 
Executive  Committee  Is  an  annual  census  of  Institutional  represen¬ 
tatives  as  Indicated  by  the  respective  presidents  of  member  Insti¬ 
tutions  and  a  separation  of  the  mailing  list  and  membership  roster 
with  wider  representation  on  the  mailing  list. 

NASPA  Representation 

American  Council  on  Education 
National  Interfraternity  Conference 
Fraternity  Scholarship  Association 
Association  of  College  Honor  Societies 
National  Education  Association 
National  Association  of  College  Unions 
National  Association  of  Foreign  Student  Advisers 
National  Housing  Director's  Conference 
Northwest  Region  Personnel  Conference 
United  States  National  Student  Association 
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Western  Personnel  Conference 
Whltehouse  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 
Various  Inaugiuratlons  and  Celebrations 
Will  participate  via  Interassociation  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee  at  ACPA  and  NAWDC 


Regional  Meetings  reported  thus  far 

Allerton  Conference  of  Mid-West  Deans  of  Students 
Colorado  Deans  of  Men  and  Personnel  Administrators 
Illinois  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men 

Kansas  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators 
Ohio  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrator! 
Southera  Association  of  Deans  of  Men  and  Personnel  Adminis¬ 
trators 

Southwest  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators  » 
Several  regional  groups  have  not  yet  met  this  school  year.  ^ 


Publications 

The  praceedlngs  of  the  Harvard  Conference  were  In  the  hands 
of  all  conference  partlclpemts  and  Institutional  representatives 
by  the  end  of  August.  Our  Conference  Reporter^  Mr.  Leo  Isen, 
Indicates  that  our  Columbus  proceedings  will  be  duplicated  by  a 
photographic  process  which  will  reduce  the  volumes  In  slze«  make 
them  more  legible,  emd,  probably,  step  up  the  delivery  time. 

Costs  will  rxm  about  the  same  with  some  direct  savings  on  postage. 

Several  dozen  Commission  III  Casebooks  have  been  sold 
throiighout  the  present  school  year  and  they  will  be  available  for 
purchase  at  the  Registration  Desk  of  the  Conference. 

Five  Issues  of  the  Association  Newsletter  have  been  distri¬ 
buted  to  all  members.  One  book  review,  three  notices  as  to  cam-  - 
pus  crooks,  and  several  references  of  general  Interest  have  been  ^ 
Included.  ^ 

Placement 

Dean  "Shorty”  Nowotny  has  again  served  the  Association  as  ^ 
Placement  Officer  with  able  assistance  from  Miss  Ruth  Neel.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  newsletters  have  been  slxty-two  placement  profiles 
which  were  initially  prepared  In  Texas  and  then  duplicated  for 
mailing  from  Urbana. 

The  Executive  Committee 

T)  On  July  19,  i960.  President  Don  Wlnblgler,  Conference 
Chairman  Glen  Nygreen,  Host  Deans  Guthrie  and  Ross,  and  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  met  at  the  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel  In  Columbus. 

2)  On  October  22,  i960,  there  was  complete  attendance  at 
an  all-day  meeting  In  Chicago. 

3)  A  second  meeting  was  held  on  Pebruaiy  13  on  the  North¬ 
western  campus  with  Jim  McLeod  as  host.  (Two  members  were  absent.) 

4)  A  third  meeting  Is  planned  for  April  6  In  Columbus. 


Minutes  are  on  file  for  all  of  these  sessions  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  meeting  yet  to  be  held.  Correspondence  and  the 
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telephone  have  had  heavy  usage  In  keeping  officers  and  members 
In  close  contact.  Additional  travel  expenses  have  been  avail¬ 
able  because  of  the  raise  in  membership  dues  passed  at  the  1959 
Conference . 


In  Conclusion 

I  would  like  to  thank  bll  officers,  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  and  other  devoted  partlclpsmts  for  their  direc¬ 
tion  amd  suggestions.  Miss  Joyce  May  has  served  the  Association 
In  many  ways  and  the  timely  answers  of  Miss  Hazel  Yates  and  Dean 
Fred  H.  Turner  have  been  of  genuine  assistance.  Your  secretary 
is  happy  to  have  served  and  sorry  to  have  erred. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Urbana,  Illinois  Carl  W.  Knox 

April  1,  i960  Secretary-Ti*ea8urer 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 
J\me  15,  1959,  through  June  30,  1959 
(Books  were  closed  J\)ne  30,  1959) 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  on  Hand,  June  15,  1959  5600.34 

Dues  Received  8O.OO 

Sale  of  Casebooks  6.00 

Balance  on  hand  and  total  receipts  5686.34 


c  DISBURSEMENTS 
k:  Annual  Conference  Expenses 
Contingent  Fund 

Total  Disbursements 


958.00 

250.00 

1208.00 


Balauice  on  hsind,  July  1,  1959 


4478.34 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 
July  1,  1959*  through  March  15,  i960 


RECEIPTS 

Balance  on  hand,  July  1,  1959  4478,3^ 

1959  Conference  Receipts  9228.29 

Dues  Received  7100.00 

Sale  of  Proceedings  43.50 

Sale  of  Commission  III  Casebooks  83. 00 

Closing  of  Dean  Turner's  Account  116.22 

Mlsc.  16.61 

Balance  on  heuid  and  total  receipts  21065.96 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Annual  Conference  Expense: 

1959  Annual  Conference  8713.37 

Cost  of  Proceedings  2182.85 

1960  Conference  Chalrmam  1000.00 

Total  Conference  Expense  II896.22 

Secretary- Treasurer ' s  Expense : 

Printing  &  Mimeographing  I96.6O 

Postage  204. 08 

Telephone  &  Telegraph  21.29 

Stenographic  Service  447.05 

Books  &  Magazines  18.75 

Express  4.37 

Secretary's  Allotment  100.00 

Mlsc.  30.18 

Total  Sec.-Treas.  Expense  1022.32 


Placement  Service 


50.00 


Executive  Committee  Expenses; 

Commission  III  Casebooks  154.80 

President's  Fund  300.00 

Meeting  Expenses  1723.06 

Total  Exec.  Committee  Expense  2177.86 


Mlsc.  Expenses: 

American  Council  Dues 
Travel  to  Meetings 
Bank  Charges 
Total  Mlsc.  Expenses 


50.00 

160.84 

28.70 

239.54 


Total  Disbursements 


15385.94 


ENDING  BALANCE,  MARCH  15,  I960 


5680.02 

mmmammaamBSi 
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APPEMDIX  B 


ATTENDANCE 

FORTY-SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  CONFERENCE 
Institution  Title 


Name 

Ackerly,  R.S.,Jr. 
Adams,  Frank  T. 

Adams,  Mack  C. 
Alexander,  John  W. 
Allen,  James  G. 

Almll,  Mark 
Ambrose,  Philip  S. 
Anderson,  Donald  K. 
Anflnson,  Rudolph 
Angellta,  Sister  M. 
O.P. 

Armacost,  Peter  H. 

I 

Baird,  David  T. 

Baker,  Thomas  E. 
Baldwin,  DeWltt  C. 
Baldwin,  Prank  C. 
Ball,  Elwood  H. 
Barnes,  Ronald  E. 
Barrett,  G.B.,  S.M. 
Baumgart,  Norbert  K. 
Bealer,  James  E. 
Beatty,  Shelton  L, 
♦Beaty,  R.C. 

Beer,  Ronald 
j  Berry,  Robert  C. 

I  Blngley,  John 
Bishop,  Robert  W, 
Blackburn,  Armour  J. 
Blackburn,  John  L. 
Bloch,  Wheadon 
Boggs,  Pr .Robert  L. 
Bourbon,  Rev .Prank  C. 
Bowling,  Floyd 
Boyd,  Joseph  D. 
Bralley,  L.  G. 

Breed ,  Sterling 
Bretz,  Prank  H. 
Brewer,  R.  G. 

Brooks,  Allen  C. 
Brown,  C.  W. 

,  Brown,  Dlrck  W. 

Brown,  Ervin  A. 

'  Brown,  George  K. 
Bi?own,  J.  Gordon 
Brown,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Buchhelt,  Jack  R. 
♦Burger,  William  V. 
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Ill.  Inst,  of  Tech. 
Unlv.  of  Florida 
Southern  Methodist  U. 
Columbia  College 
Texas  Tech.  College 
St.  Olaf  College 
New  Mex.  State  Unlv. 
Unlv.  of  Washington 
Eastern  Ill,  Unlv. 
Assoc,  of  Am.  Col¬ 
leges  &  Unlv. 
Augsburg  College 


Asst .Dean  of  Students 
Asst .Dean  of  Men 
Asst.Desui  of  Students 
Associate  Deem 
Dean  of  Student  Life 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Deem  of  Students 
President 
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Eastern  Ill.  Unlv. 
Case  Inst,  of  Tech. 
A.C.U.R.A. 

Cornell  University 
Monmouth  College 
Unlv.  of  Colorado 
University  of  Dayton 
Indiana  University 
Eastern  Ill.  Unlv. 
Pomona  College 
Unlv.  of  Florida 
Michigan  State  Unlv. 
Unlv.  of  Akron 
Unlv.  of  Michigan 
Univ.  of  Cincinnati 
Howard  University 
Unlv.  of  Alabama 


Acting  Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Coordinator  of  Rel.Act. 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Asst .Dean  of  Students 
Vice  President 
Counselor 

Dir., Residence  Hall 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Stu. Personnel 
Grad .Resident  Adviser 
Adviser  of  Men 
Asst.  Deem  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Desui  of  Students 


Unlv,  of  Kansas  City 
Loyola  Unlv.  of  South  Dean  of  Students 
Loyola  College  Dean  of  Men 

Tennessee  Wesleyan  Col.  Dean  of  Students 
Northwestern  Unlv.  Dean  of  Men 
Kent  State  Unlv.  Dean  of  Orientation 

Western  f^lchlgan  Unlv. Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College  Dean  of  Students 
Florida  State  Unlv.  Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
The  Prlnclpla  College  Deem  of  Men 
Ill.  Institute  of  Tech.  Dean  of  Students 
State  Unlv.  of  Iowa  Counselor  to  Men 
Indiana  University  Student 
Carnegie  Inst. of  Tech .Dean  of  Student  Pers. 
Emory  &  Henry  College  Dean  of  Men 
Cornell  University  Asst. to  Dean  of  Men 
PI  Lambda  Phi  Prat.  Executive  Secretary 
Colorado  School  of  Dean  of  Students 
Mines 
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Name 


Institution 


Title 


Butler,  William  R.  Ohio  University  Dean  of  Men 

Lehigh  University  Assoc .Dean  of  Stu. 

Florida  State  Unlv.  Dir. of  Financial  Aids  ' 

Wayne sburg  College  Dean  of  Men 

Washington  State  Unlv.  Dean  of  Students 
Unlv.  of  Vermont  Dean  of  Men 

Univ.  of  Rochester  Dean  of  Students 

Ball  State  Asst  .Dean  of  Students  ; 

Kalamazoo  College  Dean  of  Men  ^ 

Howell  Lewis  Shay 

Amer.Col.  Per. Assoc.  Supervisor  of  Counsel.'; 

Retired  Professors  Reg. Director 
Dickinson  College  Dean  of  Men 

Stanford  Dean  of  Men 

Univ.  of  Oklahoma  Dean  of  Students 

Va.  Polytechnic  Inst.  Assoc .Dir. of  Stu.Aff.  ; 
Unlv.  of  Utah  Asst  .Deem  of  Students  ■ 

Rutgers  University  Asst.  Deem  of  Men 
Unlv.  of  Mlchigem  Asst.  Dean  of  Men 

Unlv.  of  Illinois  Asst.  Dean  of  Men 

Ohio,  State  Unlv.  Asst  .Super, Resid  .Hall 

W.Va .Wesleyan  College  Dean  of  Students 

Dando,  Joseph  H.  Ohio  University  Asst.  Dean  of  Men 

David,  Ben  E.  Unlv.  of  Mleunl  Dean  of  Men 

David,  Wm.  M.,  Jr.  We  stem  Maryland  Col.  Dean  of  Men 

Davis,  Howai^J  Southwestern  Ill.CampusDlr.of  Student  Aff. 

Davis,  I.  Clark  Southern  Ill.  Unlv.  Dir. of  Student  Aff. 

Deaklns,  C.  E.  U.S.  Office  of  Educa.  Regional  Representatlvi 

Dean,  James  W.  Va.  Polytechnic  Inst.  Dean  of  Stu. Aff airs 

Denman,  Bill  Ohio  State  Unlv.  ^ 

Dlerolf,  Claude  E.  Muhlenberg  College  Dean  of  Men 

Donahue,  Timothy  S.  Clarkson  College  Dir .of  Resident  Per. 

Dowd,  Prank  J.,  Jr.  Unlv.  of  Rochester  Asst .Dean  of  Students  ■ 

Downey,  Robert  J.  Unlv.  of  Southern  Cal.  Dean  of  Students 

Duchame,  Leonard  Unlv.  of  Ottawa  Dean  of  Students 

Dull,  James  E.  Georgia  Tech.  Asst .Dean  of  Students  ' 

Dunfleld,  Burton  W.  Assn,  of  Col .Admissions  Exec.  Board  Member 
♦Dunford,  Ralph  E.  Unlv.  of  Tennessee  Dean  of  Students 

Dunlop,  John  P.  Unlv.  of  Cincinnati  Asst .to  Dean  of  Men 

Dur6md,  Edwin  M.  Rutgers  in  Newark  Deam  of  Students 

•DuShane,  Donald  M.  Univ.  of  Oregon  Deem  of  Students 

Edwards,  Thomas  J.  Kenyon  College  Gambler,  Ohio 

Ellenwood,  Wendell  W. Assoc. of  College  UnlonsDlr. ,Ohio  State  Union 
Emmet,  Thomas  A.  Univ.  of  Detroit  Dean  of  Men 

England,  Kenneth  Georgia  State  Col.  Dean  of  Men 

Engsberg,  Paul  E.  Ohio  Wesleyan  Unlv.  Asst.  Deem  of  Men 

Eptlng,  Franz  Ohio  State  Unlv.  Graduate  Resident 

Etheridge,  Robert  P.  Miami  University  Dean  of  Men 

Falk,  Robert  J.  Unlv.  of  Minnesota  Act .Dir., Stu. Per. Serv. 
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Campbell,  C.  B. 
Carr,  James  P.,  Jr. 
•Cecil,  Carl  E. 
Clevenger,  J.  C. 
Clifford,  Earle  W. 
Cole,  Joseph  W. 
Collier,  Kenneth  M. 
Collins,  Paul  E. 
Conron,  William  M. 
Cornell,  Paul  T. 
Corson,  Louis  D. 
Coutts,  klan 
Craig,  William  G. 
Craven,  Clifford  J. 
Crawford,  Albert  W. 
Crookston,  Bums  B. 
Crosby,  Howard  J. 
Cross,  William  G. 
Culp,  Robert  W. 
Cunln,  Kenneth  A. 
Cunningham,  R.  A. 


Name 


Institution 


Title 


Parrlcker,  W.J.^S.J.  Pordham  University  Dean  of  Men 

Plsch,  A.  Line,  Unlv.  of  Akron  Asst. Dir. of  Stu.Per. 

FJellln,  Donald  L.  Ohio  State  Unlv.  Director,  Park  Hall 

Poy,  James  E.  Auburn  University  Dir, of  Student  Aff , 

French,  Arden  0.  Louisiana  State  Unlv.  Dean  of  Men 

Gadalre,  C.  R.  Am. International  Col.  Dean  of  Students 

•Galbraith,  M.J.  Unlv. of  Ill, Professional  Dean  of  Stu.Aff. 

Gambo,  C.R.,  Jr.  Ohio  State  Unlv.  Asst.  Dean 

Gardiner,  Robb  G.  Unlv. of  New  Hampshire  Assoc .Dean  of  Stu. 

•Gardner,  D.  H.  Vice  President 

Gillen,  Rev,  E.B,  Canlslus  College  Dir. of  Stu.Per.Serv. 

Glllls,  John  W,  Ill. State  Normal  Unlv.  Asst.  Dean  of  Men 

Close,  Rev.  J.  C.  Jesuit  Educa'l  Assoc.  Regional  Director 

Glosser,  Earl  A.  Indiana  University  Dir.  of  Coxinsellng 

Gluck,  Joe  West  Virginia  Unlv.  Dir.  Student  Affairs 

Gollsh,  John  Ohio  State  Unlv.  Graduate  Resident 

Gonon,  Pierre  Antioch  College  Assoc .Dir. Co-Op  Prog. 

Good,  Stuart  J.E.  Cornell  College  Dean  of  Stu. Aff airs 

Qoodrldge,  R.C.  Unlv.  of  Redlands  Dean  of  Students 

Graf,  King  Hellmuth,  Obata,  Kassabaion,  Inc. 

Graham,  Jack  W.  Southern  Illinois  Unlv. Coor. Counseling  &  Test. 

Grantham,  Rader  Miss.  Southern  Col.  Dean  of  Men 

Green,  William  D.  Taylor  University  Dean  of  Students 

Griff eth,  Paul  L,  Western  Michigan  Unlv.  Deem  of  Students 

Griffin,  Russell  A,  Western  Reserve  Unlv.  Deem  of  Students 

Grip,  Carl  M.  Temple  University  Dean  of  Men 

•Guthrie,  Wm.  S.  Ohio  State  Unlv.  Exec .Deem, Stu. Rela. 

Hadley,  S.  Tevor  Indlema  State  Col. 

Hakes,  Harold  L.  Ohio  State  Unlv. 

Hale,  Jack  Unlv.  of  Michigan 

Hale,  Lester  L.  Unlv.  of  Florida 

'  Hannahs,  Paul  J.  Unlv.  of  Toledo 

•Hansen,  Abner  L.  Florida  Southern  Col. 

:  Hemsford,  R.L.  Unlv.  of  Akron 

•Hardy,  Donald  P.  Unlv.  of  Delaware 

Harper,  Kenneth  Unlv.  of  Kentucky 

'■  Harris,  David  L.  Rlpon  College 

Harrold,  Roger  Ohio  State  Unlv. 

Hartnett,  Rodney  Michigan  State  Unlv. 

Havens,  A,  Eugene  Ohio  State  University 
Hawk,  Ray  Unlv.  of  Oregon 

Hayward,  John  C.  Bucknell  University 

Henderson,  John  W.  Western  Ill.  Unlv. 

S  Hendrix,  Nobel  Unlv.  of  Miami 

Heuslnkveld,  E.  D.  Peirls  Institute 

Hill,  Edwin  S.  Indiana  University 

:  *Hocutt,  John  E.  Unlv.  of  Delaware 

:  Hoewlscher,  H.E. ,S.J. Regis  College 

Hoffman,  Donald  A.  U.S.Natl.  Stu. Assoc. 

Hoffmann,  Randall  W.  Hofstra  College 

Holdeman,  W.  D.  Oberlln  College 

I  Hoogesteger,  Howard  Lake  Forest  College 
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Dean  of  Students 
Dir.  of  St rad ley 
Asst .Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dir. of  Stu. Activities 
Dean  of  Students 
Dir. of  Stu. Personnel 
Asst .Dean  of  Students 
Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Asst.  Intern ' 1 . Stu . Ad . 
Residence  Hall  Adviser 
Asst .to  Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Stu. Aff airs 
Dean  of  Stu.Per.Serv. 

DeEm  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Education  Instructor 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
President 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
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Maine  Institution 

Hopkins,  R.S.,  Jr.  Dnlv.  of  Massachusetts 
Hotchkiss,  E\igene,IIIDartmouth 
Hovirtoule,  0.0.  Lafayette  College 


House,  S.J. 

Hubbell,  Robert  N. 
Hult,  M.L. 

Hulet,  Richard  E. 
Hurtublse,  Rev.  Nark 

Isen,  Leo 

Jenks,  Dudley  A. 
Johns,  Thomas  H. 
Johnson,  K.  W. 

Jones,  R.L.,  Jr. 
Judd,  R.  L. 

Kelr,  Robert  B. 
Kennedy,  C.F. 

Klip,  A.J.,  S.J. 
King,  Raymond  C. 
King,  Tom 
King,  William  M. 
Klrker,  John  A. 
Kluge,  Donald  A. 
Knapp,  W.  H. 

*Knox,  Carl  W. 

Kramer,  Fred 
Krathwohl,  Carlton  L 
Kratochvll,  M.R. 
Krlng,  Dr.  F.S. 

Lacy,  O.W.(Blll) 
♦Lawrence,  Dave 
Leafgren,  Fred 
Leathers,  John 
Lee,  Juel 
Leith,  J .D . 

Lemmon,  W.J. 
Letchworth,  George 
Llpplncott,  Wm.  D'O. 
Lloyd,  Wesley 
Long,  David  S. 

Long,  Robert  0. 
Lucasse,  Philip  R, 

MacDonald,  G.G. 

Mallett,  Donald  R. 
Marsh,  J.  Don 
Martin,  Wayne  S. 
Mathews,  F.D. 

Matson,  Robert  E. 
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Newark  Col. of  Engrg. 
Lawrence  College 
State  Unlv.  of  Iowa 
Ill.  State  Normal  Gnlv 
Xavier  University 

Conference  Reporter 

Drexel  Inst.of  Tech. 
Hanover  College 
Wagner  College 
lowa  State  Unlv. 

Ohio  State  Unlv. 

Indiana  Unlv. 
Northeastern  Unlv. 
Loyola  Unlv. 

Iftilv.  of  Pittsburgh 
Mich.  State  Unlv. 
Clarkson  Col. of  Tech. 
Capital  Iftilv. 

Indiana  Ihilv. 

Wayne  State  Unlv. 

Unlv.  of  Illinois 
Drake  Unlv. 

.Syracuse  Unlv. 

Iowa  State  Unlv. 

Grove  City  College 

Trinity  College 
Unlv.  of  Louisville 
Michigan  State  Unlv. 
Muskingum  College 
Unlv.  of  Illinois 
Lehigh  University 
Ohio  State  Unlv. 

Temple  Unlv. 

Princeton  Univ. 

Brigham  Young  Unlv. 
Ohio  State  Unlv. 
Wittenberg  Unlv. 

Calvin  College 

Northeastern  Unlv. 

Purdue  Unlv. 

Wayne  State  Unlv. 
Fairmont  State  Col. 
Unlv.  of  Alabama 
Indiana  Unlv. 
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Title  , 

Dean  of  Men 
Assoc .Dean  of  Col. 

Asst  .Dean  of  College  J 

Dean  of  Students  f 

Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
.Dean  of  Men 
Dir.  Brockman  Hall 

Bona  Fide  Rptg.  Co.  " 

'll 

Asst .to  Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 

Dean  of  Stu.Per.Serv.  , 
Asst  .Dir. of  Stu.Aff . 
Staff  of  Dean  of  Men 

Student 

Dean  of  Freshmen 
Dean  of  Men 
Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dir. of  Stu.Actlv. 

Dean  of  Men 

Asst  .Dir. Dlv.Stu. Per .  ■ 
Dean  of  Men 

Actg.Dean  of  Students  ' 
Dean  of  Men 
Dir. of  Stu.  Affairs 
Dean  of  Men 

Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 

Grad  .Resident  Adviser  ; 
Dir . Stu . Personnel 
Chief  Clerk 
Dean  of  Students 
Graduate  Resident 
Dir.  of  Residence 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Grad.  School 
Graduate  Resident 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 

Dean  of  Students 

Executive  Dean 
Asst .Dean  of  Students 
Dir. Student  Personnel 
Couns., Off-Campus  Stu. 
Adv.  to  Fraternities 
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Name 


Institution 


Title 


•Matthews,  Jac, 
Maxwell,  Roland 
Meese,  Harold 
Meshanlc,  R.W. 

Meyn,  Charles  A. 
Miner,  W.  D. 

Moore,  Donald  R. 
Moore,  Rev.  P.A. 
Mosher,  Bryan  J. 
Mullaly,  E.J.,  S.J. 
Muenzer,  Rev.  J.A, 
Myers,  Robert  0. 

♦McBane,  Robert  A. 
McBride,  Wm.Jack 
'  McCarrell,  Ted 
McCauslln,  J.A. 
McCloskey,  Harry  L. 
McCracken,  C.W. 
McElhaney,  James  H. 
McEvoy,  J.J.,  S.J. 
McGinnis,  B.G. 
McGrath,  Wm.  H. 
McGroarty,  Rev.  W.K. 
♦McKean,  John  R.O. 
McLeod,  j£imes  C. 
McNamara,  Rev.  J.P. 

Hester,  William  R. 

'■  Netherton,  John  P. 
Newm^Ul,  James  E. 
Noffke,  Prank 
Noff signer,  M.G. 
Nowotny,  Amo 
Nygreen,  Glen  T. 

O'Connell,  Wm.R.,Jr. 
Oglesby,  R.  R. 
Ormsby,  John  C. 
Orwlg,  James  P. 
♦Overholt,  Milton  W, 

Parish,  H. Carroll 
♦Parks,  Donald  S. 
Patterson,  Wm.E,,Jr. 
Patton,  Michael  J. 
Patzer,  Roland  D. 
Pease,  N.  Ronald 
Pedersen,  D.O. 
Pelsner,  Earl 
'  Perry,  Ben 

Pershing,  John  J. 
Pickering,  R.L. 
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Unlv.  of  Missouri 
Natl . Interf rat .Con . 
Michigan  Tech. 

Drexel  Inst,  of  Tech. 
Bucknell  Unlv. 

Eastern  Ill.  Unlv. 
Emory  Unlv. 

Unlv.  of  San  Prancisco 
Unlv.  of  Vermont 
Unlv.  of  Scranton 
John  Carroll  Unlv. 
Oberlln  College 


Dean  of  Students 
Chairman 

Dean  of  Students 
Asst,  to  Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dir.  of  Housing 
Dir.  of  Housing 
Dean  of  Students 
Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Asst,  to  Dean  of  Men 


Rider  College  Dean  of  Students 
Mount  Union  College  Dean  of  Students 
AACRAC  &  Am. Col .Testing  Pro. 


Wilmington  College 
Loyola  University 
Trenton  State  College 
Carthage  College 
Canislus  College 
Kent  State  Unlv. 

Unlv.  of  Southern  Cal. 
Wheeling  College 
Allegheny  College 
Northwestern  Unlv. 
Duquesne  Unlv. 


Dean  of  Student  Life 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
Asst.  Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 


Unlv.  of  Cincinnati 
Unlv.  of  Chicago 
Unlv.  of  Chicago 
Col. Planning  Ass'n. 
Unlv.  of  Michigan 
Unlv .  of  Texas 
Kent  State  Unlv. 


Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Asst. Dean  of  Students 
Vice  President 
Dir., Men's  Resl. Halls 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 


Richmond  Prof .Inst. 
Plorlda  State  Unlv. 
Stevens  Inst,  of  Tech. 
Berea  College 
Ohio  State  Unlv. 

UCLA 

Unlv.  of  Toledo 
Ihilv.  of  Alabama 
Ohio  State  Unlv. 

Kent  State  Unlv. 

Unlv.  of  Pittsburgh 
Rensselaer  Polytech. In 
Grinnel  College 
Plorlda  AficM  Unlv. 
Georgia  Tech. 

Unlv.  of  Michigan 


Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Asst.  Deem  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Asst.  Dean  of  Men 

Asst .Dean  of  Stud. 
Dean  of  Students 
Dir.,  Men's  Housing 
Grad .Resident  Asst. 
Asst.  Deem  of  Men 
Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
.Deem  of  Preshmen 
Deem  of  Men 
Deem  of  Men 
Assoc .Dean  of  Stu. 
Dir.  of  Registration 
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Pike,  C.  Milton,  Jr.  Northern  Ill.  Unlv.  Dean  of  Men 
Pitcher,  Robert  W.  Baldwln-Wallace  Col,  Dean  of  Students 

Playe,  George  L.  Unlv.  of  Chicago  Dean  of  Undergrad, Stu. 

Plummer,  Robert  H.  Unlv.  of  Mich. -Flint  Col. Dir. of  Stu. Affairs 
Pollock,  0.  Edward  Union  College  Dean  of  Students 

Potter,  Kenneth  Musklngvnn  College  Asst .Dean  of  Men 

♦Powers,  Paul  P.  Alfred  University  Dean  of  Men 

Preston,  Robert  A.  Bethany  College  Dean  of  Students 

Price,  Philip  New  York  Unlv.  Dir. of  Stu.Actlv. 

Price,  Roy  L,  McNeese  State  College  Counselor  to  Men 

Quinn,  John  P.  Unlv.  of  Rhode  Island  Dean  of  Men 

Rabineau,  Louis  Pratt  Institute  V. Pres. for  Stu. Affair*; 

Rambo,  Vint  State  Col.,Shlppensburg  Dean  of  Men 

Ramer,  Hal  Reed  Ohio  State  Unlv.  Dir.,  Internet ' 1  .House 

Randall,  Lon  D.  Indiana  Technical  Col.  Dean  of  Students 

Ratterman,  Rev. Patrick  Xavier  University  Dean  of  Men 
Rawsthorne,  John  Principle  College  Dean  of  Men 

Ray,  Harold  L.  Ohio  State  Unlv.  Asst. to  Dean  of  Men 

Rivet,  Rev. Hilton  L.  Spring  Hill  College  Dean  of  Students 

Roberts,  O.D.  Purdue  University  Dean  of  Men 

Robinson,  David  W.  Emory  University  Dean  of  Stu. Affairs 

Rollins,  J. Leslie  Harvard  Grad.  School  of 

Business  Administration 

Roskens,  Ronald  W.  Kent  State  Unlv.  Dean  of  Men 

Ross,  Bob  Ball  State  Teach. Col.  Dean  of  Students 

♦Ross,  Mylln  H.  Ohio  State  Unlv.  Dean  of  Men 

Roth,  Wally  Taylor  University  Resident  Counselor 

Rule,  John  T.  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.  Dean  of  Students 

Ruthenberg,  D.V.  Baldwln-Wallace  Col.  Dean  of  Men 

Ryan,  Rev.  V.B.  LeMoyne  College  Dean  of  Men 

t 

St .Denis,  J  celyn  Unlv.  of  Ottawa  Asst .Dean  of  Students 

Sales,  Robert  Bowling  Green  St .Unlv.  Head  Resident 

Sardo,  Rev.L.P.  The  College  of  Steuben-Dean  of  Students 

vllle 

Saurman,  Kenneth  P.  Kent  State  Unlv.  Resident  Counselor 

Saxton,  Kenneth  Geneva  College  Dean  of  Men 

Schaaf,  Lawrence  Dean  of  Students  Capital  University 

Schmalfeld,  Robert  G. Heidelberg  College  Dean  of  Students 
Schofer,  Paul  J.  Ohio  University  Asst.  Dean  of  Men 

Schulteraan,  Robert  A. Unlv.  of  Illinois  Asst .Dean  of  Students 

Schwartz,  Albert  Ohio  State  Unlv.  Graduate  Resident 

Schwartz,  G.  R.  Mankato  State  Col.  Dir. of  Student  Pers. 

Schwomeyer,  H.P.  Butler  University  Dean  of  Men 

♦Scott,  James  H.  Unlv.  of  Arkansas  Asst.  Dean  of  Men 

♦Sedgwick,  C.H.  Ohio  State  Unlv.  Asst.  Dean  of  Men  ' 

Seymour,  Thaddeus  Dartmouth  Dean  of  the  College 

Shaffer,  Robert  H.  Indiana  University  Dean  of  Students 

Shainllne,  John  W.  Gettysburg  College  Dean  of  Students 

Sharp,  Maurice  J.  Wayland  College  Dean  of  Students 

Shay,  William  Dixon  Howell  Lewis  Shay  &  Assoc. 
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Shepard,  W.F. 

Shlels,  Thomas  A. 
Shirley,  Warren  H. 

♦Shof stall,  W.P. 
Sifferd,  Calvin  S. 
Slggelkow,  R.A, 

Slmes,  Prank  J. 
Smith,  Elden  T. 

Smith,  Hal  R. 

♦Smith,  J.  Towner 
Smith,  Mark  W. 
♦Somerville,  Joe 
Sorrells,  Jack 
Spitz,  George  B.,Jr. 

'  Sprandel,  W.  B. 
♦Stafford,  E.E. 

Stair,  John 
Stamatakos,  Lou  C. 
Stanton,  F,L.,  S.J. 
♦Stead,  Ronald  S. 

Stewart,  Harold  E. 
♦Stewart,  James  J.,Jr. 
Stewairt,  John  E, 
Stlbbs,  John  H. 
Stlelstra,  William 
Stratton,  Orln  R. 
Suttles,  William  M. 

Sutton,  Donald  M. 
Swank,  Earle  R. 

Swift,  William  D. 
Switzer,  J.  R. 

Taylor,  Wallace  W. 
Terrass,  Stuart  M. 
Thompson,  Charles  L. 
Thompson,  Jorgen  S. 
Tlachac,  Norbert  J. 
Toll,  George  S. 

Toombs,  William 
Tralnor,  Edward  A. 
Tripp,  Philip  A. 
Trueblood,  Dennis 
Truitt,  John 
Tmampe,  Richard  M. 
♦Trusler,  V.T. 

Tucker,  Leslie  H. 
j  Turner,  Fred  H. 

VanHouten,  D.R. 

1  Vogel,  Fred  J. 
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Unlv.  of  California  Dean  of  Students 
Kent  State  Unlv.  Graduate  Counselor 

Florida  A&M  Unlv.  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Assoc .Dean  of  Stud. 

Arizona  State  Unlv.  Dean  of  Students 

Unlv.  of  Illinois  Asst .Dean  of  Stud. 

Unlv.  of  Buffalo  Dean  of  Students 

Penn  State  Dean  of  Men 

Bowling  Green  St. Unlv.  Dean  of  Students 
Florida  State  Unlv.  Fraternity  Counselor 

Western  Michigan  Unlv.  Dean  of  Men 
Denison  University  Dean  of  Men 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Unlv.  Executive  Dean 

Central  Michigan  Unlv.  Dean  of  Students 

Queens  College  Assoc. Dean  of  Stud. 

Albion  College  Dean  of  Men 

Unlv.  of  Illinois  Assoc .Dean  of  Stud. 

Atlantic  Christian  Col .Dir.  Student  Life 
Unlv.  of  Wis. -Milwaukee  Dean  of  Men 
Marquette  Unlv.  V.Pres.,Stu.  Affairs 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Unlv.  Dean  of  Men 

Wayne  State  Unlv.  Dean  of  Students 

North  Carolina  State  Dean  of  Student  Aff. 

Unlv.  of  Maine  Dean  of  Men 

Tulane  University  Dean  of  Students 

Purdue  University  Asst.  Dean  of  Men 

Hastings  College  Dean  of  Men 

Georgia  State  College  Dean  of  Students 

Roanoke  College  Dir. of  Student  Activ. 

Carnegie  Inst. of  Tech.  Dean  of  Men 
Southern  Methodist  U.  Asst .Dean  of  Students 
Mississippi  Southern  Col .Dean  of  Stu. Affairs 

Bowling  Green  State  U.  Dean  of  Men 
Unlv.  of  Akron  Asst. Adviser  of  Men 

Hiram  College  Asst.  Dean  of  Men 

Augustana  College  Dean  of  Men 

Marquette  Unlv.  Dir. of  Student  Aff. 

Col .Fraternities  Executive  Secretary 

Sec.  Assoc. 

Drexel  Inst. of  Tech.  Dean  of  Men 

Carnegie, Tech.  Asst .Chr . ,Com.on  Pin. 

Washburn  Unlv.  of  Topeka  Dean  of  Students 
Southern  Illlhols  U. 

Mlchigsui  State  Unlv.  Dir., Men's  Stu. Aff. 

Purdue  Unlv.  Graduate  Assistant 

Kansas  State  Teach. Col .Dean  of  Men 
Bradley  University  Dean  of  Students 

Unlv.  of  Illinois  Dean  of  Students 

Unlv.  of  Pittsburgh  Asst. to  Deem  of  Men 

Northeast  Louisiana  Dean  of  Student 

State  College  Services 
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Voldseth,  Edward  Unlv.  of  Alaska  Dean  of  Students 

Wamgler,  C.M.  DePaul  University  V. Pres. Stu. Services 

Watson,  George  H.  Roosevelt  Unlv.  Dean  of  Students 

Weinstein,  S.D.  Bremdels  Unlv.  Dir., Office  of 

Student  Per. 

Weir,  William  C.  Unlv.  of  Calif .-Davis  Dean  of  Students 

Wellhausen,  C.R.  Stevens  Inst,  of  Tech.  Dean  of  Men 

Weston,  Peter  Unlv.  of  Buffalo  Exec. Asst. to  V.Pres.  , 

Whelan,  Tom  Shlmer  College  Dean  of  Students 

Whitten,  Norman  College  of  Education,  Dean  of  Students 

Oswego,  N.Y. 

Wldner,  Jack  Kappa  Delta  Rho  Prat .  Exec .  Secretary 

Wlldy,  Charles  Indiana  University  Assoc.  Head  Counselor 

Williams,  Joseph  A.  Unlv.  of  Georgia  Dean  of  Students 

Williams,  Mark  H.  Indl2ma  State 

Teachers  College  Dean  of  Men 

Williamson,  E.G.  Unlv.  of  Minnesota  Dean  of  Students 

Williamson,  J.E.  Unlv.  of  Houston  Dean  of  Men 

•Winblgler,  H. Donald  Stanford  University  Dean  of  Students 

Woodruff,  Laurence  C.  Unlv.  of  Kansas  Dean  of  Students 

Wright,  William  DePauw  University  Assoc .Dean  of  Stu. 

Wunderlich,  Herb  W.  Kansas  State  Unlv.  Dean  of  Students 

Vice  President 

Pordham  Unlv.  Student  Personnel 

Midwestern  Unlv.  Dean  of  Students 

Washington  State  Univ.  Head  Resident  I 

Boston  University  V.Pres. Stu. Affairs  ! 

General  Motors  Inst.  Stu .Relations  Staff  ! 

Ohio  State  Unlv.  Dean  of  Men's  Staff  ! 

Univ.  of  Michigan  Post-Doctoral  Fellow  ! 

College  of  Wooster  Dean  of  Men  E 

Zlllman,  Theodore  W.  Unlv.  of  Wisconsin  Dean  of  Men  E 


*  Denotes  wives  in  attendance. 


Yanltelll, Victor  R. 

S.J. 

Yardley,  Wm.  A. 
♦Yarosz,  Edward  J. 
Yeo,  J.  Wendell 
Yoke,  Robert  S. 
♦Young,  Dale  A. 
♦Young,  Kenneth  E. 
Yoxang,  Ralph  A. 
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Institution 


Representative  Address 


A.&M.  College  of  Texas 

University  of  Akron 
Alabama  College 
Auburn  University 
University  of  Alabama 
University  of  Alaska 
Alblcxi  College 
Alfred  University 
Allegheny  College 
Alma  College 
Am.  Internet *1  College 
American  University 
Anderson  College 
Arizona  State  University 
University  of  Arizona 
Arkansas  State  College 
University  of  Arkansas 
Atlantic  Christian  Col. 
Augustana  College 


Dean  James  Hannlgan 

Dean  R.  L.  Hansford 
Dean  James  Wilkinson 
Dir.  James  E.  Foy 
Dean  John  Blackburn 
Dean  Edward  Voids eth 
Dean  W.  B.  Sprandel 
Dean  Paul  E.  Powers 
Dean  John  McKean 
Dean  Kent  Hawley 
Dean  Charles  Qadalre 
Dean  Ralph  John 
Dir.  Norman  Beard 
Dean  W.P.  Shof stall 
Dean  Louis  Slonaker 
Dean  Robert  Moore 
Dean  Whitney  Halladay 
Dir.  John  W,  Stair 
Dean  Joi?gen  Thompson 


College  Station, 
Texas 

Akron  4,  Ohio 
Montevallo,  Ala. 
Auburn,  Ala. 
University,  Ala. 
College,  Alaska 
Albion,  Michigan 
Alfred,  New  York 
Meadvllle,  Pa. 

Alma,  Michigan 
Springfield,  Mass 
Washington,  D.C. 
Anderson,  Indiana 
Tempe,  Arlzcxia 
Tucson,  Arizona 
State  College,  Ark. 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Wilson,  N. Carolina 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 


Baker  University 
Baldwln-Wallace  College 
Ball  State  Teachers  Col. 
Baylor  Itolverslty 
Beloit  College 
Berea  College 
Bethany  College 
Boston  College 
Boston  University 
Bowling  Green  State  Unlv. 
Bradley  University 
Brandels  University 
Brigham  Young  University 
Brooklyn  Center, 

Long  Island 
Brown  University 
Bucknell  University 
University  of  Buffalo 
Butler  University 


Dean  Benjamin  Gessner  Baldwin,  Kansas 
Robert  W.  Pitcher  Berea,  Ohio 

Dean  of  Students  Muncle,  Indiana 

Provost  Monroe  Carroll  Waco,  Texas 


Dean  John  P.  Gwln 
Dean  James  P.  Orwlg 
Dean  Robert  Preston 
Francis  B.  McManus 
Detm  of  Students 
Elden  T.  Smith 
Dean  Leslie  Tucker 
Dean  Merrill  Peterson 
Dean  Wesley  P,  Lloyd 
Dean  John  Hickey 

Dean  E.  R.  Durgln 
Dean  John  Rearward 
Dean  Richard  Slggelkow 
Dean  H.  Schwomeyer 


Beloit,  Wisconsin 
Berea,  Kentucky 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio 
Peoria,  Illinois 
Waltham,  Mass. 
Provo,  Utah 
New  York,  New  York 

Providence,  R.I. 
Lewlsburg,  Pa. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Calif.  Institute  of 
Technology 

Calif.  State  Polytechnic 
University  of  California 
University  of  California 
University  of  California 
University  of  California 
Unlv.  of  California, 
Medical  Center 


Dean  Paul  E.  Eaton 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  William  Shepard 
Dean  William  C.  Weir 
Assoc.  Byron  Atkinson 
Dean  Thomas  Broadbent 
Dean  of  Students 


Pasadena,  Calif. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Davis,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Riverside,  Calif. 

San  Francisco, 
California 
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University  of  California 
Calvin  College 

Canlslus  College 
Capital  University 
Car let on  College 
Carnegie  Inst. of  Tech. 
Carroll  College 
Carthage  College 
Case  Inst. of  Technology 
Catholic  Unlv.  of  Amer. 
Central  Mich.  Col. of  Ed. 
Central  Missouri 
State  College 
Unlv.  of  Chicago 
Chico  State  College 
Unlv.  of  Cincinnati 
City  Col.  of  Mew  York 
Clarkson  Col. of  Tech. 

Coe  College 
Colhy  College 
Colgate  University 
Colorado  State  Unlv. 
Colorado  College 
Colorado  School  of  Mines 
Unlv.  of  Colorado 
Columbia  University 
Concordia  Teachers  Col. 
The  Cooper  Union 
Cornell  College 
Cornell  University 
Crelght<wi  University 


Dean  lyle  Reynolds 
Dean  Philip  lucasse 

Edward  B.  Gillen 
Dean  John  Elrker 
Dean  Merrill  Jarchow 
Dean  George  Brown 
Dean  of  Men 


Goleta,  Calif. 
Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan 
Buffalo,  M.y. 
Colximbus,  Ohio 
Northfleld,Mlnn. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Waukesha,  Wls. 


Dean  James  H.  McElhaney  Carthage,  111. 
Dean  Thomas  E.  Baker  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Jas.  J.  McPadden,  S.J.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dean  Daniel  Sorrells  Mt.  Pleasant, Mlo 

Warrens  buirg , 
Missouri 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Dean  W.  0.  Hampton 
Dean  John  Netherton 
Dean  John  Bergstresser  Chico,  Calif. 


Dean  Robert  Bishop 
Dean  Daniel  Brophy 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  Henry  Bucher 
Dean  George  Nickerson 
Dean  Wm.  F.  Griffith 
Dean  Robert  Bates 
Dean  Juan  Reid 
Dean  W.  V.  Burger 
Dean  Arthur  Klendl 
Asst.  Edward  Malloy 
Dean  Carl  Halter 
Dr.  Holllnger 
Dean  Stuart  J.E.  Good 
Dean  Prank  Baldwin 
Austin  E.  Miller,  S.J. 


Cincinnati,  O. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Potsdam,  N.Y. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Watervllle,  Maim 
Hamlltcn,  N.  Y. 
Ft. Collins,  Colo. 
Colo. Springs,  Col 
Golden,  Colorado 
Boulder,  Colo. 

New  York,  M.  Y. 
River  Forest, Ill, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 
Ithaca,  New  York 
Omaha,  Nebraska 


Dartmouth  College 
Unlv.  of  Delaware 
Denison  University 
University  of  Denver 
DePaul  University 
DePauw  University 
Unlv.  of  Detroit 
Dickinson  College 
Doane  College 
Drake  University 
Drexel  Inst,  of  Tech. 
Drury  College 
Duke  University 
Duquesne  University 

East  Texas  State 
Teachers  College 
Eastern  Illinois  Unlv. 
Eastern  Michigan  Col. 
Eastern  Wash. Col. of  Ed. 
Emory  University 

Digitized  by  Gouole 


Dean  Thaddeus  Seymour 
Dean  John  Hocutt 
Dean  Mark  Smith 
Dean  Daniel  Peder 
T.  J.  Wangler,  C.M. 
Dean  Lawrence  Riggs 
Dean  Thomas  A.  Emmet 
Dean  Alan  Coutts 
Dean  James  Campbell 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  William  Toombs 
Dean  Thomas  Wat ling 
Dean  Robert  Cox 
Dean  J.F.  McNamara 


Deem  J.  W.  Rollins 
Dean  Rudolph  Anflnson 
Dean  Ralph  Gllden 
Dean  Daryl  Hagle 
Dean  David  Robinson 


Hanover,  N.  H. 
Newark,  Delaware 
Granville,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Crete,  Nebr. 
DesMolnes ,  Iowa 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Springfield,  Mo.  j 
Durham,  N.Car.  ! 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  | 


Commerce,  Texas 
Charleston,  Ill. 
Ypsllantl,  Mich. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Emory,  Georgia 
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Baiory  &  Henry  College 
Evansville  College 

Plslc  University 
Florida  AftM  University 
Florida  Southern  Col. 
Florida  State  Unlv. 
University  of  Florida 
Fordham  University 
Ft.  Heqres  Ean. State  Col. 
Fresno  State  College 

General  Motors  Institute 
Georgetoim  University 
George  Washington  Unlv. 
Georgia  Inst,  of  Tech. 
Georgia  State  Col.  of 
Business  Adnlnls. 
University  of  Georgia 
Gettysburg  College 
Grlnnell  College 
Grove  City  College 

Hamilton  College 
Hanover  College 
Harvard  College 
Hastings  College 
Unlv.  of  Hawaii 
Henders<m  State 
Teachers  College 
Hillsdale  College 
Hiram  College 
Heldelburg  College 
Hofstra  College 
Unlv.  of  Houston 
Howard  University 


Represen tat Ive 

Dean  J.  Gordon  Brown 
Dean  Robert  Thomps<xi 

Assoc. Dean  Wm.  Green 
Dean  E.  L.  Perry 
Dean  Abner  H.  Hansen 
Dean  R.  R.  Oglesby 
Dean  Robert  Beaty 
Victor  yanltelll,S.J. 
Dean  Richard  Burnett 
Dean  Leo  Wolfson 

Robert  S.  Yoke 
Rev.  John  L.  Ryan 
Donald  Faith 
Dean  George  Griffin 


Address 

Emory,  Virginia 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Tallahassee,  Fla, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Gainesville,  Fla. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Hays,  Kansas 
Fresno,  Calif. 

Flint,  Mich. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


Dean  William  Suttles  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Dean  Jos.  A.  Wllllatos  Athens,  Georgia 
Deem  John  W.  Shalnllne  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Dean  Earl  F.  Pelsner 
Deem  Robert  K.  McKay 

Aset .Dean  S.  Wertlmer 
Dean  Thomas  Johns 
Dean  John  U.  Munro 
Dean  Orln  R.  Stratton 
Dean  Harold  Bltner 

Dean  Paul  Caufflel 
Dir.  Robert  Hendee 
Dean  Darrell  Rlskel 
Dean  R.  J.  SChmalfeld 
Dean  R.W.  Hoffman 
Deem  J.E.  Williamson 
Deem  A.J.  Blackburn 


S.  Gene  Odle 
Charles  0.  Decker 
Dean  C.  Wm.  Brown 
Dean  Richard  E.  Hu let 
Deem  Fred  H.  Turner 


College  of  Idaho 
University  of  Idaho 
Ill.  Inst,  of  Tech. 

Ill.  State  Normal  U. 

Unlv.  of  Illinois 
Unlv.  of  Ill.  Professional  Deem  M.  Galbraith 
Illinois  Wesleyan  Unlv.  Asst .Dean  Dlener 
Indiana  State  Teachers 
College 

Indiana  University 
Iowa  State  College 
State  Unlv.  of  Iowa 


Dean  Memk  H.  Wlllleims 
Deem  Robert  Shaffer 
Millard  R.  Kratochvll 
Deem  Nemlon  L.  Hult 


Kansas  State  College 
Kemsas  State  Teach. Col. 
Kansas  State  Teach. Col, 
University  of  Kansas 


Digitized  b] 


V  Goggle 


Dean  H.  Wunderlich 
Deem  V.T.  Trusler 
Deem  Ralph  Wright 
Deem  L.  Woodruff 
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Grlnnell,  Iowa 
Grove  City,  Pa. 

CllntOTi,  N.Y. 
Hanover,  Ind. 
Cambridge,  Maes. 
Hastings,  Nebr. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Arkadelphla,  Ark. 
Hillsdale,  Mich. 
Hiram,  Ohio 
Tiffin,  Ohio 
Hempstead,  N.Y. 
Houston,  Texas 
Washington,  D.C. 

Caldwell,  Idaho 
Moscow,  Idaho 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Normal,  Ill. 

Urbana,  Ill. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Bloomington,  Ill. 

Terre  Haute, Ind. 
Bloomington, Ind . 
Ames,  Iowa 
Icwa  City,  Iowa 

Manhattan,  Kans. 
Emporia,  Kans. 
Pittsburg,  Kans. 
Lawrence,  Kansas 
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Institution 


Address 


Kansas  Wesleyem  Unlv. 
Kent  State  Unlv. 

Unlv.  of  Kentucky 
Kenyon  College 
Knox  College 


Dean  John  Counter  Sallna,  Kans. 

Dean  Glen  T.  Nygreen  Kent,  Ohio 

Dean  Leslie  L.  Martin  Lexington,  Ky. 

Dean  T.  J.  Edweu'ds  Gambler,  Ohio 

Dean  of  Students  Galesburg, 111. 


Lafayette  College  Dean  Prank  Hunt  Easton,  Pa. 

Lake  Forest  College  Dean  H.  Hoogesteger  Lake  Forest, Ill. 

Lamar  State  Col.  of  Tech. Dean  N.H.  Kelt  on  Beaumont,  Texas 

Lawrence  College  Dean  Alexander  Cameron  Appleton,  Wls. 

Lawrence  College  Dean  E.  Schoenberger  Appleton,  Wls. 

Lehigh  University  Dean  J,  D.  Leith  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  Dean  Prank  Bretz  Hickory,  N.C. 

Lewis  &  Clark  College  Dean  Vergil  Fogdall  Portland,  Ore. 

Long  Beach  State  Col.  Dean  Karl  Russell,  Jr.  Long  Beach, Cal. 
Loras  College  Rev.  Eugene  C.  Kutsch  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  In .Dean  S.X.  Lewis  Ruston,  La. 

Louisiana  State  Unlv.  Dean  Arden  0.  French  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Unlv.  of  Louisville  Deem  Dave  Lawrence  Loulsvllle,Ky . 

Loyola  College  Rev.  F.  C.  Bourbon  Baltimore,  Md. 

Loyola  Unlv.  of  L.A.  Alfred  J.  Klip,  S.J.  Los  Angeles, Cal. 
Loyola  Unlv.  of 

New  Orleans  Robert  L.  Boggs, S.J.  New  Or leans, La. 


University  of  Maine  Dean  John  Stewart  Orono,  Maine  i 

Maritime  College  Dean  Arthur  Spring  Pt.Schuyler,lf .Y.  i 

Marquette  University  Dean  F.L.  Stanton  Milwaukee,  Wls.  ' 

Marshall  College  Dean  Harold  Willey  Huntlngton,W.Va.  ^ 

Unlv.  of  Maryland  B.  James  Borreson  College  Park,Md.  ' 

Mass.  Inst. of  Technology  Dean  John  T.  Rule  Cambridge,  Mass.  ' 

Unlv.  of  Massachusetts  Dean  Robert  Hopkins  Amherst,  Mass. 

McNeese  State  College  Dean  Ellis  Guillory  Lake  Charles, La.  ; 

Mercer  University  Deeui  Rlchaznl  Burts  Macon,  Georgia 

Miami  University  Dean  R. Etheridge  Oxford,  Ohio 

Unlv.  of  Miami  Dean  Noble  Hendrix  Coral  Gables, Fla.' 

Michigan  College  of  ' 

Min.  &  Tech.  Dean  Harold  Meese  Houghton, Mich.  ' 

Michigan  State  Unlv.  Dean  Tom  King  East  Lansing, Nlcb’ 

Unlv.  of  Michigan  James  Lewis  Ann  Arbor, Mich. 

Mlddlebury  College  Dean  Harris  Thurber  Mlddlebury,  Vt. 

Midwestern  University  Deain  William  Yardley  Wichita  Falls, Tex 

Unlv.  of  Minnesota  Dean  E.G.  Wllllams(xi  Minneapolis, Minn. 

Unlv.  of  Minnesota  C.W.  Wood,  Director  Duluth,  Minn. 

Mississippi  College  Dean  Charles  Scott  Clinton,  Miss. 

Unlv.  of  Mississippi  Dean  L.L.  Love  University,  Miss. 

Mississippi  Southern  Col. Dean  J.R.  Switzer  Hattiesburg, Miss. 

University  of  Missouri  Dean  Jack  Matthews  Columbia,  Mo. 

Monmouth  College  Dean  Elwood  H.  Ball  Mcximouth,  Ill. 

Montana  State  College  Dean  Val  Glynn  Bozem2ui,  Mont. 

Montana  State  Unlv.  Dean  Andrew  Cogswell  Missoula,  Mont. 

Northern  Montana  Col.  Deeui  John  W.  Brown  Havre,  Mont. 

Montclair  State  Teach. Col.  Dean  Ned  Schrom  Montclair,  N.J. 

Moravian  College  Dean  M.D,  Rader  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Muhlenberg  College  Dean  Claude  Dlerolf  Allentown,  Pa. 
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Institution 
Muskingum  College 


Oberlln  College 
Ohio  State  University 
Ohio  University 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Unlv. 
Oklahoma  State  Uhlv. 
Oklahoma  Baptist  Unlv. 
Oklahoma  City  Unlv. 
Unlv.  of  Oklahoma 
University  of  Omaha 
Oregon  State  College 
University  of  Oregon 
University  of  Ottawa 

Pace  College 
College  of  Pacific 
Penna.  State  Unlv. 
Unlv.  of  Pennsulvanla 
Unlv.  of  Pittsburgh 
Polytechnic  Inst. of 
Brooklyn 

Polytechnic  Inst,  of 
Puerto  Rico 
Portland  State  College 
Pratt  Institute 
Princeton  University 
The  Principle 
Unlv. of  Puerto  Rico 
Purdue  University 

Queens  College 

Unlv.  of  Redlands 
Unlv.  of  Rhode  Island 

Digitized  by  Gougle 


Representative 
Dean  John  Leathers 


Dean  W.D.  Holdemem 
Dean  William  Guthrie 
Dean  William  Butler 
Dean  R«iald  Stead 
Dean  J.N.  Baker 
Dean  D.G.  Osborn 
Dean  Q.H.  Ryden 
Dean  Clifford  Craven 
Dean  J.B.  MacGregor 
Dean  Dan  Poling 
Dean  Donald  DuShane 
Leonard  DuCharme,OMI 

Dean  Eugene  Morris 
Dean  Edward  Betz 
Dean  M.E.  Campbell 
Dean  George  Peters 
Dr.  Wm.  Swartzbaugh 
Dean  Henry  Mlddendorf 


Dean  George  Spitz 

Dean  Cliff  Holmes 
Dean  John  Quinn 
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Address 

New  Concord «0. 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Reno,  Nevada 
Newark,  N.J. 
Durham,  N.H. 

Las  Vegas, N. Hex. 

State  College ,N.M. 
A Ibuquerque ,N . M . 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Raleigh,  N.C. 
Chapel  Hill, N.C. 
Fargo,  N.D. 

Grand  Porks, N.D. 
Boston,  Mass. 
DeEalb,  Ill. 

Nat chit oche s , La . 
Evanston,  Ill. 

Oberlln,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Athens,  Ohio 
Delaware,  Ohio 
Stillwater,  Okla. 
Shawnee,  Okla. 
OklahomaClty ,Okla . 
Norman,  Okla. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Corvallis,  Ore. 
Eugene,  Oregon 
Ottawa,  Canada 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Stockton,  Cal. 
Unlv. Park,  Pa. 

Phi lade Iphla , Pa . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Flushing,  N.Y. 

Redlands,  Cal. 
Kingston,  R.I. 
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Unlv.  of  Nebraska  Dean  J.P.  Colbert 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  Unlv.  Dean  Clinton  Gass 
University  of  Nevada  Dean  Sam  Basta 
Newark  Col. of  Engineering  Dean  S.  J.  House 
Unlv.  of  New  Hampshire  Dean  Robb  Gardiner 


New  Mex .Highlands  Unlv. 
New  Bfexlco  State  College 
of  Agrlc.ft  Mech.  Arte 
Unlv.  of  New  Mexico 
Mew  York  University 
North  Car.  State  Col. 
Unlv. of  North  Carolina 
N.Dak.  Agrlc.  Col. 

Unlv.  of  North  Dakota 
Northeastern  University 
Northera  Illinois  Unlv. 
Northwestern  State  Col. 
Northwestern  University 


Dean  Rety  Farmer 

Dean  P.S.  Ambrose 
Dean  How£uc>d  Mathemy 
Dean  F.  H.  McCloskey 
Dean  James  Stewart 
Dean  Fred  Weaver 
Dean  C.A.  Sevrlnson 
Dean  Charles  Lewis 
Dean  G.  MaODonald 
Dean  Ernest  E.  Hanson 
Dudley  G.  Pulton 
Dean  James  McLeod 


R.  B.  Palmer 

Dean  Charles  Bursch 
Dean  LeRoy  Austin 
Dean  Wm.  Lipplncott 
Dean  J.W.  Rawsthorne 
Dir.  Jose  France schlnl 
Dean  O.D.  Roberts 


San  German, 
Puerto  Rico 
Portland,  Ore. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Princeton,  N.J. 
Elsah,  Ill. 
Mayaguez,  P.R. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 


Address 


Institution 


Representative 


Rensselaer  Poly.  Inst. 
Rice  Institute 
Richmond  Prof.  Inst. 
Rider  College 
Rlpon  College 
Roanoke  College 
Unlv.  of  Rochester 
Rockford  College 
Rollins  College 
Roosevelt  University 
Rutgers  Iftilverslty 


Dean  Ira  Harrod 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  Wm.  R.  O'Connell 
Dean  Robert  McBane 
Dean  David  Harris 
Donald  H.  Suton 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  Charles  Walker 
Dean  C.  Vermllye 
Dean  George  Watson 
Dean  C.  Boocock 


Troy,  H.Y. 

Houston,  Texas 
Richmond,  Va. 
Trenton,  N.J. 
Rlpon,  Wls. 

Salem,  Va. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
Rockford,  Ill. 
Winter  Par]c,Pla. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

New  Brunswlclc,N.J 


Sacramento  State  Col. 

St.  John's  Itolv. 

St.  Lawrence  Unlv. 

St.  Louis  University 
St.  Mary's  Unlv. 

St.  Olaf  College 
St.  Peter's  College 
San  Diego  State  Col. 

San  Francisco  State  Col. 
Unlv.  of  San  Francisco 
San  Jose  State  College 
Unlv.  of  Santa  Clara 
Unlv.  of  Scranton 
Shlmer  College 
Unlv. of  South  Carolina 
Southeastern  La.  Col. 
State  Unlv.  of  S.  Dak. 
Unlv. of  Southern  Calif. 
Southern  Illinois  Unlv. 
Southern  Methodist  Iftilv. 
Southwestern  College 
Southwestern  La.  Inst. 
Springfield  College 
Spring  Hill  College 
Stanford  University 
State  Teachers  Col. 

State  Teachers  Col. 

State  Teachers  Col. 

State  Teachers  College 
State  Unlv.,  Col.  of  L.I 
State  Unlv.  Teachers  Col 
State  Unlv .Teachers  Col. 
State  Unlv. Teachers  Col. 
State  Teachers  College 
John  B.  Stetson  Unlv. 
State  Teachers  College 
College  of  Steubenville 
Stevens  Inst,  of  Tech. 
Swarthmore  College 
Syracuse  University 


Dean  of  Students 
Daniel  Durken,  OSB 
Dean  K.  R.  Venderbush 
Dean  M.B.  Martin,  S.J. 
Henry  Rlngkaoq),  S.M. 
Dean  Mark  Almll 
Gerard  Pagan,  S.J. 
Deem  Herman  Pelffer 
Deem  Fred  Reddell 
Dean  Fremels  A.  Moore 
Dean  Stanley  C.  Benz 
Father  J.E.  Sweaters 
Rev.  J.H.  Donahoe 
Deem  Thomas  Whelem 
Dean  Jeunes  Penney 
Deem  L.E.  Chandler 
Dean  Howemd  Connors 
Deem  Robert  Gordon 
Dean  I.  Clark  Davis 
Dean  Mayne  Longnecker 
Donald  L.  Colburn 
Deem  E.  Glynn  Abel 
Dean  R.  W.  Cheney 
Father  Hilton  Rivet 
Dean  Donald  Wlnblgler 
Deem  S.  T.  Hadley 
Deem  G.  R.  Schwartz 
Deem  Samuel  M.  Long 
Dean  Dan  J.  Sillers 
.Deem  Allen  Austin 
Dean  G.  G.  Klopf 
Deem  A.W.  Balsler 
Dean  G.  Saddlemlre 
Deem  N.E.  Whitten 
Dean  George  Hood 
Dean  V.H.  Rambo 
Rev.  L.P.  Sardo 
Dean  C.  Weelhausen 
Dean  Wm.  Prentice 
V.P.  Prank  Plskor 


Sacreuiiento,Cal . 
Collegevllle  ,Minn 
Canton,  N.Y. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

San  Antonio ,Tex. 
Northfleld,  Minn. 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 
San  Diego,  Cal. 
SanFranols  CO ,  Cal . 
SanFranclsco,  Cal . 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
Santa  Clema,  Cal. 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Mt. Carroll,  Ill. 
Columbia,  S.C. 
Hammond ,  La . 
Vermillion,  S.D. 
Los  Angeles, Cal.  ' 
Carbondale,  Ill. 
Dallas ,  Texas 
Winfield,  Eems. 
Lafayette,  La. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Spring  Hill,  Ala.  ' 
Stanford ,  Cal . 
Indlema,  Pa.  ' 

Memkato,  Minn. 
Mansfield,  Pa.  ' 

Minot,  N.  Dale. 
Oyster  Bay,  N.Y.  ' 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  ‘ 

Cortland,  N.Y. 
Geneseo,  N.Y. 
Oswego,  N.Y. 
DeLand,  Fla. 
Shlppensburg ,  Pa . 
Steubenville,  O. 
Hob<dcen,  N.J. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 


"^aylor  University 


Dean  William  Green 


Upland,  Ind. 
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Inatltutlcm 


Representative 


Address 


Temple  diversity  Dean  Carl  M.  Grip  Philadelphia, Pa. 

Univ.  of  Tennessee  Dean  R.E.  Dunford  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Wesleyan  Col.  Dean  R.C.  Mlldran  Athens,  Tenn. 

Texas  Christian  Unlv.  Dean  Laurence  Smith  Pt .Worth,  Tex. 

Texas  Col.  of  Arts  k  Ind.Detm  J.  E.  Turner  Kingsville,  Tex. 

Texas  Tech.  College  Dean  James  Allen  lubbock,  Texas 

University  of  Texas  Dean  Amo  Nowotny  Austin,  Texas 

Thiel  College  Dean  J.  B.  Stoeber  Greenville,  Pa. 

Unlv.  of  Toledo  Donald  S.  Parks  Toledo,  Ohio 

Trenton  State  College  Dean  C.W.  McCracken  Trenton,  N.J. 

Trinity  College  Dr.  O.W.  Lacy  Hartford,  Conn. 

Troy  State  College  Dean  Lewis  Godlove  Troy,  Ala. 

Tufts  University  Dean  Clifton  Emery  Medford,  Mass. 

Tulane  Itolversity  Deto  J.H.  Stlbbs  New  Orleans, La. 

Unlv.  of  Tulsa  Dan  Wesley  Tulsa,  Okla 

Union  College  Dean  M.S.  Culver  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Union  College  Dean  C.  W.  Hvintley  Schenectady ,N.Y 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  D.  C.  Berck  Denver,  Colo. 

Upsala  College  Dean  Harold  Carlson  East  Orange, N.J. 

Utah  State  Agrlc.Col.  Dean  E.H.Hlmes  Logan,  Utah 

University  of  Utah  Dean  W.W.  Blaesser  Salt  Lake  Clty,Ut. 


Valparaiso  University 
Vanderbilt  University 
Unlv.  of  Vermont 
Unlv.  of  Virginia 
Virginia  Poly tech. Inst . 


Dean  Luther  Koepke 
Wm.  0.  Batts 
Dean  Clifford  Earl 
B.  F.  Runk 
Dr.  James  W.  Dean 


Valparaiso, Ind. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Charlottesville  ,Va. 
Blacksburg,  Va. 


Wagner  Memorial  Lutheran 
College 

Washburn  Unlv. of  Topeka 
Washington  College 
Washington  &  Lee  Unlv. 
j  Washington  State  Unlv . 

;  Washington  University 
'  Univ.  of  Washington 
Way  land  Baptist  College 
Wayne  State  Unlv. 

Western  Illinois  Unlv. 
Western  Meuyland  Col. 

,  Western  Michigan  Unlv. 
Western  Reserve  Univ. 

W. Virginia  Unlv. 

Wheaton  College 
Unlv.  of  Wichita 
Col.  of  William  &  Mary 
Wilmington  College 
Unlv.  of  Wisconsin 
Unlv.  of  Wisconsin 
Wittenberg  University 
College  of  Wooster 
Unlv.  of  Wyoming 

Xavier  Ui^ersltv 

Digitized  by  Ccoole 


Dean  of  Students 
Philip  Tripp 
Dean  Albert  Hill 
Dean  F.J.  Gilliam 
Dean  J.C.  Clevenger 
Dean  Arno  J.  Haack 
Dean  Donald  Anders m 
Dean  M.J.  Sharp 
Dean  Harold  Stewart 
Dean  J.  Henderson 
Dean  W.  M.  David 
Dean  P.I.  Griffith 
Deem  R.A.  Griffin 
Joseph  C.  Gluck 
Dean  Arthur  Voile 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  Joe  Farrar 
Dean  A.  McCauslln 
Dean  L.E.Luberg 
Dean  L.C.  Stamatakos 
Dean  Robert  Long 
Dean  Ralph  A.  Young 
Dean  A.L.  Keeney 


Dean  P.H. 


Rat ter man 


Staten  Island, 

N.Y. 

Topeka,  Kane. 

Che  st ertown  ,Md . 
Lexington,  Va. 
Pullman,  Wash. 

St. Louis,  Mo. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Plalnview,  Tex. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Macomb,  Ill. 
Westminster,  Md. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Morgantown,  W.Va. 
Wheaton,  Ill. 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Williamsburg, Va. 
Wilmington,  Ohio 
Madison,  Wls. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Springfield,  0. 
Wooster,  Ohio 
Laramie,  Wyo. 

Cincinnati,  0. 
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DEANS  BOOK  SHELF 
Prepared  by  Commission  III 

National  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators 

1959-60 

1.  The  Administration  of  Student  Personnel  Programs  In  American 

Colleges  and  Universities.  Washington,  D.C.: 

American  Council  on  Education,  1958. 

2.  Arbuckle,  Dugald,  Student  Personnel  Services  In  Higher  Educa¬ 

tion.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1953. 

3.  Barry,  Ruth,  and  Wolf,  Beverly,  Modem  Issues  In  Guidance  and 

Personnel  Work.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Colorado  University,  1957. 

4.  Brouwer,  Paul  J.,  Student  Personnel  Services  In  General  Educa¬ 

tion.  Washington,  D.C.:  Americein  Council  on  Education, 

1949. 

5.  Chandler,  J.,  Successful  Adjustment  In  College,  Prentice- 

Hall,  1958. 

6.  Eddy,  Edward  D.,  Jr.,  The  College  Influence  on  Student  Charac- 

ter.  Washington,  D.C.:  American  Council  on  Education, 

1959. 

7.  Education  Directory  -  Higher  Education.  U.S.  Department  of 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Supt.  of  Documents. 
Published  Annually. 

8.  Falvey,  Frances  E.,  Student  Participation  In  College  Ad¬ 

ministration.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publication, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1952. 

9.  Farnsworth,  Dana  L.,  M.D.,  Mental  Health  In  College  and 

University.  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  1957. 

10.  Pelngold,  S.N.,  Scholarships,  Fellowships  and  Loans.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts:  Bellman  Publishing  Company, 

1955. 


11.  Hahn,  M.E.  and  MacLean,  Malcomb  S.,  Counseling  Psychology. 

New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1955. 

12.  Hahn,  Milton  E.,  and  MacLean,  Malcomb  S,,  General  Clinical 

Counseling.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1957* 

13.  Jacob,  Philip  E.,  Changing  Values  In  College.  Edward  W. 

Haxen  Foundation,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  1956. 
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14.  Lee,  W.  Storrs,  God  Bless  Our  Queer  Old  Dean.  New  York: 

G,  P.  Putman's  Sons,  1959*  251  PP. 

15.  Lloyd- Jones,  Ester  M.,  Student  Personnel  Work  as  Deeper 

Teaching.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1954. 

16.  Lloyd-Jones,  Ester  M.,  and  Smith,  Margaret  R.,  A  Student 

Personnel  Program  for  Higher  Education.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company7  1938. 

17.  Rlesman,  David,  The  Lonely  Crowd.  New  Haven:  Yale  Uni¬ 

versity  Press,  1950. 

18.  The  Student  Personnel  Point  of  View.  Revised  edition. 

Series  VI,  Committee  on  Student  Personnel  Work, 
American  Council  on  Education,  1949. 

19.  Super,  Donald  E.,  Appraising  Vocational  Fitness.  New  York: 

Harper  and  Brothers,  19^9. 

20.  Traxler,  A.  E.,  Techniques  of  Guidance.  New  York:  Harper 

and  Brothers,  1957. 

21.  Williamson,  E.  G.,  and  Foley,  J.  D.,  Counseling  and 

Discipline .  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 

1949. 

22.  Wise,  W.  Max,  "They  Come  for  the  Best  of  Reasons."  The 

American  Council  of  Education,  Washington,  D,  C., 

1958. 

23.  Wrenn,  C.  G.,  Student  Personnel  Work  In  College.  New  York: 

The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1951. 
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APPENDIX  E 


SUMMARY  OP  PREVIOUS  MEETINGS 


Meet- Fres- 


Ing 

Year 

ent 

Place 

President 

Secretary 

1 

1919 

6 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

S.H. 

Goodnight 

L.A.  Strauss 

2 

1920 

9 

Urbana,  Illinois 

T.A. 

Clark 

S.H.  Goodnlgl' 

3 

1921 

16 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

T.A. 

Clark 

S.H.  Goodnlgl: 

4 

1922 

20 

Lexington,  Kentucky 

E.E. 

Nicholson 

S.H.  Goodnlgl" 

5 

1923 

17 

Lafayette,  Indiana 

Stanley  CoulterE.E.  Nlchols< 

6 

1924 

29 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

J.A. 

Bursley 

E.E.  Nicholsc 

7 

1925 

31 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Robert  Rlenow 

F.F.  Bradshav 

8 

1926 

46 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C.R. 

Melcher 

F.F.  Bradshavi 

9 

1927 

43 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Floyd  Field 

F.F.  Bradshaw 

10 

1928 

50 

Boulder,  Colorado 

S.H. 

Goodnight 

F.M.  Dawson 

11 

1929 

75 

Washington,  D.C. 

C.B. 

Cu Iver 

V.I.  Moore 

12 

1930 

64 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

J.W. 

Armstrong 

V.I.  Moore 

13 

1931 

83 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

W.J. 

Sanders 

V.I.  Moore 

14 

1932 

40 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

V.I. 

Moore 

D.H.  Gardner 

15 

1933 

55 

Columbus,  Ohio 

C.E. 

Edmondson 

D.H.  Gardner 

16 

193^ 

61 

Evanston,  Illinois 

H.E. 

Lobdell 

D.H.  Gardner  1 

17 

1935 

56 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

B.A. 

Tolbert 

D.H.  Gardner 

18 

1936 

92 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.E. 

Alderman 

D.H.  Gardner 

19 

1937 

80 

Austin,  Texas 

D.S. 

Lancaster 

D.H.  Gardner 

20 

1938 

164 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

D.H. 

Gardner 

F.H.  Turner 

21 

1939 

87 

Roanoke,  Virginia 

D.H. 

Gardner 

F.H.  Turner 

22 

1940 

58 

Albuquerque,  N.Mex. 

F.J. 

Findlay 

F.H.  Turner 

23 

19^1 

100 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

J.J. 

Thompson 

F.H.  Turner 

24 

19^2 

Il4 

Urbana,  Illinois 

L.S. 

Corbett 

F.H.  Turner 

25 

1943 

101 

Columbus,  Ohio 

J  .A. 

Park 

F.H.  Turner 

26 

19^^ 

96 

Chicago,  Illinois 

J.H. 

Julian 

F.H.  Turner 

27 

1945  Due  to  Office  of  Defense  ' 

Transportation -No  Meeting  Helc 

28 

1946 

142 

Lafayette,  Indiana 

Earl 

J.  Miller 

F.H.  Turner 

29 

1947 

170 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Arno 

Nowotny 

F.H.  Turner 

30 

19^8 

173 

Dallas,  Texas 

E.L. 

Cloyd 

F.H.  Turner 

31 

1949 

217 

Highland  Park,  Ill. 

J.H. 

Newman 

F.H.  Turner 

32 

1950 

210 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

L.K. 

NeldlingerF.H.  Turner 

33 

1951 

222 

St. Louis,  Missouri 

W.P. 

Lloyd 

F.H.  Turner 

34 

1952 

180 

Colo. Springs ,  Colo. 

A.  Blair  Knapp 

F.H.  Turner 

35 

1953 

245 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

V.F. 

Spathelf 

F.H.  Turner 

36 

1954 

231 

Roanoke,  Virginia 

R.M. 

Strozier 

F.H.  Turner 

37 

1955 

230 

Lafayette,  Indiana 

J.H. 

Stlbbs 

F.H.  Turner 

38 

1956 

201 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

J.E. 

Hocutt 

F.H.  Turner 

39 

1957 

231 

Durham,  N. Carolina 

F.C. 

Baldwin 

F.H.  Turner 

4o 

1958 

306 

French  Lick,  Ind. 

D.M. 

Du Shane 

F.H.  Turner 

4i 

1959 

303 

Boston,  Mass. 

F.H. 

Turner 

C.W.  Knox 

42 

i960 

367 

Columbus,  Ohio 

H.D. 

Winblgler 

C.W.  Knox 
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